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COMBATING HUMAN TRAFFICKING: FEDERAL, 
STATE, AND LOCAL PERSPECTIVES 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 23, 2013 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Homeland Security 
AND Governmental Aefairs, 

Washington, DC. 

The Committee met, pursuant to notice, at 2:30 p.m., in room 
SD-342, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Hon. Thomas R. Carper, 
Chairman of the Committee, presiding. 

Present: Senators Carper, Heitkamp, McCain, Ayotte, and 
Chiesa. 


OPENING STATEMENT OF CHAIRMAN CARPER 

Chairman Carper. I was going to say the Committee should 
come to order, but the Committee is already in order, and we thank 
you for gathering with us today. 

I really want to thank Senator Heitkamp, who is en route — not 
from North Dakota, but she is, I think, in the building. She will 
be here momentarily. But she and Senator Chiesa, both new Sen- 
ators, actually recommended that we hold a hearing on this sub- 
ject. I do not know if this is something they coordinated or not. I 
know Senator Ayotte is a former Attorney General (AG). All three 
of them are former AGs from their respective States. But they have 
a strong interest in this issue, and they brought it to my attention 
and to the attention of Dr. Coburn, who is Ranking Republican on 
the full Committee, and we are very grateful to each of you for 
coming. 

We have a second panel, I think, that is going to follow you, and 
we are going to go ahead and get started. I am going to ask, since 
Senator Chiesa is actually filling in for Dr. Coburn today, he moves 
from over there to right here, and Senator Heitkamp, is going to 
move from over there to right here. So we will figure this all out, 
and we will get in our right seats and get on with the hearing. 

But human trafficking has been described as “modern-day slav- 
ery,” and that is because its victims are in some cases forced to 
work, including as prostitutes, sometimes in sweatshops, against 
their will. Trafficking victims may not be physically imprisoned, 
but they are trapped in often hellish conditions through physical or 
mental coercion that makes escape impossible, or at least seem im- 
possible. 

It is easy to think of human trafficking as something that hap- 
pens somewhere else — in countries far away from ours that are suf- 
fering through war or maybe poverty. But, sadly, human trafficking 

( 1 ) 
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is a real and a growing problem all over the world, including right 
here at home. And it can be invisible unless officials and citizens 
alike are trained to recognize the telltale signs. 

By some measures human trafficking is the second most signifi- 
cant criminal enterprise in the world, generating an estimated $32 
billion in revenue. To me that is stunning, and maybe to you as 
well. The statistics for one type of human trafficking — prostitu- 
tion — are particularly shocking. I am told that every year more 
than 100,000 children in the United States are forced into prostitu- 
tion. The average age of entry into prostitution is roughly 13 years 
of age. In fact, I understand that there have been reports of teen- 
age girls forced to work as prostitutes by gangs and literally brand- 
ed with tattoos to mark them as property. 

While the word “trafficking” sounds like a crime that involves 
moving people, the truth is that human trafficking does not nec- 
essarily involve victims smuggled in from other countries — or even 
other States. Human traffickers prey on vulnerable people in our 
own communities. While some victims are undocumented immi- 
grants, many are teenage runaways or other vulnerable individuals 
born and raised in the United States. 

Just last year, in Wilmington, Delaware, a man was found guilty 
of forcing a 15-year-old girl to work for him as a prostitute. And 
just last month, the Federal Bureau of Investigations (FBI) con- 
ducted a 3-day operation in 76 cities that led to the rescue of 105 
children who had been trafficked into the commercial sex trade. 
Two of the children were found in the Philadelphia suburbs, rough- 
ly 20, 25 miles from my home. 

This issue reminds me of a passage from the Book of Matthew 
in the Bible. Some of you have heard it. I guess many of you have 
heard this. This is the reference to “the lease of these.” But when 
Jesus describes how God looked on those who perform acts of kind- 
ness for the disadvantaged by saying “in as much as you did it to 
the least of my brothers, you did it to Me.” And these vulnerable 
people being preyed on by human traffickers are clearly “the least” 
of our brothers and sisters, and I believe that we have a moral re- 
sponsibility to make sure that they are being protected. 

I am always looking to understand the underlying causes of 
things so that we are not just focusing on treating the symptoms. 
We are pretty good at treating symptoms. We do not always go 
after the underlying causes. In the case of human trafficking, I am 
hoping that our witnesses today can help us to better understand 
three key things: 

First, we need to know what drives human trafficking so we can 
be more effective at stopping it. 

Second, we need to get better at identifying victims so that we 
can more successfully intervene and remove them from their ter- 
rible situations. 

And third, and last, we need to better identify potential victims 
of trafficking so that we can intervene before they are ensnared 
and offer them effective treatment or services before they fall prey. 

Today we are fortunate to have two panels of witnesses who can 
help us understand the current efforts underway at the Federal, 
State, local, and tribal level to attack human trafficking head on. 
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On our first panel, we have four senior witnesses from the De- 
partments of Justice (DOJ) and Homeland Security (DHS) who will 
speak to how the Federal Government has made human trafficking 
a priority for law enforcement and hopefully address some of the 
underlying causes. 

On our second panel, we have four witnesses who will speak to 
how human trafficking impacts our communities and how State 
and local officials — and even school children — are tackling this 
problem. 

I said just before Senator Heitkamp joined us how much I appre- 
ciate both of them suggesting that we hold this hearing. Dr. 
Coburn is not going to be able to join us at the hearing, and Sen- 
ator Chiesa has grudgingly agreed to sit here and sit in as the 
Ranking Member of the full Committee. 

We have been joined by Senator Ayotte, and it is interesting. I 
am the only person who is not a former AG. They are all recovering 
Attorney Generals. [Laughter.] 

It is probably not a coincidence since they are all here and they 
have an intense interest in this because of their roles as law en- 
forcement officers. But we are delighted that you are here, and we 
are going to start off with our friend from New Jersey who is sit- 
ting in for Dr. Coburn as the Ranking Member. And I am going to 
ask if Senator Heitkamp would like to speak for a while, and to 
also offer that to Senator Ayotte, if she would be interested in say- 
ing anything. You do not have to. If you would like to, feel free. 
Senator Chiesa. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR CHIESA 

Senator Chiesa. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you for con- 
vening this hearing. Thank you for your leadership of this Com- 
mittee. And thank you for your leadership on the issue of human 
trafficking. 

As the Chairman said earlier, human trafficking should be called 
exactly what it is: “modern-day slavery.” It is a plague on our Na- 
tion and the world. It is, to put it bluntly, a crime against human- 
ity. It is a crime against the dignity of every person who is victim- 
ized by the ruthless criminals who trade in human beings. And it 
is a crime against society. As Dr. King said, “injustice anywhere is 
a threat to justice everywhere.” And it is happening, not just in 
some foreign land; it is happening here, in our own country. In- 
deed, it is past time — to put an end to it. 

We must not be content to make just a dent in human traf- 
ficking. We must do everything we can do to abolish modern-day 
slavery from our country and around the world. This is an ambi- 
tious goal, but not an impossible dream. We must commit ourselves 
to ending the nightmare that the millions of victims of human traf- 
ficking are living every day. Because none of us would give up our 
freedom for even a day, all of us must dedicate ourselves to ensur- 
ing that no one else suffers that fate. 

There are more people in slavery around the world today than 
at any other point in our history. As many as 27 million people 
around the world are being held in bondage, forced to work in un- 
safe, degrading, and inhumane conditions. That is the equivalent 
to 3 times the entire population of New Jersey or 30 times the en- 
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tire population of Delaware. And an estimated 100,000 of them are 
right here in the United States. Deprived of their liberty, subject 
to unspeakable abuse, the victims of human traffickers cry for help. 
But, too often, their cries are unheard. Today in this hearing we 
are giving them a voice. We are hearing their pleas for rescue and 
for freedom. And most important, we are committing ourselves to 
answering their cries. 

The war to eradicate human trafficking must be fought on many 
fronts. It requires the concerted, sustained efforts of law enforce- 
ment — Federal, State, and local. Intergovernmental cooperation is 
also essential to success. It requires legislators at every level to 
provide the resources that law enforcement needs to sustain an ef- 
fective effort to bring human traffickers to justice. And it is not 
adequate to provide just enough resources to fund a limited effort. 
Without dedicated resources there cannot be a dedicated effort. It 
requires lawmakers to make changes to the laws that allow human 
traffickers to sell their victims with impunity. Modern slaves are 
no longer auctioned in the public square. They are sold on the 
Internet and on the back pages of newspapers. Human traffickers, 
and the publishers who take their advertisements, hide under the 
cloak of the First Amendment even though the First Amendment 
was never intended to protect criminal enterprises. 

Eliminating human trafficking requires the active involvement of 
concerned citizens working together to raise awareness about this 
terrible problem and advocate change. Modern-day slavery exists in 
the shadows, but it leaves clues to its existence that informed citi- 
zens can recognize and call attention to. And it requires the close 
cooperation of Federal, State, and local governments. We must 
work together to uncover the crime where it exists, prosecute the 
criminals to the fullest extent of the law, and assist the victims so 
they are not twice victimized — first by their captors and then by 
the system that often treats the victims as criminals themselves. 

As an Assistant U.S. Attorney and as the Attorney General of 
New Jersey, I was in a position to ensure that we put in place the 
dedicated resources to sustain a dedicated effort to combat human 
trafficking. But I know that the vast majority of law enforcement 
agencies across the country and at every level find themselves lim- 
ited in their efforts by the limitations on their resources. To our 
witnesses today, I ask you to be very candid in your assessment of 
where we stand in the fight against human trafficking and to tell 
us exactly what more we need to do to bring about its eradication. 

We have seen over the years effective, short-term efforts to com- 
bat human trafficking in places where it seems to grow overnight 
and disperse just as quickly. International sporting events, such as 
the Super Bowl — which is being played in New Jersey this Feb- 
ruary — often attract huge numbers of human traffickers. And in 
New Jersey, we are seeing a coordinated effort to let human traf- 
fickers know that they are not welcome, and that if they decide to 
bring their evil trade to our State, they will pay a heavy price. 

But as important as such efforts are, they are just part of the 
solution and they are temporary in nature. For human traffickers, 
there is no off-season. And for their victims, there are no bye weeks 
or time-outs. Their captors exploit them day in and day out for as 
long as they can. 
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Mr. Chairman, I am very much looking forward to the testimony 
of our witnesses today. I want to again thank you for conducting 
this hearing today. 

Chairman Carper. You bet. I want to thank you. We want to 
thank you and certainly Senator Heitkamp for suggesting that we 
do it and encouraging us in a very strong and forceful way. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR H EITKAMP 

Senator Heitkamp. Thank you so much, Chairman Carper, and 
I want to once again reiterate how much we appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to bring this level of attention to a problem that I think is 
way too often in the shadows of our society. 

I am joined, I think by no small coincidence, by former AG’s as 
we look at victimization and as we look at the challenges of pro- 
viding services to provide effective enforcement of this kind of act. 
But we desperately need to take this problem out of the shadows. 

We need to identify what the causes are, as the Chairman has 
said, but also what we can do to provide an effective deterrence to 
make this our shock value of this problem, we need to have that 
shock value reflected in our prosecutorial system. We need to make 
this one of our highest priorities, because as the Senator from New 
Jersey has said, this is, in fact, human slavery. There is no other 
way to, I think, identify it. There is no other way to talk about it. 
And I think way too often we think about this problem as a matter 
of the sex trade, but yet we know it even goes beyond that. We are 
looking at trafficking in domestic workers, and these are people 
who are not here as a result of which is a completely different 
issue. They are here without any activity on their own. They are 
here because they are providing a source of revenue. They are 
being treated as a commodity, not a human being, and we are not 
that society. 

And so, Mr. Chairman, I look forward to the testimony. I look 
forward to hearing not only what the problem is, but what the solu- 
tions are and how we can move forward in a very bipartisan way, 
as you see the panel up here today, to identify a path forward to 
prevent this horrible activity from occurring within our borders. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Carper. Senator Heitkamp, thank you, and again, 
thank you very much for your strong encouragement of me. 

Senator Ayotte, you are here. I know this is something you care 
about, and, please, if you want to say a few words, feel free. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR AYOTTE 

Senator Ayotte. Thank you. I want to thank you. Chairman Car- 
per. I want to thank Senator Chiesa and also Senator Heitkamp. 
We do share, having been former Attorneys General and I think 
seeing what a horrible crime this is of human trafficking in each 
of our States. 

I also want to point out, as Senator Chiesa has, that human traf- 
ficking is obviously an international problem and an international 
crime. And, in fact, one of the problems with human trafficking is 
that it is used to fund terrorism around the world. 

So today we are going to be talking about domestic human traf- 
ficking, and it is absolutely horrific what happens to victims of 
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human trafficking. And they are treated like things instead of peo- 
ple, and that is so wrong. So we need to do everything that we can 
to learn from you about how can we be more effective in allowing 
these vulnerable victims to come out of the shadows, to properly 
enforce the crimes, and make sure that we have the right laws in 
place. And, frankly, we need to send a message that the Federal 
Government and State governments are working together, that we 
are not going to tolerate human trafficking in our country, and that 
we are going to make sure that victims are treated with dignity 
and respect and that we prevent future victims from falling prey 
to such horrific crimes. 

And I will also say that we know the act of trafficking itself is 
a horrible crime, but it often fuels other criminal activities. And so 
we would like to hear from you today what other criminal activities 
are being fueled by human trafficking and how do we make sure 
that we come down on those criminals as well as those types of ac- 
tivities that are actually encouraging more trafficking rather than 
making sure that we stop these types of crimes. 

So I thank all of our witnesses for being here, and most of all, 
I want to thank my colleagues for holding such an important hear- 
ing, and I look forward to working with all of you together on a 
bipartisan basis to address a problem that should not exist in the 
United States of America. 

Chairman Carper. Senator Ayotte, thank you. And thanks a lot 
for joining us today. A lot of our colleagues are not here. We have 
no votes today, and so some may wander in during the course of 
the afternoon, but the folks that are here convening this hearing 
care deeply about this issue and want to make sure we address it. 

I am going to take a moment to introduce each of our witnesses 
on the first panel and then later the second panel. But our first 
witness is Ms. Alice Hill, who I think was one a judge. A superior 
court judge in L.A.? 

Ms. Hill. Yes, Los Angeles Superior Court. 

Chairman Carper. All right. Should we call you “Judge”? Do peo- 
ple still call you “Judge? ” 

Ms. Hill. Occasionally they do, but I will take “Alice.” I will take 
anything. That is fine. Thank you. 

Chairman Carper. I had 1 day last week when somebody called 
me “Congressman,” somebody called me “Governor,” somebody 
called me “Senator.” And then I got a phone call from my 23 year 
old son Ben, who called me “Captain.” He likes to call me “Cap- 
tain.” I said, “At ease, sailor. At ease.” 

Our first witness is Ms. Alice Hill, Senior Counselor to the Sec- 
retary of Homeland Security and Chair of the Blue Campaign, 
which we will be hearing about today. Before joining the Depart- 
ment in 2009, Ms. Hill served as a Los Angeles Superior Court 
Judge and as a Federal prosecutor in the Los Angeles United 
States Attorney’s Office. Before her career in public service, Ms. 
Hill was a lawyer in private practice in Paris, France. 

Our next witness is Jim — do you go by James or Jim? 

Mr. Dinkins. Jim. 

Chairman Carper. Jim Dinkins, Executive Associate Director of 
Homeland Security Investigations (HSI) for U.S. Immigration and 
Customs Enforcement (ICE). As the Director, Mr. Dinkins has di- 
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rect oversight of ICE’s investigative and enforcement initiatives 
and operations. Prior to assuming his current position, Mr. Dinkins 
held a number of leadership positions within ICE, including Special 
Agent in Charge for Washington, DC, and Baltimore. Mr. Dinkins 
began his law enforcement career with the U.S. Customs Service 
in 1986. 

Our third witness is Anne Gannon. She is currently the National 
Coordinator for Child Exploitation Prevention and Interdiction at 
the Department of Justice. Prior to holding this position, Ms. Gan- 
non served as an Assistant U.S. Attorney in the Central District 
of California for 9 years where she coordinated child exploitation 
investigations and prosecutions. In 2009, she was named one of the 
top women litigators in California for her work combating child ex- 
ploitation. Ms. Gannon began her career as a law clerk to a U.S. 
district court judge in Arizona. Who was that judge, do you remem- 
ber? 

Ms. Gannon. Yes; Judge Raner Collins in Tucson. 

Chairman Carper. All right. I do not know if that somebody who 
rings a bell with our colleague here from Arizona or not, but he 
probably had something to do with that guy getting to be a judge. 
You never know. [Laughter.] 

Our final witness is Mr. Joseph Campbell, Deputy Assistant Di- 
rector for the Criminal Investigative Division at the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigations. He is responsible for national level leader- 
ship of complex financial crimes, public corruption, civil rights, and 
criminal investigations. Mr. Campbell has held a variety of leader- 
ship positions within the FBI and began his career at the Bureau 
in 1990. 

It is my understanding that only Ms. Hill and Ms. Gannon will 
be providing oral statements for the panel, so we will begin with 
Ms. Hill and then move to Ms. Gannon. And as questions come 
along, gentlemen, you will be invited to join in that. 

Before you speak, let me just say a number of years ago — I think 
I was in the Senate, so it would have been in the last 12 years — 
I was on an Amtrak train heading north to home, something I do 
almost every day going back and forth. And I ran into one of my 
former colleagues from the House of Representatives. I believe it 
was John Miller, and I said to him, “What are you doing these 
days?” And he said, he worked at the State Department, maybe, 
and his principal focus was human trafficking. I do not know if it 
is someone you have ever worked with or knew, but he said 

Senator McCain. Human rights. 

Chairman Carper. Pardon me? 

Senator McCain. Human rights. 

Chairman Carper. There you go, human rights. But, anyway, he 
said it is a big issue. This is a big issue. And he said even then 
that it is something I ought to think about and focus on as well. 
So I have thought about it for a while. We are really glad that you 
all are here. Your full testimony will be made part of the record, 
so feel free to summarize it as you wish. And I think at least one 
of you may have some video for us to see as well. Judge Hill. 
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TESTIMONY OF THE HON. ALICE C. HILL,i CHAIR, BLUE CAM- 
PAIGN, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HOMELAND SECURITY, AND 

JAMES A. DINKINS, EXECUTIVE ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, 

HOMELAND SECURITY INVESTIGATIONS, IMMIGRATION AND 

CUSTOMS ENFORCEMENT, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HOMELAND 

SECURITY 

Ms. Hill. Thank you very much, Chairman Carper, Ranking 
Member Chiesa, and Members of the Committee. The Department 
of Homeland Security welcomes and appreciates the opportunity to 
speak with you today. 

The men and women of DHS are dedicated to combating the hei- 
nous crime of human trafficking. The Department’s Blue Campaign 
coordinates and unites the Department’s work. 

Before discussing specific initiatives of the Blue Campaign, I 
would like to show you a short public service announcement (PSA) 
that illustrates what the Senators have been speaking about: That 
human trafficking occurs in the United States and that there is a 
need for the public to open its eyes to trafficking victims hidden in 
plain sight. We will play this now. 

[Videotape played.] 

This is an example of our attempt to engage the public in a con- 
versation about what is occurring here in the United States. As has 
been mentioned, traffickers use force, fraud, or coercion to lure 
their victims and force them into labor or commercial sexual exploi- 
tation. As Chairman Carper and Senator Heitkamp noted, it is im- 
portant to distinguish trafficking from smuggling. The two are 
often confused, and certainly in our Department, given our authori- 
ties, we want to make clear that there is a difference. Human traf- 
ficking is exploitation based and does not require movement. Smug- 
gling is movement based across our borders illegally. 

I want to share with you the story of a girl named Shyima Hall. 
Shyima’s parents sold her into slavery when she was 8 years old. 
She was smuggled into the United States when she was 10 years 
old. She worked as a domestic servant in Orange County, Cali- 
fornia, 16 hours a day, scrubbing floors, cooking meals. She was 
rarely allowed outside. She never visited a doctor, and she could 
not speak English. 

When she was 13, a concerned neighbor called in a tip to law en- 
forcement, and Immigration and Customs Enforcement opened an 
investigation. Her captors were prosecuted, imprisoned, and then 
deported. Today Shyima Hall is a United States citizen, and her 
goal is to be an ICE agent because she wants to rescue others like 
her that she knows are hidden in plain sight in the United States. 
Shyima’s story helps us understand the important role the govern- 
ment can play in identifying, investigating, and prosecuting human 
trafficking. 

DHS is one of the lead Federal law enforcement agencies en- 
gaged in combating human trafficking. Through its Homeland Se- 
curity Investigations, DHS is responsible for investigating and pre- 
venting human trafficking, both domestically and internationally. 
The U.S. Customs and Border Protection (CBP), is in a unique po- 
sition to detect human trafficking on our borders, as is the U.S. 


^The prepared statement of Ms. Hill and Mr. Dinkins appears in the Appendix on page 61. 
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Coast Guard (USCG) on our high seas, the Transportation Security 
Administration (TSA) at airports and mass transit facilities, and 
the Federal Emergency Management Agency (FEMA), in disaster 
areas. 

Our investigatory authority, screening authority, and most of our 
assistance programs are authorized by the Trafficking Victims Pro- 
tection Act (TVPA), and its subsequent reauthorizations. 

In 2010 DHS launched the Blue Campaign to combat human 
trafficking. The Blue Campaign began and continues with no direct 
appropriations. It reflects a belief that we can be highly effective 
when we work collaboratively with our internal and external part- 
ners. 

The Blue Campaign focuses on trainings so that we can detect 
human trafficking, as well as outreach so that we can prevent it 
from occurring. We have created specialized trainings and videos to 
educate State and local and tribal law enforcement officers at all 
levels on indicators of human trafficking. We want law enforcement 
to know how they can assist victims to be aware of the full range 
of resources available to them when investigating trafficking. 

The Blue Campaign collaborated with the Department of State 
to create a general awareness training to educate the public on the 
indicators of human trafficking. We produced an informational 
video to help first responders identify possible victims of human 
trafficking. Just this summer, we entered into a partnership agree- 
ment with the National Association of Counties (NACo) to work 
with county personnel to identify human trafficking. 

In 2012 DHS, along with the U.S. Department of Transportation 
(DOT), and Amtrak entered a partnership to train all 20,000 Am- 
trak employees and the Amtrak Police Department to recognize in- 
dicators of human trafficking, as well as how to report suspected 
cases. 

We also work with the airline industry. CBP recently, together 
with DOT, launched the Blue Lightning Initiative, a training pro- 
gram to educate airline employees on human trafficking and how 
to notify law enforcement. 

In fiscal year 2012, the HSI Tip Line received more human-traf- 
ficking tips than ever before — 588 tips. We think that our efforts 
are working. 

During that same year, ICE HSI investigated more cases with a 
nexus to human trafficking than ever before, resulting in over 950 
criminal arrests, 381 convictions, and seized assets of more than $1 
million. This year, we are on pace to exceed last year’s record num- 
bers, having already initiated 940 human-trafficking investigations. 

We take a victim-centered approach in our investigations. We 
have victim assistance specialists across the ICE offices all over the 
United States. We have also expanded our Forensic Interviewing 
Program so that we have specially trained personnel to conduct the 
important interviews with the victims. 

One disturbing trend we have encountered is increased gang ac- 
tivity. This has been observed right here in Washington, D.C. ICE, 
in collaboration with the Northern Virginia Human Trafficking 
Task Force and our Federal partners, recently investigated and 
successfully prosecuted cases where MS-13 gang members re- 
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cruited girls as young as 12 years old from our schools, on the 
street, and through social media into sex trafficking. 

DHS, through its U.S. Citizenship and Immigration Services 
(USCIS) and ICE, provides immigration relief to eligible foreign 
trafficking victims. Immigration relief options assist law enforce- 
ment in stabilizing victims so that they may begin to recover and 
rebuild their lives. 

I am proud of what DHS has accomplished, but there is still so 
much to do. We are working more every day to expand our partner- 
ships. We regularly interact with our stakeholders for new ideas 
and new innovative ways to combat this crime. 

The posters^ that we have here are a great example of exactly 
that, and they are available at DHS.gov/BlueCampaign for anyone 
to download, print out, or we will give them hard copies. 

The first here says: “Lured by fairy tale promises, she learned 
not every prince is charming,” picturing a teenage girl. That relates 
to sex trafficking. 

The next poster is in connection with labor trafficking. It states: 
“What good is a time card when his freedom clocked out long ago?” 

And our final poster goes to domestic servitude. It reflects a per- 
son like Shyima enslaved in the home. It states: “Some prison cells 
have metal bars, and some have picket fences.” 

I appreciate the opportunity to represent the Blue Campaign and 
DHS before this Committee, and I would be pleased to answer any 
questions you may have and work with you to find the answers to 
the very important questions that you have already posed. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Carper. Thank you. Judge Hill. Thanks very much. 
Mr. Dinkins, thank you for being here as well. 

Ms. Gannon, I think you are next up. Please proceed. 

TESTIMONY OF ANNE C. GANNON, 2 NATIONAL COORDINATOR 

FOR CHILD EXPLOITATION PREVENTION AND INTERDIC- 
TION, OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY ATTORNEY GENERAL, U.S. 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, AND JOSEPH S. CAMPBELL, DEP- 
UTY ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, CRIMINAL INVESTIGATIVE DIVI- 
SION, FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION, U.S. DEPART- 
MENT OF JUSTICE 

Ms. Gannon. Thank you. Good afternoon. Chairman Carper, 
Ranking Member Chiesa, and Members of the Committee. Thank 
you for the opportunity to testify today about the Department of 
Justice and FBI’s efforts to combat the scourge of human traf- 
ficking. As evidenced by the broad spectrum of investigative, pros- 
ecutorial, training, outreach, victim services, and research efforts 
by a wide array of components, the Department is fully committed 
to fighting human trafficking. 

Human trafficking is a crime that strikes at the very heart of the 
American promise: freedom. Today in this country people are 
bought, sold, and exploited like slaves each and every day. They 
are trapped in lives of misery — often beaten, starved, and forced to 


^The posters referenced by Ms. Hill appear in the Appendix on page 69. 

2 The prepared statement of Ms. Gannon and Mr. Campbell appears in the Appendix on page 
72. 
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engage in prostitution or to take grueling jobs as migrant, domes- 
tic, restaurant, or factory workers with little or no pay. 

The Department and its partners are working hard to identify 
and support victims and bring their abusers to justice. We provide 
significant resources, training, and technical assistance to our Fed- 
eral, State, local, and tribal partners. 

The FBI’s efforts to investigate human trafficking are coordi- 
nated by the Civil Rights Unit (CRU) and the Violent Crimes 
Against Children Section (VCACS). The Civil Rights Unit inves- 
tigates forced labor, sex trafficking by force, fraud, or coercion, and 
the sexual exploitation of foreign minors, while the Violent Crimes 
Against Children Section focuses on the commercial sexual exploi- 
tation of domestic children under the age of 18. Sex-trafficking 
prosecutions involving children do not require proof of the use of 
force, fraud, or coercion. 

This year marks the tenth anniversary of the FBI’s most promi- 
nent initiative to combat the growing problem of sex trafficking of 
children within the United States. In June 2003, the FBI and the 
Department’s Child Exploitation and Obscenity Section (CEOS) 
joined the National Center for Missing and Exploited Children 
(NCMEC) to launch the Innocence Lost National Initiative (ILNI). 

The EBI and its partners execute Operation Cross Country — a 3- 
day nationwide enforcement action focusing on underage victims of 
prostitution. Our seventh and most recent operation in July 2013 
concluded with the recovery of 105 commercially sexually exploited 
children and the arrests of 150 pimps and other individuals. 

To date, the task forces have rescued more than 2,800 children, 
and investigations have led to the conviction of more than 1,400 
pimps, madams, and their associates. These convictions have re- 
sulted in multiple life sentences and the seizure of real property, 
vehicles, and monetary assets. 

Our Civil Rights Unit investigates trafficking involving foreign 
nationals, which is often aimed at recent migrants and other eco- 
nomically disadvantaged individuals, particularly women and chil- 
dren. 

Together with our law enforcement partners at DHS, appearing 
here today with us, as well as the Departments of Labor (DOL) and 
State, we are working hard to combat trafficking in any form — not 
only because of the physical and psychological toll it takes on indi- 
vidual victims and their families, but also the profits generated by 
this exploitation fuel further unlawful migration and organized 
criminal activity. 

The Department’s prosecution efforts are led by two specialized 
units, the Civil Rights Division’s Human Trafficking Prosecution 
Unit, and the Criminal Division’s Child Exploitation and Obscenity 
Section, which provide subject matter expertise and partner with 
our 94 U.S. Attorneys’ Offices (USAOs) on prosecutions nationwide. 

Taken together, these units initiated a total of 128 Eederal 
human-trafficking prosecutions in fiscal year (FY) 2012, charging 
200 defendants. During fiscal year 2012, DOJ convicted a total of 
138 traffickers in cases involving forced labor and sex trafficking 
of adults and children. 

The Human Trafficking Prosecution Unit (HTPU) works to en- 
hance investigations and prosecutions of significant human-traf- 
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ficking cases, particularly novel, complex, multi-jurisdictional, and 
multi-agency cases and those involving transnational organized 
crime and financial crimes. 

DOJ units have continued to lead the six anti-trafficking coordi- 
nation teams (ACTeams), in collaboration with the FBI, DHS, and 
the Department of Labor. These ACTeams, through enhanced co- 
ordination among Federal prosecutors and multiple Federal inves- 
tigative agencies, have developed significant human-trafficking in- 
vestigations and prosecutions. 

The Department and DHS have collaborated with Mexican law 
enforcement counterparts on the U.S./Mexico Human Trafficking 
Bilateral Enforcement Initiative, which has contributed signifi- 
cantly to restoring the rights and dignity of human-trafficking vic- 
tims through outreach, interagency coordination, international col- 
laboration, and capacity building. 

The Child Exploitation Section coordinates and participates in 
training for Eederal, State, local, and international prosecutors and 
investigators engaged in efforts to enforce Eederal child exploi- 
tation laws. Eor example, in 2013, staff presented on best practices 
for investigating and prosecuting child sex-trafficking cases at a 
human-trafficking seminar in California and participated in a 
crimes against children training conference located in Vietnam. 

All U.S. Attorneys’ Offices established or participate in human- 
trafficking task forces and collaborate with private partners in sev- 
eral ways. Eighty percent of these task forces include members 
from a diverse set of nongovernmental organizations — community 
groups, faith-based organizations, victim advocacy groups, aca- 
demic organizations, medical professionals, and legal aid offices. 

The Department does more than investigate and prosecute those 
who exploit victims of trafficking. Eor example, the DOJ’s victims 
specialists and non-government victim assistance service providers 
work with human-trafficking victims to advise them of their rights 
and to ensure they get the help they need to address their short- 
term and long-term needs — such as legal and repatriation services, 
immigration relief, housing, employment, education, job training, 
and child care. 

In fiscal year 2012, the Department’s Bureau of Justice Assist- 
ance and Office for Victims of Crime (OVC) jointly made awards to 
seven task force sites to execute a comprehensive approach to com- 
bating all forms of trafficking, including sex and labor trafficking 
of foreign nationals and U.S. citizens. 

During fiscal years 2012 and 2013, the Office for Victims of 
Crime represented DOJ by serving as a co-chair along with DHS 
and the Department of Health and Human Services (HHS) in the 
development of the first-ever Eederal strategic action plan to 
strengthen services for trafficking victims. The plan is scheduled 
for release in January 2014. 

The National Institute of Justice (NIJ) has maintained the most 
active research portfolio on trafficking in the United States, mak- 
ing dozens of research awards over the past decade. Recent awards 
are tackling the toughest questions asked about human trafficking, 
including measuring the prevalence of labor trafficking, exploring 
the perpetration of trafficking, and evaluating best practices in 
service provision. 
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In April 2013, the Attorney General, on a recommendation from 
the Defending Childhood Task Force, called for the formation of the 
American Indian and Alaska Native Children Exposed to Violence 
Task Force. An initial focus will be actions to improve the Federal 
response to the needs of American Indian and Alaska Native chil- 
dren exposed to violence. This vulnerable population has been iden- 
tified as being particularly susceptible to being lured by traffickers. 

On behalf of Deputy Assistant Director Campbell and myself, we 
thank you again for the opportunity to testify here today and would 
now welcome any questions you may have. 

Chairman Carper. Ms. Gannon, thank you, and, Mr. Campbell, 
thank you for joining us as well. 

Before I start the questioning, I just want to make just a note, 
a quick note, if I could. Senator McCain’s wife, Cindy, as many of 
you may know, has been involved in the fight against human traf- 
ficking for some time, both in her own State and as the co-chair 
of the Governor’s Task Force Against Human Trafficking or on 
Human Trafficking. She has worked outside of her State. She has 
worked even internationally, I think most recently with the first 
lady of Mexico, and I know you are very proud of her, and would 
you just convey our thanks to her for the great work that she is 
doing, John. 

Senator McCain. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Carper. I want to go back a couple years. The year 
I was elected Governor, I said. Why don’t we focus this Administra- 
tion for 4 years or 8 years, however long I was going to get to be 
Governor of Delaware, and just focus on the underlying causes of 
why does a kid start school behind, why do they fall further be- 
hind, why do they become disruptive in classes, why do they drop 
out, get suspended, expelled, end up in crime, or dependent on all 
of us on welfare and that sort of thing. Why? And we focused really 
for 8 years on underlying causes. 

We focused on teenage pregnancies, how to reduce them. I saw 
the other day that teen pregnancies are down by half in this coun- 
try since 1992, the year I was elected Governor. And we are en- 
couraged by that. 

We focused a whole lot on parenting training for people, includ- 
ing people in prison, because almost all of them were parents. They 
were not very good parents. They did not have very good parents 
either. 

We focused on the value of early childhood education. So we went 
after the root causes. 

And what I want to do in my questioning, that is a way of 
telegraphing this pitch as I mentioned in my opening statement, is 
focus on root causes. In some cases the causes are what makes the 
traffickers want to traffic, $32 billion could be part of the reason, 
and what makes those who they end up recruiting or basically 
pressing into servitude, what makes the victims willing to do that 
or unable to escape that. Could we just talk about underlying 
causes? We will just start with you. Judge Hill, if you will, please, 
and then we will go from our left to our right. Please, Judge Hill, 
underlying causes. 

Ms. Hill. Looking at the perspective of the traffickers, I think 
for them, unfortunately, this has proven to be a lucrative form of 
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criminal activity, and it is difficult to prosecute these cases. The 
victims are so traumatized, they have suffered such psychological 
damage, they have fear for their children, fear for themselves, their 
families, that they are sometimes unable to tell their stories. 

Indeed, when ICE HSI encounters victims in the field, often they 
do not recognize that they are victims. They have suffered such 
brutalization that they are unable to recognize what has occurred. 
And often they are unable initially to testify regarding what oc- 
curred. 

I speak as a former judge and a former prosecutor 

Chairman Carper. I am going to interrupt you, if I may. Go back 
just a little bit before they actually have been recruited — or pressed 
into this kind of servitude. Just go back before that, if you will. 
How does it get started? 

Ms. Hill. What we know is 

Chairman Carper. And is there anything that we can do at that 
very early juncture? 

Ms. Hill. Certainly what we know is that, with regard to sex 
trafficking in the United States of girls and boys, we know that 
many of these children have suffered trauma in the home and have 
suffered previous sexual abuse. We also know that many of them 
are runaways and that the more times — a study in Texas has 
shown that the more times a child runs away, the more likely that 
they are going to be the victims of human trafficking. 

So we also know that poverty may drive this crime. We know 
that we have individuals who are seeking affection. This is common 
for some of our international victims, they “fall in love” — I will use 
that in quotes — ostensibly with their trafficker. We have seen fami- 
lies where the victim moves in with the trafficker’s family. A child 
is born to the victim and the trafficker, and then the child is held 
by the family, and the trafficker takes the victim north to the 
United States in many instances to be trafficked here. 

So there are a whole host of reasons. I do not think we have full 
understanding, but we certainly have some indicators that help us 
know what populations are more vulnerable. And one of them, we 
are very concerned about what is occurring in our schools, as is the 
Department of Education in our work with them, to make sure that 
our schools are also not an opportunity for traffickers who recog- 
nize that this is a profitable form of crime. 

And I will just say, because these cases are difficult to prosecute, 
the victims have challenges in coming forward to tell their story. 
It makes it an attractive crime because the deterrence is not there. 
It is harder to prosecute. 

Chairman Carper. Good. Those are great points. Thank you. 

Mr. Dinkins, do you want to add to that, or take away? 

Mr. Dinkins. Yes, sir, real quickly. One of the things we have 
seen with our foreign nationals that come into the United States 
and end up becoming victims of sex trafficking or labor trafficking 
is those are individuals who are coming to America to live the 
American Dream. So they are coming here with some type of idea 
that they will get educated or they will work in a home and get 
stable employment when really they are coming here to fall prey 
to criminals who are seeking to exploit individuals, gang members 
who — that is their mode of operation, to prey on weak people, and 
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they find foreign nationals here. They do not have the support sys- 
tem of their family. They find their travel documents are held by 
their traffickers, and so they have no place to turn in a foreign 
country. But ultimately they came here to live the American 
Dream. 

And as far as what we have seen, I think we have to also remem- 
ber that many of these children, as you have mentioned, as young 
as 13 years old, become sex-trafficked. There are pedophiles that 
are out seeking them. So there is another underlying industry that 
is actually seeking to have sex with a minor, which is something 
that we also have to look at, as much as those who are trafficking 
them and those who are actually seeking to have sex with young 
children. 

Chairman Carper. All right. Thank you. 

Ms. Gannon, underlying causes, please. 

Ms. Gannon. Thank you. Yes, in terms of traffickers, traffickers 
view these victims as a commodity. For drugs they can be sold 
once. For individuals that are smuggled, they can be transported 
once. But a person who is held in a trafficking situation, whether 
it be labor or sex, can be used and sold multiple times. And, unfor- 
tunately, everyone from transnational organized crime to gangs to 
individual traffickers have realized this, and they view this as a 
business, and they use these victims to gain monetary advantage. 

In terms of the underlying causes for the victims, unfortunately 
poverty is an issue that drives people to seek a better life and to 
seek economic and employment opportunities where the traffickers 
have no intention of complying with the compensation that they 
promised. 

In addition, we see victims with no or precarious immigration 
status, as my colleague from DHS mentioned, and that makes 
them particularly vulnerable and reluctant to report. 

In addition, we see young girls and boys with a desire to be 
loved, who may be, as Judge Hill mentioned, runaways from the 
foster care system. And that makes them particularly vulnerability 
as well. They may be living on the streets and a trafficker presents 
themselves as the first person to show them security and love, and 
that person then betrays them as well and forces them into pros- 
titution or a forced labor situation. 

Chairman Carper. Thanks. 

Mr. Campbell, please. 

Mr. Campbell. Yes, Chairman. I would reiterate what Ms. Gan- 
non said as far as the children who are homeless, from disadvan- 
taged homes, or just have low self-esteem. And quite often we un- 
derstand that within 48 hours of being on the street as a runaway, 
they are quite often approached by traffickers and lured into the 
trade with this person who actually says that they love them, 
starts to take care of them, brings them into their home, sort of 
lures them into the trade itself. 

Some are affiliated with gang members. They might be family 
members of gang members, friends of gang members, and the gang 
itself is involved in trafficking or becomes involved in it. And then 
those people are either lured into it or violently persuaded to be- 
come prostitutes, child prostitutes and so forth. And in some cases, 
individuals are simply kidnapped and forcibly held. And I think it 
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brings home the importance of training local law enforcement, our 
tribal partners, community organizations, school educators, et 
cetera, as far as recognizing where this can happen. I am sure 
many of you know of stories where children have been lured from 
so-called prominent high schools, places that you would know, 
where your kids or other kids of your friends go, and it would come 
as a surprise to you that kids could be lured from a place like that. 
But it happens all the time, unfortunately. 

Chairman Carper. All right. Thank you. 

Again, we have focused for 8 years in Delaware on how do we 
strengthen the basic building blocks of a society of families, and the 
thought occurs to me, to the extent that we did that in order to 
make sure that kids did a better job in school, started prepared, 
finished, did not drop out, ended up not being a burden to the rest 
of us, not ending up in the criminal justice system, and we did it 
by focusing on the basic building blocks of our society. And I am 
just reminded here that maybe that is part of addressing the un- 
derlying symptoms. 

I am going to telegraph my next pitch when we come back. In 
the National Governors Association (NGA) — I do not know, John, 
what it was like in the Attorney Generals Association, but the Na- 
tional Governors Association, we had a Center for Best Practices 
that is like a clearinghouse for good ideas. And I always used to 
say to my cabinet, every problem that we are facing in Delaware, 
some State has addressed that problem and figured out how to ad- 
dress it, how to solve that problem. And when we come back, a 
question I am going to ask you is: Are there any other countries 
out there that we ought to be looking at to see what they are doing, 
how they have dealt with the underlying problems and also the 
symptoms of those problems? 

Senator Chiesa, you are going to be with us for too short a time. 
Senator Chiesa is only here for a limited duration, and we have 
very much enjoyed his presence and membership on this Com- 
mittee and in the Senate. Again, I want to thank him and Senator 
Heitkamp for suggesting we have this hearing. Jeff, you are recog- 
nized. 

Senator Chiesa. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And thanks to all of 
you for being here. I appreciate not only your expertise on this 
issue but your passion for it. 

We talk about this horrific act by identifying the people as prop- 
erty, and that is a concept that is so foreign to anybody that lives 
in this country. And one of the things that is particularly troubling 
to me is the way certain aspects of our business community can re- 
inforce this concept, and I will tell you what I am talking about. 

This February, the Super Bowl is going to be in New Jersey, and 
we have been preparing for that for a number of years on a bunch 
of security levels for sure — ^but also because we know that traf- 
fickers follow these international events and we know that there is 
an increased demand for it. We saw it in Dallas. We saw it in Indi- 
anapolis. And one of the really troubling things that we see as a 
result are web-based companies that advertise people as property 
on their websites. 

I have had a chance to review some of these ads, and you will 
see children advertised in these ads with obvious signs of abuse on 
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their bodies. They do not even try to hide it. They put girls on 
these ads, young girls on their ads with bruises all over their bod- 
ies that prosecutors and detectives and agents will tell you are ob- 
vious signs of physical and sexual abuse. And they do not even 
care. 

And what I want to talk to you about is I understand that we 
are not in the business — or I do not believe we are in the business 
of regulating speech and content. I have no interest in doing that. 
But I do have an interest in talking about businesses whose busi- 
ness model it is to advertise people as property. And what I want 
to ask each of you — and I will start with you, Judge Hill, and I ap- 
preciate the chance to meet with you last week — what can the Fed- 
eral Government do with web-based companies that are engaging 
in these advertisements that promote and encourage child exploi- 
tation; what can the Federal Government do to better monitor and 
take action against these companies? 

Ms. Hill. This is a challenging area for us, because as soon as 
we hone in on a particular advertiser, it is pretty elusive. They can 
disappear and reappear in some other format. So it is a challenge 
for us on an investigatory basis. 

Certainly we applaud the efforts that are happening in the pri- 
vate business world of companies saying that they will not partici- 
pate in human trafficking, either with their supply chains or in 
other methods of simply not having them participate in this effort 
at all. And we believe that we need to continue to educate the 
American public so that they will also express similar outrage, as 
we have with other issues, and see the change in the public view. 

But at first, we need to have the American public recognize that 
there is a problem here in the United States, and, frankly, in my 
discussions, as I have gone out, I do not think that necessarily 
State and local law enforcement even believe that there is a prob- 
lem. And they may not even believe that these ads would affect 
their community. 

Once we have had a chance to share with them our training and 
our knowledge, almost universally — and this is borne out by the re- 
search of the Department of Justice — there is a recognition and 
then there is a heightened scrutiny, and that is where I think we 
need to start. We need to have all of our law enforcement partners 
recognize that this is a challenge for us and collaborate and find 
those best practices that will help us attack it. 

Senator Chiesa. Thank you. Mr. Dinkins. 

Mr. Dinkins. Absolutely, I think this is an area that we can all 
agree on, that we cannot arrest our way out of it. And I think by 
educating people, it really bears out the results that we have seen 
on the enforcement side, because we are able to identify, early on, 
red flag indicators of abuse. 

You are talking about the web-based companies, and this was not 
my idea, but we certainly got some good investigative leads out of 
it. There was a private institution, a banking institution, that did 
just what you did. They searched the Internet looking for individ- 
uals advertising commercial sex on the Internet. Then, they looked 
at the same web addresses, phone numbers, and contact informa- 
tion, to see if they were advertising overseas in at-risk countries for 
an pairs or for employment opportunities in the United States, to 
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do a bait-and-switch. And, we actually came up with some very 
good leads on there. And that is great to create investigations, but 
the best way to do it is not have the ads and not have those web 
housers housing that type of material in the beginning. And usu- 
ally, as Judge Hill mentioned, once we educate private businesses 
and web companies, they take action very quickly to rid them- 
selves — nobody wants to be contributing to human trafficking. 

Senator Chiesa. Thanks. The same question, Ms. Gannon. 

Ms. Gannon. Thank you. The Department shares your serious 
concerns about the use of the Internet to perpetrate these types of 
crimes, and particularly against these vulnerable victims. The De- 
partment has had successful investigations and prosecutions re- 
lated to online advertisements of minors for sex trafficking. 

Just 2 weeks ago, I attended meetings where I was informed 
about the utilization and leveraging of technology to look for miss- 
ing children in these ads, something the Department takes very se- 
riously. 

As a general matter, any prosecution of a website or an indi- 
vidual who is purchasing these types of services requires the gov- 
ernment, whether it be State or Federal, to prove beyond a reason- 
able doubt that the website operators actually knew or had reason- 
able cause to believe that the advertisement was for a sexual act 
as opposed to a legal service, and that the individual depicted in 
the advertisement in the instance of minor sex trafficking is under 
the age of 18. 

We will continue to aggressively combat human trafficking, 
whether it takes place online or off, and we are certainly cognizant 
of the unique factors that this type of trafficking advertisements 
present. 

While our primary focus is on the traffickers of these victims, be- 
cause they are primarily responsible for the caused harm to the 
victim, we have also engaged the Department in demand-side en- 
forcement, and through operations we have looked at the pur- 
chasers of these type of sexual services on the Internet. And in the 
case of United States v. dangers out of the Eighth Circuit, the De- 
partment pursued an affirmative appeal when the district court re- 
jected those charges against a purchaser, and the Eighth Circuit 
agreed with the Department and found that the existing human- 
trafficking Federal statute 1591 does apply to purchasers of sexual 
services on the Internet. 

Senator Chiesa. OK. And I hope you will continue to let this 
Committee know about things that they can do the strengthen your 
ability to bring those prosecutions, because they are so important. 

And, Mr. Chairman, if I may have Mr. Campbell also respond to 
the same question. 

Chairman Carper. Sure. 

Senator Chiesa. Thank you. 

Mr. Campbell. Yes, Senator. Where these websites are in some 
way supporting, according to the criteria of the statute, human 
trafficking, sex trafficking, we are certainly going to work closely 
with the Department of Justice to investigate and prosecute those. 
Some of those companies are more cooperative than others in re- 
gard to that issue, and we continue to work with them to increase 
that cooperation and really focus in this area. 
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If I may, I wanted to say something about these special events. 
You alluded to the Super Bowl. One thing that these ads do is dem- 
onstrate to us when there might be an increase of human traf- 
ficking, prostitution, et cetera, at these types of special events. It 
could be a sporting event. It could be a large business convention, 
some other type of event at any location in the United States. And 
we see from the proliferation of ads that there might be an influx 
of pimps bringing in their adults and children, because children are 
normally embedded also in adult prostitution rings. And in that 
case, what we do through our Crimes Against Children Interagency 
Task Forces is we begin gathering more intelligence about where 
this might occur. We look at social media sites. We look at the 
areas, the street tracks where they are being trafficked. We work 
through our other sources of information, even in drug areas and 
other gang areas to obtain information. We train our local partners 
on what to look for as well. We partner with local community serv- 
ices for them also to be focused in case we can do a rescue and they 
can provide services to them in that event. We use our Victim As- 
sistance Services as well. 

So it is an important focus area for us, and we are going to con- 
tinue to be focused in that area as these events do occur around 
the country. 

Senator Chiesa. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Carper. You bet. 

Senator Heitkamp, thank you again so much for bringing this 
here. 

Senator Heitkamp. Thank you. And thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
It is just so critically important that we get on top of this. 

I look at this problem as kind of an hourglass, and Senator Car- 
per I think has done a great job asking you to think about all of 
the potential victims out there and how do we avoid sending them 
into the pipeline to continue to be victims. And we all know that 
a lot of the runaways that we are talking about already were sex- 
ual assault victims, and that is the dirty little secret about run- 
away kids. They are usually running away from a condition like 
that. 

Now, we have all the bad guys who would exploit all those kids. 
But then we have all the people who serve to be the customers of 
the bad guys. And we have learned from our work in domestic vio- 
lence that there is a way to begin to have deterrence against those 
people who would participate on either end in terms of — I hate to 
use the word “shaming,” but certainly before, if this was simply a 
family matter, it was a lot easier. But when it became a public 
matter and a crime against everyone in this country — which this 
one is. It is not just these victims. It is crime against every person 
in this country and the sensibility of every person in this country. 

So I want to go to the demand side, and you have already begun 
that process of talking about it. But somehow we have to reduce 
the demand and the sense that it is OK to do this, it is OK to hire 
someone into domestic servitude, it is OK to use a prostitute, and 
maybe I do not know her age or his age, it is OK to run your fac- 
tory on less than minimum wage, all of that is OK. 
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So I want you all to give me a couple ideas on how we build bet- 
ter deterrence into this system, and I want to start with you, Mr. 
Campbell. I am sure you have horrific stories that you could tell 
this Committee of situations, but I want to know what additional 
kind of tools we could provide or that could be provided to law en- 
forcement to investigate the demand side. 

Mr. Campbell. Right. Well, certainly, the types of media cam- 
paigns that we conduct, such as when we did Operation Cross 
Country, where we put the word out to the public in regard to how 
to look for child trafficking, the vulnerable communities to look in, 
and partnering with community agencies and so forth, and expos- 
ing to the public, as you said, the fact that this does exist and that 
it is illegal and it is being vigorously investigated by partnerships 
of Federal and local agencies. 

Senator Heitkamp. I understand that may lead to more inves- 
tigations and more complaints. But I am talking about preventing 
the marketplace from working. 

Mr. Campbell. Yes. 

Senator Heitkamp. We used to talk about publishing the name 
of every person who was engaged in spousal abuse. You have the 
ten most wanted. I mean, I am trying to get at what is going to 
stop people from demanding these services or using the services of 
human beings who are trafficks. 

Mr. Campbell. Well, certainly we have named individuals to the 
top ten most wanted, in fact, who are egregious offenders even at 
an international type scale as a way of exposing individuals, and 
we support local law enforcement in regard to what they do with 
information that they can use to expose these individuals as well 
and put them in local newspapers and that type of thing. 

But I would respectfully also submit that a vigorous prosecution 
of these individuals that is nationally known, that is very effective, 
that results in large sweeps of rescuing victims, arresting pimps, 
a lot of times either ourselves or the locals arresting the Johns, as 
they call them, that type of thing, I would submit that media expo- 
sure of that activity acts as a deterrent as well. 

Senator Heitkamp. Ms. Gannon. 

Ms. Gannon. Thank you. I think your comparison to the domes- 
tic violence situation is very appropriate. Trafficking is not a pri- 
vate matter. As Judge Hill was talking about the young girl who 
was held in Orange County, it was a neighbor who came forward 
and reported that. And many years ago, perhaps in a domestic vio- 
lence situation people would have turned the other way and 
thought that it was not their problem. But through public aware- 
ness of trafficking, we are encouraging people to come forward 
when they see something that looks wrong. When they see a young 
girl on the street, they might think twice and call law enforcement 
and say, this girl is in an area known for prostitution, she does not 
look to be 18, she does not look to be of age. And that would raise 
particular concern for them. 

The Department has conducted research in this area. Specifi- 
cally, the National Institute of Justice commissioned a study re- 
garding demand-side enforcement and its effectiveness, and there 
is a website that provides information on the effectiveness of those 
programs as it relates to prostitution specifically. 
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As my colleague from the FBI stated, the Innocence Lost Na- 
tional Initiative and Operation Cross Country, through that media 
attention it does create a dialogue, and hopefully that dialogue is 
happening at schools when students read about this operation, it 
is happening at the dinner table where people can talk about it and 
discuss how this is an affront to the very basic nature of our coun- 
try. 

Senator Heitkamp. Ms. Gannon — and I do not mean not to ask 
the other witnesses, but I did want to get a specific question in on 
Indian country. 

Ms. Gannon. Absolutely. 

Senator Heitkamp. Because of its jurisdictional complexities, it 
presents some real challenges, and obviously Federal officials have 
a great deal of jurisdiction and are looked to as the savior. 

I know that you were recently in North Dakota. Thank you for 
that visit. And I am wondering if you can offer any insights about 
strategies in Indian country that we should be pursuing. 

Ms. Gannon. Actually, I have not had the opportunity to go to 
North Dakota, although I would love to. But specifically with re- 
gard to Indian country, I think there are opportunities that we 
have and that need to be addressed. Specifically, I have been work- 
ing with members of the Office of Tribal Justice to increase public 
awareness, and I know that the U.S. Attorneys’ Offices have been 
very active and have been looking to increase their number of Spe- 
cial Assistant United States Attorneys from tribal prosecutors’ of- 
fices who are best situated to be in the community and to work to- 
gether with the U.S. Attorneys’ Offices to encourage reporting and 
to successfully prosecute Indian country cases. 

Senator Heitkamp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Carper. Did you want Mr. Dinkins and Judge Hill to 
respond? If you do, go ahead. Then I will recognize Kelly if she 
comes back and John if she does not. 

Senator McCain. Go ahead. 

Chairman Carper. Go ahead. 

Senator Heitkamp. I mean, I would love to hear the other two 
responses. 

Chairman Carper. Please. Just be fairly brief. 

Senator Heitkamp. I do not want to use up all my time. 

Chairman Carper. Just be fairly brief. Thanks. 

Mr. Dinkins. Reducing the demand, as you suggested, I think is 
a key. I think that having strong sentences, which we have seen, 
for servitude-type cases has been very powerful and puts folks on 
warning. 

It is probably a little more challenging when it comes to the com- 
mercial sex environment, particularly if it does involve children. As 
I mentioned earlier, that is a social illness that unfortunately is too 
common. And I do not think that even sending pedophiles away for 
30 years will prevent another pedophile from possibly taking ac- 
tion. So I think that we need other avenues for treatment and to 
deal with that type of issue. 

But definitely the heavy sentences, we are seeing life sentences 
in some cases for 

Senator Heitkamp. I do have a question, Mr. Dinkins, because 
I was one of the leaders on civil commitment of sex offenders, many 
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of whom are pedophiles, repeat offender pedophiles. Have you seen 
anything coming out of those treatment programs that would en- 
courage the Department or encourage us to believe that this is a 
treatable problem? 

Mr. Dinkins. I am not really that suited to respond but I am 
very skeptical that this is a treatable problem. 

Ms. Hill. I would like to address the demand-side question. The 
National Association of Attorney Generals approximately 2 years 
ago started their four-pillar campaign, and one of the pillars was 
to address the demand side. 

As all you former Attorney Generals are well aware, much of this 
prosecution occurs in the State courts. There is an estimate that 
95 percent of criminal conduct is addressed in the State courts. 

One of the things that we have been working on at DHS, given 
my prior background as a State court judge, is to educate the 
judges. I believe that when I was on the municipal court, there 
were victims of human trafficking coming through my courtroom as 
defendants. I believe that they were pleading guilty to prostitution 
charges. I can remember someone sitting in the back, the pimp, 
staring me down, and the prostitute. But I simply did not under- 
stand the dynamics of what was occurring. I did not know that per- 
son in all likelihood could not enter a voluntary plea because they 
were being coerced into prostitution. 

This is an area where the judges need to be educated, as they 
were with domestic violence. They were taught about the cycle of 
violence and why a victim would recant her testimony or his testi- 
mony at trial. Similar education is needed here to help address the 
issue of victims being revictimized through our court system. I 
think that will also help drive the discussion on how the State 
courts should address the demand side, particularly for sex traf- 
ficking. 

Chairman Carper. Thank you. Senator McCain. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR MCCAIN 

Senator McCain. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

At least six departments and agencies are authorized to receive 
$127 million in funding to combat human trafficking. Of that $127 
million, $21 million is for investigations and prosecution of human 
trafficking in the United States. Maybe the witnesses could provide 
for the record what that $106 million that is not spent for inves- 
tigations and prosecution is spent on. So if the witnesses would 
provide for the record what their various agencies spend and on 
what, I would be very interested. 

Ms. Hill, was that you in that film there? 

Ms. Hill. No, it was not me. 

Senator McCain. It is someone who looked a lot like you. I know 
about advertising. That is not a very good message. That showed 
two people bumping into each other and spilling their lunch. If you 
really want to have a message that will strike home to people, 
show the young lady that Ms. Gannon was talking about, show the 
people that have been victimized in a way that makes us so re- 
pulsed that we do not even want to think about it. That has been 
the most effective ads on things like smoking. 
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I do not know how much you spent on that, but it is a muddled 
message. People knocking each other down while having lunch is 
not a very effective message. I hope you will review it. And there 
are enough compelling stories associated with this horrible crime 
that I think you could get the message through a lot more effec- 
tively. 

Mr. Dinkins, how strong is the linkage between drug cartels and 
human trafficking that are operating across mainly our southern 
border? 

Mr. Dinkins. There is definitely a linkage. While not all drug- 
trafficking organizations that we have seen in Mexico and through- 
out the United States are engaged, we definitely have seen some 
trafficking organizations, drug-trafficking organizations involved in 
both human smuggling as well as human trafficking. 

Senator McCain. Did you see the July 31st Time magazine arti- 
cle, “Mexican Drug Cartels’ Other Business: Sex Trafficking,” that 
pointed out particularly that Mexican cartels like the Zetas have 
become heavily involved in the human-trafficking business from 
Mexico? 

Mr. Dinkins. I definitely have seen that many of the Mexican 
drug-trafficking organizations have morphed into more organized 
crime. They are willing to make money in any way that they can, 
sir. 

Senator McCain. Well, you have seen it. How serious is the prob- 
lem? 

Mr. Dinkins. It is drug smuggling, as well as human trafficking, 
is very significant. 

Senator McCain. Well, the subject of this hearing is about 
human trafficking. 

Mr. Campbell, what evidence have you seen? 

Mr. Campbell. Yes, well, as Ms. Gannon mentioned in her state- 
ment, we have the bilateral agreement with Mexico, and the pur- 
pose of that then is to share information and work against those 
cartels in all of the criminal activities that they are engaged in. 
And certainly this is an area of primary focus for the FBI. 

Senator McCain. And have you seen it grow larger? Less? The 
same? What trends are you seeing on that? The information we 
have is that organizations like the Zetas originally were simply in 
drug trafficking, and they have branched out into other areas, in- 
cluding human trafficking, including money laundering and some 
other activities. Have you seen an increase in human trafficking 
across the Mexican border by the cartels? 

Mr. Campbell. Senator, I do not have the information right now 
on the specifics of the growth of human trafficking related to 

Senator McCain. Well, have you got an estimate? 

Mr. Campbell [continuing]. The torder. I can provide that. 

Senator McCain. Do you have an estimate? 

Mr. Campbell. I do not, sir. I can provide you some other infor- 
mation. But I can tell you that human trafficking in general across 
the United States is unfortunately a growing problem. It is 
trending upward. Senator. 

Senator McCain. Ms. Gannon, one of the disturbing facts of this 
horrible stuff is that 95 percent of the young women and men who 
are subjected to this have a cell phone, and yet they never call in 
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to get relief from the terrible situation they are in. That is because 
of physical and mental debasement. What is your take on that? 

Ms. Gannon. There is definitely an element of fear and retalia- 
tion. These traffickers are ruthless in manipulating their victims 
and putting fear of physical violence — and substantiated fear. They 
beat them, they tattoo them, they hold them in isolation. And so 
even if they do have a means of communication, many are reluc- 
tant to come forward. 

I think the way to address that is by increasing public aware- 
ness, getting that hotline out there in the right places, whether it 
be truck stops, transportation hubs, so if they are moving they 
have a chance to see it; and also the engagement of community and 
faith-based organizations. So if that trafficking victim does go to a 
juvenile shelter at some point, that person at the shelter is trained 
to identify the signs of trafficking, knows what to do, who the ap- 
propriate person at the local police department or Federal agency 
is to call, and gives that victim some assurance that they will be 
treated with respect; law enforcement is there to help them, not ar- 
rest and hurt them; and that they can trust them in order to come 
forward, and they will receive the victim services that they so des- 
perately need. 

Senator McCain. The Texas Attorney General said the Super 
Bowl is the largest single human-trafficking incident in United 
States history. That is a stunning statement. Do you think maybe 
we ought to have some of our people on hand, Mr. Dinkins, during 
the Super Bowl? 

Mr. Dinkins. Absolutely, Senator. We are actually already work- 
ing on that. Both myself and the Bureau have teams preparing in 
advance of the Super Bowl to educate the State and locals, as well 
as businesses and the non-governmental organizations (NGOs), to 
be on the lookout for human trafficking. 

Senator McCain. Well, if it is the largest single human-traf- 
ficking incident in United States history, you should not have too 
much difficulty detecting that, I would think. 

Finally, I am somewhat interested in the six different depart- 
ments and agencies that are involved in this. Are you satisfied with 
the level of cooperation, Ms. Hill? 

Ms. Hill. I am. I think that there has been a remarkable part- 
nership among the personnel that are present here, as well as DHS 
has entered into partnerships with agencies across the Federal 
Government and with the National Association of Counties. I think 
that on this issue, the folks that are involved work remarkably well 
together. All of us share a belief that modern slavery has to come 
to an end. Certainly there may be minor instances, but in my expe- 
rience, we have worked closely together and shared resources, 
shared ideas, shared best practices to become more effective. Just 
in the time that I have been working on this issue, I have wit- 
nessed this myself. 

Senator McCain. Well, I am glad to hear of your confidence. I 
am sorry that since it seems that human trafficking is on the rise, 
your dedication has not shown the results that perhaps we might 
like to see. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Chairman Carper. Thank you, Senator McCain. And, again, our 
thanks to Cindy for all of her efforts in this regard. 

John and I spent a lot of years in the Navy at about the same 
time, actually. He was a hero. I was just a guy who flew around 
in a plane. I was lucky enough that we did not get shot down. But 
this is an all-hands-on-deck moment. And there is also a real 
shared responsibility here. It just cannot be law enforcement. It 
just cannot be the Federal Government. It just cannot be the State 
government. It just cannot be nonprofits. It has to be all of us. And 
John’s point is a really good one. We are spending a fair amount 
of money, and the question of how well we are coordinating what 
we do, and as much as we are trying to do a good job, everything 
I do I know I can do better, and obviously this is something we 
have to do better as well, and making sure we are not duplicating, 
that we are coordinating, and each of us is playing an appropriate 
role. 

Senator Ayotte, Recovering Attorney General Ayotte, please. 

Senator Ayotte. Thank you. I want to thank the witnesses. I 
wanted to get at the issue to followup on what Senator McCain was 
asking about. I was struck. Judge Hill, when I heard you testify 
about the numbers from 2012, that these were improvements on 
the past, with 950 arrests, 381 convictions, and $1 million in for- 
feiture. And that struck me as fairly small given some of the esti- 
mates of what the problem is here. 

How big is this problem in our country that obviously is a hor- 
rific criminal problem? But those numbers, just looking even from 
a State Attorney General perspective, I am glad that you are work- 
ing really hard to improve them, but I just was really struck by, 
given the size of the United States and given the issues that we 
have heard about this afternoon. 

Ms. Hill. Good data in this area remains a challenge. There are 
a number of efforts, as you have heard, in the Department of Jus- 
tice and elsewhere to get good data. 

One caution I would give with regard to the data that I gave, I 
am confident that underestimates what is actually occurring across 
the United States, and the reason for that is because prosecutors 
and judges may not choose to prosecute cases under a new statute, 
the human-trafficking statute. It requires additional proof that 
they may not need for a rape or kidnapping charge. It requires 
proof of forced fraud or coercion. To prove that, in almost all in- 
stances you will need the testimony of the victim, and sometimes, 
as we have discussed, the victim is going to be unable to tell his 
or her story in the courtroom. 

So the prosecutors may choose another charge that requires a 
lower level of proof, or hopeful that they will get a similar sentence. 
They will use their discretion to make sure the conduct is ad- 
dressed, even if it is not addressed under the Federal anti-human- 
trafficking statute or the statutes that we now have in close to 50 
States. 

I do not think that those statutes are used as widely as we know 
the problem is because — and this is based on my experience as a 
prosecutor and as a judge — an unfamiliar statute is a deterrent to 
the prosecutor and the judge. They want to make sure that the 
prosecution, if it is successful, does remain a successful conviction. 
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and this is probably a little inside baseball, but for a judge, the 
most likely place of reversal is on jury instructions, and the time 
that will occur was with a new statute, untested statute. 

So there are built-in deterrents. The Department of Justice has 
looked at this as well, in terms of prosecutors, of why there are not 
as many human-trafficking convictions. So these numbers, the 
trend is positive. The absolute numbers I do not believe reflect 
what is actually occurring in the United States. But I do not have 
those numbers for you. I can only share my own experience in how 
these new statutes play out. 

Senator Ayotte. Do we have the right statute, meaning have 
there been any difficulties with the statute itself? Ms. Gannon, you 
mentioned the Jungers case in the Eighth Circuit in which the cir- 
cuit court of appeals overturned the district court decision on basi- 
cally holding the purchaser accountable under the trafficking stat- 
ute. So has that been settled, is there any conflict among the cir- 
cuits? Is there any issue that needs to be clarified from us in terms 
of the Federal statute? 

Ms. Gannon. Just to make sure I was clear, in the Jungers case, 
the Eighth Circuit said that the statute does apply to purchasers. 

Senator Ayotte. Right, but it is obviously one circuit court of ap- 
peals. Is there any conflict there? Or is that issue fairly resolved 
in terms of prosecution across the country of these types of crimes? 
Because if we cannot prosecute the purchasers, then we are not ob- 
viously going to get at this crime, because the purchasers need to 
be fully prosecuted, held up, and the public needs to understand 
that those purchasers are going to be prosecuted, they will be — as 
my colleague Senator Heitkamp certainly said, they will know pub- 
licly the crimes that they have committed, because that is how we 
are going to discourage this also on the purchasing end. So I just 
want to make sure that there are not any legal issues that we 
should be aware of 

Ms. Gannon. No, Senator. There is no conflict among the circuits 
with regard to the application of 1591 to purchasers, and I can tell 
you that enforcement actions focused on purchasers, the demand 
side of trafficking, have occurred throughout the country. A few 
years ago, the Justice Department expanded the Project Safe 
Childhood Program to include minor sex trafficking domestically, 
and there is a very active list serve among Federal prosecutors 
about techniques, jury instructions, how to apply these laws, in ad- 
dition to the subject matter experts here in Washington which field 
calls. 

So we are working to make sure that the prosecutors in the field 
know how to use this law and how to apply it appropriately. 

Senator Ayotte. And one thing that leapt out at me as we talked 
about the issue of coordination — and obviously many of these vic- 
tims, vulnerable victims, too many of them children — is part of the 
group that is coordinating all this, the Internet Crimes Against 
Children (ICAC) Task Forces. 

Ms. Gannon. Absolutely. 

Senator Ayotte. Because I had the familiarity of working with 
my ICAC Task Force in New Hampshire, and, frankly, it is just 
shocking the amount of child pornography and sexual exploitation 
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that is occurring over the Internet. And so I see this as obviously 
a tool that these traffickers could be using as well. 

Ms. Gannon. Absolutely. The Internet Crimes Against Children 
Task Forces are active in this effort as well, and they are funded 
and organized through our Office of Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
quency Prevention, which I should have mentioned earlier as one 
of the organizations which really can address the root causes and 
reasons why some of these children find themselves in such a vul- 
nerable area. 

And another nice thing about the task force program in this in- 
stance is it really builds a bridge that has already existed for many 
years now between the Federal, State, and local law enforcement. 
And so adding trafficking awareness in a way that already has a 
structure in which the Department of Homeland Security and FBI 
participate in this program can maximize. And then in my experi- 
ence as a Federal prosecutor in California, what happened was I 
then began speaking with the local district attorney’s office, and so 
there is coordination as the State Attorneys General have focused 
on this issue, the State legislatures have focused on this issue and 
passed State laws, which may be very similar to the Federal laws, 
or slightly different, that the prosecutors at that level can also sit 
down and have a discussion about where most appropriately to 
pursue the case, factoring in everything from the elements nec- 
essary to the possible penalties to what is appropriate for the vic- 
tim, the duration of the case. And I engaged in many conversations 
with my local prosecutor colleagues. 

So that is an area where the numbers also — I think we are going 
to see an increase both in Federal investigations and prosecutions 
and as the States continue to engage in this issue, we will see it 
in both systems. 

Senator Ayotte. I want to thank all of you, and I know my time 
has expired, but one of the things we did when I was Attorney 
General is we did an Internet safety booklet that went into all of 
our schools, and I did that in partnership with the ICAC Task 
Force, getting their advice to see what that should say. And so I 
think that is a natural partnership because they are doing — at the 
local level, a lot of the partners in the ICAC Task Force are doing 
education in the schools in addition to their law enforcement func- 
tion of enforcing the laws. So I am glad to hear that you are work- 
ing with that task force because I think that is a natural partner 
right there. Thank you. 

Chairman Carper. Senator Ayotte, thank you, and thanks so 
much for joining us today and for all that you bring to this hearing. 

You know what I was thinking? I was thinking. Senator 
Heitkamp, about some things you said the other day when you 
were in Delaware, talking about the Truth Campaign. I am sure 
our Attorney Generals remember not that many years ago, maybe 
a dozen or so years ago, the Attorney Generals of our country — and 
Senator Heitkamp was one of the leaders in this — all 50 States ne- 
gotiated a settlement with the tobacco industry to deter young peo- 
ple from starting to use tobacco, and if they already started, to en- 
courage them to quit. Remarkably successful. A remarkably suc- 
cessful effort. And I ended up being the founding Vice Chairman 
of the American Legacy Foundation, which was created out of this 
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effort. And in terms of a public awareness campaign, literally 
shaped by young people, by kids, teenagers, pre-teens who helped 
shape the message. It was called the “Truth Campaign.” Hard-hit- 
ting, really to the gut, and all kinds of multimedia efforts, a lot of 
places like TV shoes, movies, venues that people our age — or at 
least my age — would never see. But, boy, it worked with the kids. 
I am thinking about best practices and what worked in terms of 
reducing young people’s use of tobacco, the desire to find it attrac- 
tive, incredibly successful. 

The teen pregnancy campaign, I alluded to that earlier, teen 
pregnancy rates in this country since 1992 are down by half. A 
pretty amazing achievement if you think about it. And the chal- 
lenge that is before us in this regard is daunting, but in terms of 
maybe some campaigns, teen pregnancy, tobacco use among young 
people, that have been remarkably successful literally in the last 
decade or two, maybe there are some lessons we can learn from 
them. 

I said earlier that I would telegraph my pitch. I said I was going 
to come back to you and ask you to look around the world at other 
countries. This is a problem not just here but in a lot of other coun- 
tries, advanced countries, developing countries, developed coun- 
tries. But just think for us out loud about some best practices in 
other parts of the world where they are grappling with this and 
they are having some success, either on the supply side or the de- 
mand side, please. And, Judge, would you go first? 

Ms. Hill. I think that we have looked internationally, certainly, 
at the Blue Campaign, and I will just explain how we came up with 
the term 

Chairman Carper. And I am going to have to ask you to be pret- 
ty brief, if you would. 

Ms. Hill. Sure. The Blue Campaign, it is a reference to the 
United Kingdom’s efforts to combat human trafficking, the U.N. Of- 
fice of Drugs and Crime Blue Heart Campaign to combat human 
trafficking, as well as a reference to the Thin Blue Line. 

We have also entered into bilateral agreements with a number 
of nations to work together on capacity-building efforts with them. 
All of this similar in other nations, they need to build their capac- 
ity just as we need to build here. And so we look to their trainings 
and their other offerings to make sure that ours make sense. 

Finally, we have entered into an agreement with Interpol so that 
we can learn together the best ways internationally to combat 
human trafficking. 

Chairman Carper. Good. Thank you. 

Mr. Dinkins, just very briefly. 

Mr. Dinkins. Sure. I am not sure if one country anywhere in the 
world actually has found the silver bullet to combat human traf- 
ficking, but 

Chairman Carper. I like to say there are a lot of silver BB’s. 
Maybe one of them has — we can pick up silver BB’s from different 
places. 

Mr. Dinkins. But we definitely are sharing ideas and practices, 
and as Judge Hill mentioned, I think a big important part of what 
we are doing is for those — making sure that the weaker countries 
that do not have that experience, we are bringing them up to the 
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same level as the rest of the developed world, and we are actively 
doing that. 

Chairman Carper. All right. Thanks. Ms. Gannon. 

Ms. Gannon. Yes, we work with the Department of State who 
issues an international Trafficking in Persons Report, and that is 
a good tool to look at the challenges and successes that other coun- 
tries have engaged in to address this issue. 

Our subject matter experts in the Child Exploitation and Obscen- 
ity Section and Human Trafficking Prosecution Unit work exten- 
sively with international partners to address exactly what you are 
discussing in terms of best practices, and in particular, the Child 
Exploitation and Obscenity Section is quite active in international 
trainings and meetings. 

Chairman Carper. All right. Mr. Campbell. 

Mr. Campbell. Yes, we recently had an arrest of a top-ten fugi- 
tive involved in this type of activity in another country, a lot of co- 
operation there. We are seeing cooperation from the Philippines, 
Thailand, and we work very closely with Interpol and Europol as 
well, and we are involved in 40 different international task forces 
regarding child trafficking, child sex tourism, that type of thing. 

Chairman Carper. All right. Thank you. 

Senator Chiesa? And I mentioned to Senator Chiesa and Senator 
Heitkamp that I would like for us to try to limit ourselves to 5 min- 
utes in this round, so it is in your hands. 

I am going to take a quick phone call, and I will be right back. 

Senator Chiesa [presiding.] Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We have 
talked about how we are continuing to evolve as a law enforcement 
community and as legislative community in trying to educate our- 
selves about human trafficking. Part of that obviously is reminding 
people every chance we get that we have modern-day slavery, be- 
cause that is something that shocks people when they hear it and 
they hear the statistics and they hear about the numbers that we 
have in this country and in other places. 

So what I would like to talk to each of you about now is one of 
the issues we tried to deal with in New Jersey was when we come 
on a crime scene, our law enforcement officers are expertly trained 
to identify it, take it down, and then take steps to prosecute who- 
ever might be involved in that criminal activity. 

One of the things we started to ask them to do was to dig a little 
deeper and find what may not be obvious at first glance. I know 
that you have talked a lot about the sharing of information. Some 
of the questions went to that. I would like to know, as a result of 
the tremendous amount of knowledge that you are beginning to 
buildup, how much of that is shared with State and local law en- 
forcement and through what methods is it being shared? I will 
start with Judge Hill. 

Ms. Hill. At DHS, one of our primary focuses is law enforce- 
ment. So one of the very first products we produced after we had 
reviewed the academic literature was a computerized training for 
State and local law enforcement specifically designed to capture in 
video segments, for example, a brothel scene or a traffic stop or en- 
countering a young teenager on the street dressed in a manner and 
in a place where you might believe prostitution was occurring, to 
alert the officers to what the indicators are from those scenes that 
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could lead you to believe that trafficking is possibly occurring, and 
then what should you do based on that. 

We also have trained them on immigration relief because we 
know that our foreign-born victims will be interested in immigra- 
tion relief, and it will help us as we investigate the case, help sta- 
bilize that victim. 

So we have then worked internationally as well with the capacity 
building that Mr. Dinkins has referenced, so we go to many con- 
ferences, including the National Native American Law Enforce- 
ment Association, just last week in Las Vegas DHS was rep- 
resented and presenting. 

So wherever we can, we try to share our materials and also live 
programming to raise the level of understanding of trafficking. 

Senator Chiesa. Thank you. Mr. Dinkins. 

Mr. Dinkins. I will point out a couple different — because I do 
think this is a key for our successful investigations. Our State and 
local partners and tribal partners, are really the front line in de- 
tecting so much of the criminal activity. So, we do both formal 
training, for example in their different academies, but also informal 
training during roll call in the mornings, and afternoons at the 
change of shifts, recognizing that not everybody is going to go back 
through the police academy. So we do it, both informally and for- 
mally with our State and local law enforcement partners. 

But also, I will point out another way that we have been able to 
hit a large number; that is through associations, like the Associa- 
tion of Certified Anti-Money Laundering (ACAMS) investigators; 
they are over 15,000 investigators from different financial institu- 
tions. We created webinars working with them to actually educate 
the investigators and the financial industry to identify red flag in- 
dicators for human trafficking. So we are doing it on many dif- 
ferent fronts, sir. 

Senator Chiesa. Thank you. Ms. Gannon. 

Ms. Gannon. I agree that the coordination with State and local 
law enforcement and education and training for them is vital to 
combat this issue. The Justice Department’s Bureau of Justice As- 
sistance and Office for Victims of Crime, which are two grant com- 
ponents have been very engaged in this issue. They have provided 
grants to State and local law enforcement task forces, which are in 
addition to the FBI task forces, to examine comprehensive ways to 
combat this issue and provide them with the training and best 
practices. 

In addition, the Office for Victims of Crime provides training on 
how to respond to victims of trafficking, which is an integral part 
to addressing this issue because a victim who is receiving the serv- 
ices that they need can assist with the prosecution of the offender. 
And so from July 1, 2011, to June 30, 2012, these grantees trained 
over 28,000 professionals representing schools and educational in- 
stitutions, faith-based organizations and religious institutions, vic- 
tim service providers, in addition to State, tribal, and local law en- 
forcement. So we are doing that both through the FBI and the U.S. 
Attorneys’ Office task forces, but also through these grant pro- 
grams. 

Senator Chiesa. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Chairman Carper [presiding.] You bet. 

Senator Heitkamp. 

Senator Heitkamp. Probably just to talk to you, Ms. Gannon, 
about the kind of challenges of working with these victims and the 
difficulty that we have. 

One of the things that we did in domestic violence is we began 
to prosecute cases without victim testimony. It was a huge training 
effort, and it changed the way we looked at these cases. And one 
thing that the judge mentioned is the difficulty in having trauma- 
tized victims provide testimony. If our prosecutions are going to 
rely on victim testimony, we are not going to be very successful. 

And so what strategies has DOJ advocated for to get beyond rely- 
ing on victims and to do investigations and prosecutions that are 
not victim centered? 

Ms. Gannon. The Department, through its Project Safe Child- 
hood coordinators — and each U.S. Attorney’s Office also has a civil 
rights/human trafficking prosecutor coordinator, and they receive 
training and information via e-mail list serves that provide them 
the best practices. So an essential part of a successful prosecution 
is finding the corroborating evidence. 

Senator Heitkamp. Of the number of prosecutions that you have 
had under the Federal anti-trafficking law, how many of them were 
done without a victim? 

Ms. Gannon. I apologize. Senator. I do not have that informa- 
tion. 

Senator Heitkamp. It would be really interesting to find out be- 
cause I think that if we are just always going to rely on repairing 
a victim, you are going to miss the statute. No. 1. And, No. 2, you 
may never get victim testimony for a whole lot of reasons that in- 
volve threats against family, threats against them. I mean, live in 
their world and you know why they are not cooperating with you. 
They have been told since they were this high that you are 
untrustworthy and that no one cares about them and only that per- 
son who trafficked them cares about them. And so, there is just a 
whole lot of things that we need to do better. 

We focused a lot on the sex trade and sex trafficking, but I want 
to ask you, Ms. Gannon, what industries are particularly vulner- 
able to human trafficking on the labor side, and what are we doing 
to address those industries and making the users aware that they 
may, in fact, be buying shoes or may be eating at a restaurant that 
has a notorious reputation for using human slaves. 

Ms. Gannon. If I just may answer your prior question, tech- 
nology presents some challenges, but it provides a lot of opportuni- 
ties, and I think that the Federal law enforcement community and 
prosecutors are looking to technology. A question was asked about 
cell phones, correctly, forensically examining those cell phones that 
a victim may have to look at text messages corroborating their in- 
formation. 

Senator Heitkamp. Or social media. 

Ms. Gannon. Social media. Culling through all of the informa- 
tion and evidence seized to build a successful prosecution and to 
support the victim is something that we absolutely look into and 
are concerned with. 
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In terms of labor trafficking, just last year there was an Execu- 
tive Order (EO) addressing the issue of human trafficking and gov- 
ernment contracting domestically, and that issue has also been ad- 
dressed internationally as well. And we are working with the Sen- 
ior Policy Operating Group, which is a group of many agencies 
across the government who meet and discuss important issues, and 
one of them is identifying industries. The Department of Labor is 
working on this issue and has issued a list of initial industries, and 
we are looking at that in order to maximize the effectiveness of the 
Eederal Government’s efforts to remove human trafficking from its 
supply chain. 

Senator Heitkamp. Just a point here. How helpful would immi- 
gration reform be to dealing with the labor issue on trafficking? 

Ms. Gannon. Senator, at this time, I cannot comment on that 
but would be happy and the Department would be happy to provide 
you with any technical assistance on pending legislation. 

Senator Heitkamp. Because it would seem to me that if people 
knew that there was a path forward for coming out of the shadows, 
there would be less of this kind of activity. 

Ms. Gannon. Well, that is something that we do focus on in 
terms of the immigration relief that is available through the T and 
U visa programs that are options for victims of trafficking to obtain 
status in the country, along with Continued Presence. So education 
is occurring on that in terms of specific immigration status for traf- 
ficking victims. 

Chairman Carper. Senator Heitkamp, the guy sitting next to 
you over there, John McCain, who just had to leave us, but John 
has worked a whole lot on comprehensive immigration reform. And 
when you asked that question, I thought immediately underlying 
causes. That could actually help address one of the underlying 
causes. That was just a great point. 

Sometimes when we do these hearings, if we have time, I like to 
ask our witnesses to take maybe half a minute, just no more than 
half a minute, just go back — you gave opening statements. I am 
going to give you a chance to give a closing statement, and it is 
going to be a real short one. And just like one point, maybe just 
pick one point that you especially want us to remember to keep in 
mind that maybe you have said, that others have said, and part of 
what we are trying to do here is to find how do we better coordi- 
nate this effort across government, across our country, but also 
look for common ground between statements that you are giving 
and the testimony you have given. 

Mr. Campbell, just give us one good takeaway, please. And I 
know that there are a lot of them, but give us one. 

Mr. Campbell. I would ask the public that if they suspect any 
child sex trafficking or human trafficking or something just does 
not seem right, maybe it is related to forced labor, to please call 
1-800-CALL-EBI and report that information. 

Chairman Carper. Say that again? 

Mr. Campbell. It is 1-800-CALL-FBI. 

Chairman Carper. OK. 

Mr. Campbell. Or even just call local law enforcement if they 
have any concerns at all, and somebody can start working on that 
and perhaps end up rescuing someone. 
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Chairman Carper. If you see something, say something. Now we 
have the number. Thank you. Say it again. 

Mr. Campbell. It is 1-800-CALL-FBI. 

Chairman Carper. Thank you. Ms. Gannon. 

Ms. Gannon. Thank you. I would just like to state that the De- 
partment is fully committed to this issue. It is one of the Attorney 
General’s priority goals as part of the Vulnerable People Priority 
Goal. We are committed to investigating this crime, prosecuting the 
offenders, and providing victims the services that they need. 

Chairman Carper. All right. Thanks. 

Mr. Dinkins, a short statement, please. 

Mr. Dinkins. Sir, awareness, awareness, awareness. And thank 
you for having this hearing to bring awareness to this issue. 

Chairman Carper. Thank you. And my thanks to Senator 
Heitkamp and Senator Chiesa for making sure I was aware of the 
importance, more aware of the importance of this. Judge Hill. 

Ms. Hill. Thank you for having us. Most of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s efforts as well as State efforts are based on the three P’s: 
prevention, protection, and prosecution. I think this hearing has re- 
vealed that there has to be 

Chairman Carper. Say those again, the three P’s. Those are 
good. 

Ms. Hill. Prevention, protection of the victim, and prosecution, 
and this hearing has revealed what others have already said before 
me. We need to have a fourth P: partnership. That is the way we 
are going to be able to really fight this and end modern slavery. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Carper. Those were great closing statements. Thank 
you all. 

Again, you are going to be asked some additional questions for 
the record. I would just ask that when you receive those that you 
respond to them as promptly and as fully as you can. We are really 
grateful for your being here and for the work that you do. Thank 
you so much. 

Now with that we will bring our next panel forward. Thank you. 

We want to welcome our second panel today, and I am going to 
give very brief introductions for each of you. We are happy to see 
you. How many of you, raise your hand, were you able to be here 
for part or all of the first panel? Well, that is great. That is excel- 
lent. 

Our first witness today is John Farmer, Jr. He became dean of 
the Rutgers School of Law — and I am tempted to say “New-ark” 
but we know it is “New-irk,” New Jersey, in July 2009. In April 
2013, he was appointed to serve as Senior Vice President and Gen- 
eral Counsel of Rutgers University. His legal career has been serv- 
ice in high-profile government appointments, private practice, and 
teaching and law school administration. Mr. Farmer began his ca- 
reer as a law clerk to Associate Justice Alan Handler of the New 
Jersey Supreme Court. I am sure that the two of you know each 
other pretty well. Welcome. 

Our next witness — and I am going to probably screw this one 
up — Suzanne — I am pretty good on your first name, but it looks 
like “Koplinger,” “Koplinjer”? 

Ms. Koepplinger. Koepplinger. 
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Chairman Carper. “Caplinger.” “Cap.” OK. Executive Director of 
the Minnesota Indian Women’s Resources Center. Ms. Koepplinger 
serves on a number of boards, including the American Indian Com- 
munity Development Corporation as a consultant for the Office of 
Victims of Crime Training and Technical Assistance Center. She is 
also one of 15 national leaders selected for the 2011-12 Move to 
End Violence Initiative hosted by the NoVo Eoundation. Welcome. 
Nice to see you. 

Next, our third witness is Lisa Brunner, Program Specialist for 
the National Indigenous Women’s Resource Center. Ms. Brunner 
has worked in the domestic violence and sexual assault field for 
over 15 years and is also Executive Director of a nonprofit organi- 
zation whose work addresses violence against Native Americans 
and Alaska Native women. Ms. Brunner has advocated on the 
local. State, national, and international levels to raise awareness 
about the violence against Native women within tribal commu- 
nities, something that Senator Heitkamp has discussed with me 
earlier. 

The final witness is Mr. Daniel — how do you pronounce your last 
name? 

Mr. Papa. Papa. 

Chairman Carper. Mr. Papa is a world history and government 
teacher at Jefferson High School in Jefferson Township, New Jer- 
sey. He is the director of Project Stay Gold, a student movement 
to abolish modern-day slavery. Under Mr. Papa’s leadership, his 
students have recently launched a new campaign called “Not on 
Our Turf’ to raise awareness of human trafficking surrounding the 
Super Bowl, which is being held in New Jersey next year. 

All right. Please proceed. Your entire testimonies will be made 
part of the record, and so, Mr. Earmer, if you want to lead us off, 
we will get going. Thank you. And, again, I want to especially 
thank my colleagues Senator Heitkamp and Senator Chiesa for 
their encouragement and recommendation of witnesses for this 
hearing, which I think has just been very helpful, at least to me, 
and I think to a lot of us. Thank you. Mr. Earmer. 

TESTIMONY OF JOHN J. FARMER, JR.,i SENIOR VICE PRESI- 
DENT AND UNIVERSITY COUNSEL, RUTGERS, THE STATE 

UNIVERSITY OF NEW JERSEY 

Mr. Earmer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to thank the 
Committee for inviting me here today to speak about human traf- 
ficking, one of the most important and significant civil and human 
rights issues of our time. Human trafficking is an issue that, like 
terrorism and drug trafficking, challenges both the categories we 
use to think about crime and, ultimately, the very structure of law 
enforcement itself. 

It is also an issue that, like terrorism and drug trafficking, has 
touched my career at different times and in different ways. I served 
as New Jersey’s Attorney General over a decade ago when the law 
enforcement community first became aware of what we now call 
human trafficking on a scale that transcended local. State, and na- 
tional boundaries. New Jersey conducted one of the first under- 


^The prepared statement of Mr. Farmer appears in the Appendix on page 83. 
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cover investigations of East European prostitution trafficking to 
bars and massage parlors and cooperated in an investigation of 
sweatshop labor conditions. Through these efforts, we had an early 
glimpse of the international dimensions of the trafficking issue. It 
was clear even then that this was an issue that defined ideological 
categorization even as it defied geographical boundaries. It is a 
tribute to our system that the issue has unified politicians as di- 
verse in their orientation as Rep. Chris Smith of New Jersey, who 
sponsored pioneering Federal human trafficking legislation in 2000, 
and President Obama, who echo each other in recognition of its 
evils. 

Last year, Rutgers Law School in Newark, where I was serving 
as Dean — I am currently on leave from that job so that I can serve 
as General Counsel of the university — hosted a conference on 
human trafficking. That conference, which we hosted in partner- 
ship with the Bergen County Prosecutors Office and Seton Hall 
Law School, was the second annual event intended to highlight the 
most serious criminal law issues of our time; it followed a sympo- 
sium on cyber crime in 2011. The human-trafficking symposium 
brought home to me how far we have come in combating human 
trafficking, but also how far we have to go. I would like to highlight 
both issues in my testimony this afternoon. 

First, there is no question that our States, Nation, and, to a less- 
er extent, the world have come a long way in terms of both aware- 
ness and action. In the 1990s, as awareness was beginning to 
dawn, we were as likely to see the women who were being traf- 
ficked as criminals as we were to see them as victims. To a lesser 
extent, this is still an issue. But in the intervening years, as the 
magnitude of the problem we face became clear, awareness has 
also grown and, with it, the tools available to law enforcement to 
combat the problem have multiplied. A few recent real-world exam- 
ples should suffice to make the point. 

Earlier this month, a prostitution ring operating out of Lake- 
wood, New Jersey, was taken down. The women involved, who 
were all from Mexico, were reportedly promised jobs as house 
cleaners or baby sitters and lured across the border. Prior to the 
recognition of trafficking as an international law enforcement 
issue, the problem of prostitution in Lakewood would likely have 
been seen as an issue strictly for local or county or, at best. State 
law enforcement. Now, however, law enforcement has become ac- 
customed to going beyond the local manifestation of criminal activ- 
ity to the underlying and broader issues. The Lakewood ring, for 
example, is alleged to have been part of a broader ring operating 
out of New York and other surrounding States, with additional ties 
to Mexico itself. 

This case follows closely upon the announcement in July 2013 of 
the arrests of 150 alleged traffickers and the recovery of 105 sexu- 
ally trafficked children between the ages of 14 and 17 in the largest 
nationwide crackdown in history. Operation Cross Country took 
place in 76 cities across the country and involved the cooperative 
efforts of 4,000 law enforcement officers in literally dozens of local. 
State, and Federal law enforcement agencies. In my home State of 
New Jersey, 70 arrests resulted, mostly in the area around Atlantic 
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City. This kind of effort and cooperation was inconceivable back in 
the days when we did not recognize the scope of the problem. 

Such complex investigations reflect more than just growing 
awareness; they also reflect substantive changes in the law and in 
the structure of law enforcement. According to the Polaris Project, 
some 39 States have passed anti-trafficking statutes as of August 
2013. Under the leadership of Senator Chiesa, in his prior role as 
Attorney General of New Jersey, our State passed a cutting-edge 
anti-trafficking statute earlier this year that has been highlighted 
by the Polaris Project as a model for the Nation. The New Jersey 
legislation treats trafficked people as the victims that they are, 
making it easier for them to expunge convictions, to seek assist- 
ance, and to serve as witnesses. It builds on the existing criminal 
statutes to make it easier to reach trafficking networks. Senator 
Chiesa also as Attorney General created a Human Trafficking Of- 
fice within the Division of Criminal Justice and issued a statewide 
law enforcement directive ordering an increase in trafficking inves- 
tigations and prosecutions, an increase in law enforcement train- 
ing, and an increase in services available to victims. 

Trafficking has also been highlighted at the national level by the 
American Bar Association (ABA), which identified human traf- 
ficking as its signature issue for 2012, and by the Uniform Laws 
Commission, which adopted a Uniform Act on Human Trafficking 
in June 2013. This uniform act was approved by the ABA at its an- 
nual meeting in San Francisco in August. The adoption of a uni- 
form State law will be a significant step as it will minimize the po- 
tential confusion and disparate treatment of both victims and per- 
petrators that could arise from differing laws in multiple jurisdic- 
tions. 

We have, in short, come a long way in recognizing the scope of 
the trafficking problem and in aligning our laws and the structure 
of law enforcement to meet the threat to human liberty and the in- 
sult to human dignity posed by human trafficking. The question, 
then, is what remains to be done. What are the short-term threats 
and the long-term solutions? In the balance of my time, I would 
like to highlight a short-term threat and three areas in which more 
progress needs to occur. 

The highest profile short-term threat — and a real test of the new 
laws and structure of our anti-trafficking efforts — will come with 
the festivities that will envelop New Jersey and New York sur- 
rounding the 2014 Super Bowl. Although the numbers are debated, 
experience has demonstrated that high-profile events like the 
Super Bowl attract an upsurge in human-trafficking incidents. One 
woman, who was enslaved as a child and now works to eradicate 
child prostitution, estimated that she would be expected to have 
sex with over 20 people per day during Super Bowl week. Consid- 
ering the most effective ways to prepare for the Super Bowl will 
be a good way to talk about next steps in combating trafficking 
generally. 

First, although we are on the road to having the right laws, hav- 
ing the right laws is a major achievement, but it will not be suffi- 
cient. The devil will lie in the details of the enforcement of those 
laws. 
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Second, because human trafficking is a crime that respects no 
boundaries, the geographic and bureaucratic boundaries that exist 
between and among law enforcement agencies themselves must be 
overcome. This has become, in an age of transborder crimes like 
terrorism or money laundering or illegal arms smuggling, the most 
challenging issue for law enforcement. The reality is that our law 
enforcement structure, with its emphasis on local police depart- 
ments, augmented by statewide and Federal law enforcement, is 
largely a product of an age when threats were overwhelmingly local 
and isolated. The frustrations law enforcement experience, for ex- 
ample, in solving unsolved homicides is largely a function of the re- 
ality that law enforcement is trapped within the boundaries that 
do not constrain criminals. 

A new kind of structure is required to cope with this reality. I 
am aware that the effectiveness of fusion centers in fighting ter- 
rorism has been controversial in Washington. My own view is that 
they are absolutely essential to effective law enforcement in a bor- 
derless criminal environment. I have visited the centers in New 
Jersey and in Las Vegas and have spoken with fusion center lead- 
ers from around the country. While they are, as a group perhaps 
too autonomous, they are in my view nonetheless essential, for they 
bridge a critical gap. In human trafficking, as in other borderless 
crimes, the scope of the conspiracies may transcend boundaries, but 
the first evidence of criminal conduct is likely to occur locally. Local 
reports of suspicious activity, reported to fusion centers capable of 
sifting and collating the intelligence, can be essential to identifying 
and interdicting the potential criminal conduct. Without fusion cen- 
ters, or something like them, we have no hope of taking advantage 
of the street-level acumen of the vast majority of law enforcement 
officers. 

This brings me to my final point of emphasis: awareness and 
training. If our local law enforcement officers are not trained ade- 
quately, they may not know to report suspicious precursor activity 
so that the dots can be connected. The Suspicious Activity Report- 
ing (SAR) initiative undertaken by the Justice Department and the 
Department of Homeland Security — which I assisted in developing 
by conducting roundtables in Denver, Boston, and Chicago — in 
which precursor conduct and other indicators of criminal activity 
are identified in training modules designed to guide discretion to- 
ward objective factors such as conduct and away from inappro- 
priate indicators such as race — afford a useful template that could, 
in my opinion, be adapted easily to the human-trafficking context. 

Finally, in my view, the suspicious activity reporting concept 
must be extended beyond law enforcement to the general public. 
Hotel workers, for instance, if properly trained to look for the sig- 
nature conduct of human trafficking, might be in the best position 
of all to report criminal activity. In New Jersey, training in human 
trafficking is, in fact, being extended to the hospitality industries 
in anticipation of the Super Bowl. This kind of training should 
occur nationwide, in my view. 

Human trafficking, like terrorism and other transborder crimes, 
challenges us to adapt our laws and our government structures to 
make our own borders irrelevant. Thanks to the work of Senator 
Chiesa and others, we have put the right laws in place, and we 
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have begun to raise awareness. A further commitment to fusion 
centers and to initiatives like suspicious activity reporting will be 
an important next step, in my opinion, in enabling us to eradicate 
human trafficking. 

Thank you again for your invitation to share my views. 

Chairman Carper. Mr. Farmer, thank you very much. Ms. 
Koepplinger. 

TESTIMONY OF SUZANNE KOEPPLINGER, i EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR, MINNESOTA INDIAN WOMEN’S RESOURCE CENTER 

Ms. Koepplinger. Chairman Carper, Ranking Member Chiesa, 
Senator Heitkamp, thank you very much. On behalf of the women 
and children we serve at the Minnesota Indian Women’s Resource 
Center in Minneapolis, I want to thank you for this opportunity to 
bring to your attention an egregious human rights violation that is 
being perpetrated against vulnerable Native American Children. 

Sex trafficking of our children is a growing concern. In 2009, my 
organization published the first research in the country to analyze 
the scope of sexual exploitation of any demographic group. Copies 
are provided to you. The Shattered Hearts report found disturbing 
patterns of Native women being targeted by traffickers. 

For example, of women and girls screening into direct service 
programs during this study, 40 percent of the women reported 
some involvement in commercial sexual exploitation, and 27 per- 
cent reported activities defined as sex trafficking under the TVPA. 

Our current program for Native girls is screening for risk factors 
and involvement. We have found that almost three-quarters of the 
girls who are coming into our program have experienced long-term 
homelessness and had a family member diagnosed with mental ill- 
ness and had experienced harassment, either physical or sexual vi- 
olence. The same percent, 86 percent, also had a mental health di- 
agnosis themselves, had child protection involvement, and 86 per- 
cent had experienced exposure to the sex trade. That is no coinci- 
dence. 

At the 6-month followup, this program is really finding good re- 
sults. About three-quarters of these girls were now getting housed 
safely and receiving mental health care themselves. Our program 
is the only one of its kind that is serving Native girls with a cul- 
turally strength-based service. It has a wait list, and we are receiv- 
ing more recommendations and referrals from law enforcement offi- 
cials every week. 

We continue to receive reports that Native girls are being tar- 
geted for recruitment by traffickers to the oil fields of North Da- 
kota and being sold in the “man camps.” One alleged incident in- 
volved a 14-year-old Native girl who was reportedly sold to 40 men 
in one night. One 15-year-old girl in our program has told us that 
her brother’s best friend has repeatedly tried to get her up to the 
man camps because, as he told her, “You can make us a lot of 
money, honey.” 

We also know that boys and gay, lesbian, bisexual, transgender 
and questioning (GLBTQ) or our “Two Spirit” relatives are also 
being perpetrated against, but we do not have any data. We recog- 


^The prepared statement of Ms. Koepplinger appears in the Appendix on page 91. 
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nize that they are vulnerable, and more research needs to be made 
into this population. 

We believe that the data we have is only a snapshot, a small por- 
tion of the true numbers being trafficked for a number of reasons. 
The widespread normalization of sexual violence in American In- 
dian communities has numbed many youth to the point where they 
minimize and rationalize what is happening to them just as domes- 
tic violence victims do. Some girls are gang raped by Native Mob 
or other local street gangs and live in fear of the consequences of 
snitching. Methods of recruitment can involve “guerrilla pimping,” 
which is essentially gang rapes and brutal beatings, or “finesse 
pimping,” which is much more difficult to detect and interrupt. 
This is a grooming process and has a manipulative pattern similar 
to domestic violence perpetration, where the initial relationship is 
loving but becomes increasingly more controlling, until the end re- 
sult is the girls are caught up in a web of abuse and violence that 
they cannot get out of Drugs are often used to ensure compliance. 

Most of these girls have multiple risk factors such as homeless- 
ness, early sexual abuse, and parental addiction or mental illness. 
Willingness to report or cooperate with law enforcement is rare due 
to the lack of secure housing and the complex traumas that these 
children suffer from. As they are reluctant to report to law enforce- 
ment, they are not counted in the national data sets as trafficking 
victims. The current requirement to make a law enforcement report 
and be certified by law enforcement in order to be counted as a 
trafficking victim is hindering our ability to get a true snapshot of 
what the scope of the problem is. 

The damage to the victims is severe in both human and economic 
terms. Our 2012 research report, “Early Intervention to Avoid Sex 
Trading and Trafficking of Minnesota’s Female Youth: A Benefit- 
Cost Arialysis,” found the quantifiable damage to a girl recruited 
into sexual slavery includes traumatic brain injury, damage to re- 
productive systems, and injuries from violent assaults. Mental 
health issues such as Post-Traumatic Stress Disorder (PTSD) and 
dissociative disorders are common. Yet we cannot quantify the 
damage to a child’s spirit, to her self-esteem, to her family or her 
community. 

This analysis shows a definitive return on investment to the tax- 
payers of Minnesota of $34 for every $1 that is invested in early 
intervention and prevention services. We know what works, and we 
have the evidence that it not only saves lives but saves taxpayer 
dollars. It is now a matter of prioritization. 

Since the publication of our Shattered Hearts report, my organi- 
zation has engaged our local community and tribal partners in so- 
lutions. For example, the Fond du Lac Band of Lake Superior Chip- 
pewa is working to collect more data and create systemic responses 
to trafficking. I have conducted multiple trainings across the coun- 
try, including with the Choctaw Nation of Oklahoma and the Fort 
Berthold Reservation in North Dakota. Across all systems, there is 
a need for more awareness of the tactics being used by perpetrators 
and for technical assistance in identifying and responding to the 
crime. 

Again, in North Dakota, tribal sexual assault advocates are tell- 
ing us of multiple young women who are reportedly being victim- 
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ized by traffickers but are too terrified to report the crime. The 
Bakken oil fields are indeed a boom to the economy of the region 
and have also created an explosive market for sex traffickers who 
find vulnerable victims among Native American children. This pre- 
sents an opportunity for the businesses that are profiting there to 
step into their leadership role. There is a great need for more law 
enforcement, more victim services, more awareness, and more edu- 
cation. I hope that the industry will seize this opportunity to invest 
in the wellness of the entire community where they now live and 
work. 

In Minnesota, our Human Trafficking Task Force has created a 
strong multidisciplinary response. In 2011 we passed a safe harbor 
bill, which recognizes juveniles sold into sex as victims of a crime 
and aligns the State’s statute with the Federal TVPA. Last year, 
we presented to the State legislature a model services and housing 
program called “No Wrong Door,” which is the result of a com- 
prehensive team approach analyzing how we can better identify 
youth and get them into protective services and healing services 
rather than the juvenile justice system. We were successful in se- 
curing a modest amount of funding to begin that program, but we 
need additional resources to fully complete the data analysis and 
the training requirements that are part of the plan. And we are 
collectively beginning to design more effective approaches to reduc- 
ing the demand for sexually exploited children, for without the de- 
mand there would be no supply. 

So again I want to thank the Committee Members for their lead- 
ership in holding this hearing. No person should be viewed as a 
commodity. We need more resources, and we need to stop this as 
a market-driven enterprise and go after the demand where it 
starts. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman Carper. Thank you so much, Ms. Koepplinger. 

Ms. Brunner, please proceed. 

TESTIMONY OF LISA BRUNNER, i PROGRAM SPECIALIST, 
NATIONAL INDIGENOUS WOMEN’S RESOURCE CENTER 

Ms. Brunner. Boozhoo. 

Chairman Carper. Boozhoo. 

Ms. Brunner. Thank you for the invitation to be here to the 
Committee Members, thank you to Senator Heitkamp and your of- 
fice reaching out with the invitation for the National Indigenous 
Women’s Resource Center to be here. 

Human trafficking of Native women in the United States is not 
a new era of violence against Native women but, rather, the con- 
tinuation of a lengthy historical one with the colonization of Amer- 
ica through wars, forced removal from their homelands to reserva- 
tions, boarding schools, and forced urban relocation. Domestic 
human trafficking in the United States has a longstanding history. 

Native women experience violent victimization at a higher rate 
than any other U.S. population. Congressional findings are that 
Native American and Alaska Native women are raped 34.1 percent, 
more than 1 in 3, will be raped in their lifetime; 64 percent, more 


^The prepared statement of Ms. Brunner appears in the Appendix on page 409. 
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than 6 in 10, will be physically assaulted. Native women are 
stalked more than twice the rate of other women. Native women 
are murdered at more than 10 times the national average of the 
United States. Non-Indians commit 88 percent of the violent crimes 
against Native women. 

Given the above statistical data and the historical roots of vio- 
lence against Native women, the level of human trafficking given 
the sparse data collected can only equate to the current epidemic 
levels we face within our tribal communities and nations. 

As an enrolled member of the White Earth Ojibwe Nation in 
Minnesota, I live, work, and raise my children on my reservation. 
I have worked for over 15 years addressing domestic violence and 
sexual assault of Native women and have witnessed and heard 
countless stories of human trafficking occurring to the point that 
we have girls as young as 12 years old who are victims. With the 
introduction of heroin, we now have an epidemic of the same age 
group, and women who are trafficked now have heroin needles in 
their arms. Native women and girls are sold for $20 worth of her- 
oin. 

We have mothers who call local county sheriff departments re- 
porting their daughters missing only to be told, “We have better 
things to do with our time,” or, “Why don’t you be a mother and 
know where the hell your daughter is.” 

It is difficult, given the jurisdictional complexity of the 566 feder- 
ally recognized tribes in the country with non-Public Law 280, Pub- 
lic Law 280, 638 Contract, Land Claim Settlement States, Okla- 
homa’s checkerboard, and Alaska Native villages. To add to the 
complexity, if the perpetrator is non-Native, then the tribes and 
Alaska villages do not have criminal jurisdiction. 

With the recent wide-range impact of extractive industries such 
as oil fracking and pipelines is predatory economics at its worse for 
the Fort Berthold Nation in North Dakota and Fort Peck Reserva- 
tion in Montana. With the fracking of the Bakken formation comes 
“man camps.” The victim advocates responding to calls for service 
on Fort Berthold said there has been a doubling and tripling of 
numbers of sexual assaults, domestic violence, and human-traf- 
ficking incidents since 2008. 

The multiple layers of issues that have come to the forefront are 
the lack of documentation of these man camps. Emergency services 
often cannot find their locations, and since they are located in iso- 
lated and desolate areas, there often are no cell phone services 
available. There are two types of man camps: documented and un- 
documented. Undocumented camps are often 50 to 100 trailers that 
a rancher or farmer has set up on his land to rent out and make 
money. These undocumented camps present a special problem for 
emergency services and organizations since they do not exist on a 
map or have addresses. 

The other issue involved with the man camps in Fort Berthold 
is lack of monitoring and registration of sex offenders whether they 
are in documented or undocumented man camps that pose a seri- 
ous threat to the safety of women and children in the area. 

In Montana, the Bakken oil boom has impacted the largest res- 
ervation, Fort Peck, and residing counties have experienced both a 
population and crime explosion. 
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The majority of employees from the oil rigs are not from Fort 
Peck tribes or Roosevelt County or even from Montana. There have 
been documented increases in drug use and human trafficking, 
theft, alcohol-related incidents, and assaults within the last year. 
Law enforcement response, tribal domestic violence/sexual assault 
services, and medical responses to these crimes have tripled in the 
last year. 

Within northeastern Montana there are currently three man 
camps with several more only 70 miles away in the neighboring 
State of North Dakota. Many tribal advocates have responded to 
victims that have been trafficked at the man camps often preying 
on young Native women. Groups of men from the man camps use 
free access to drugs and alcohol as a method of coercion for young 
Native women to “get in the car” and go party. This has resulted 
in 11 young Native women ranging from the ages of 16 to 21 years 
of age reporting rape, gang rape, and other sex acts. The majority 
of these victims are afraid to report due to fear and shame. 

The Fort Peck Tribes Sex Offender Registration and Notification 
Act (SORNA) program reports that 1 year ago there were 48 reg- 
istered sex offenders. Now there are over 600 registered sex offend- 
ers. The struggle has been that non-Native sex offenders do not 
recognize the tribal jurisdiction and feel they do not have to report 
to the tribal SORNA program. However, the U.S. Marshals and 
other law enforcement agencies have assisted in gaining registra- 
tion of known sex offenders on the tribal registry. 

Another aspect of the domestic human-trafficking issues in the 
United States and Tribal Nations is the U.S. Adoption Industry. An 
article in Indian Country Today titled “Trafficking of Native Chil- 
dren: The Seamy Underbelly of the U.S. Adoption Industry,” brings 
to light the practice of selling Indian infants and children to the 
highest bidder which brings in revenue for lawyers from $25,000 to 
$100,000 per child. In this article, it is stated that in 2012, 50 Na- 
tive children were adopted out from North Dakota to South Caro- 
lina. These adoptions are done without the tribes’ knowledge or 
consent or that of the biological fathers. 

To really gain insight to domestic human trafficking in the 
United States, one must examine the many sectors in which this 
is facilitated, whether it be extractive industries, pimps, gangs, car- 
tels, family members, or lawyers working in the adoption industry. 
Many different avenues must be examined and taken into account 
to fully understand what leads to this epidemic of human traf- 
ficking that not only impacts Tribal Nations and Alaska villages 
but all citizens of this country. 

I am a program specialist with the National Indigenous Women’s 
Resource Center. Our role as an organization is to serve as a Na- 
tional Indian Resource Center that provides technical assistance 
and training, resource development, policy development, research 
activity, and public awareness that also seeks to enhance Native 
American and Alaska Native tribes. Native Hawaiians, Tribal and 
Native Hawaiian organizations to respond to the violence against 
Native women. 

Thank you for your time. 

Chairman Carper. Thank you for your time, and thank you for 
just terrific testimony. Compelling testimony. 
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Mr. Papa, welcome. 

TESTIMONY OF DANIEL PAPA,i DIRECTOR, PROJECT STAY 

GOLD 

Mr. Papa. Good afternoon. I would like to thank the Committee 
for this opportunity to share the great work that my students have 
done, and I especially would like to thank Senator Chiesa for his 
commitment to fighting human trafficking and also his support of 
the modern-day student abolitionist movement. 

As we gather here today, we have heard the statistics: 27 million 
slaves on Earth, more slaves than ever before, 100,000 people traf- 
ficked throughout the United States. In the face of this global cri- 
sis, my students have proposed a solution, and I believe that today 
is also about a day of solutions and a day of collaboration. 

I believe that a solution to human trafficking within our country 
is inside our classrooms. I am proud to represent the great work 
that the students have done in my school. 

The journey begins in October 2010. I was teaching about the in- 
troduction of slavery in America’s past, and while teaching that, I 
made a connection to modern-day slavery. I have observed as a 
teacher that young people have a sensitivity to injustice. 

As I have taught issues of injustice in the past throughout his- 
tory, whether it has been the Holocaust, whether it has been slav- 
ery, I have noticed a different level of engagement in the room. 
Young people have a sensitivity, and that sensitivity to injustice 
has fueled Project Stay Gold. 

While I made the connection, I had a student come to me and 
say, “Mr. Papa, we have to do something about this.” With that, 
we had 35 students sign up, and we organized an awareness cam- 
paign inside of our school. The 35 students created a PowerPoint 
lesson, and they went into the sixth, seventh, and eighth grade so- 
cial studies classrooms, and they taught a lesson on modern-day 
slavery and human trafficking. They created posters and posted 
them around the school. They made announcements on the morn- 
ing announcements. They sold wristbands that say “Abolitionist” 
on it. The first day that we actually had the wristbands, we sold 
400 wristbands in 24 hours. 

We had teachers coming up to us from all around the school say- 
ing, “What are these posters about? What are these kids talking 
about? What is this issue?” Our young people are educating the 
educated. It was an unbelievable experience. 

The students were so moved by the experience of sharing and ex- 
posing this crime. They came to me and they said, “Mr. Papa, we 
have to do more. What more can we do?” And so with that, we 
launched the website, ProjectStayGold.org. We created videos 
where the students spoke to the issue and they raised awareness. 
They used statistics, and so on, that they have learned and we 
launched these videos. And through that, the students were invited 
to many different events. They presented 2 years in a row at Na- 
tional Human Trafficking Awareness Day in Trenton, New Jersey, 
at our State Capitol, and that is where we met Senator Chiesa. The 
students also presented at the Department of Health and Human 


^The prepared statement of Mr. Papa appears in the Appendix on page 412. 
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Services Awareness Day in New York City. They have presented at 
colleges, universities, public libraries, churches, and other commu- 
nities. 

With the Super Bowl coming to our State, students have 
launched a campaign called “Not on Our Turf’ (students for a traf- 
fic-free Super Bowl). They have launched a website. They have cre- 
ated a video, and they have taken to social media as well. 

Part of their vision is they have also organized a student summit 
on October 15 at Caldwell College in New Jersey, where they have 
invited students from all over the State to come, not only to learn 
the issue, but they are going to give students action kits and action 
packs that they can go back to their school and launch an aware- 
ness campaign with the Super Bowl coming to our State. 

One of our students has initiated a petition on Change.org. He 
initiated it 3 weeks ago, and within 3 weeks he has 4,000 signa- 
tures calling for the National Football League (NFL) host com- 
mittee, the Super Bowl host committee, to address the issue of 
human trafficking. And also part of their vision for Not on Our 
Turf Super Bowl Campaign is to create public service announce- 
ments that could be on radio and also on cable TV, where they will 
speak to the issue and raise public awareness. 

I also want to mention that part of what our students are doing, 
it is not just awareness. Educating young people is prevention, and 
what we have seen, actually our students have gone out into other 
schools, they have gone to other middle schools and high schools, 
and they have taught lessons to others, and others schools are now 
joining in this effort. And what we have found is that, as young 
people educate young people, this is a solution. This is part of a so- 
lution. 

There are three ways that I believe the Federal Government and 
State and local governments can partner with schools and with 
young people. 

First, as we have mentioned already today, I believe that Fed- 
eral, State, and local governments could work with the Depart- 
ments of Education on bringing more of an awareness to the way 
harassment, intimidation, and bullying education has come into the 
schools, education regarding human trafficking. 

I also believe that, grants could be offered to student movements 
who meet certain criteria to bring attention and awareness to 
human trafficking. 

And I just also believe that government supporting the move- 
ments of young people is a very powerful step toward prevention 
as well. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Carper. That is pretty amazing work that you are 
doing there, Mr. Papa. 

Mr. Papa. Thank you. 

Chairman Carper. Thank you. 

On the first panel that presented, I asked each of the witnesses 
to talk about underlying causes. And we talk a lot about symptoms, 
but underlying causes, I am going to ask each of you to take a shot 
at that, and we will start with you, Mr. Papa. Speak to us about 
underlying causes and how we might address this huge problem by 
going after underlying causes. And just be fairly brief, if you would. 
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Mr. Papa. Sure, absolutely. Thank you. My students have identi- 
fied one underlying cause, and that is the acceptance of “pimp cul- 
ture” in America, the idea that a Grammy was awarded to a song 
called P-I-M-P, Pimp; the fact that MTV has a show called “Pimp 
My Ride.” My students have identified a “pimp” as a modern-day 
slave owner. And I believe that if we could educate America’s youth 
of what a pimp really is, that could be a No. 1 step toward preven- 
tion. 

Chairman Carper. That is a great point. Thank you. 

Ms. Brunner. Thank you. No. 1 would be poverty. Human traf- 
fickers prey on the vulnerable, and the vulnerable are in poverty. 

The other is the lack of education, understanding that this is for 
all involved, whether it be the community members themselves, 
victim advocates, law enforcement, court personnel, judges, and 
schools to raise that awareness. 

The other is drugs and alcohol because this ties hand in hand 
with that. Drugs and alcohol are used in order to entice victims 
and the fact that our women are being sold for $20 worth of heroin 
on our reservation where others it may be meth, that is significant, 
so addressing that issue also. 

The other is there needs to be more training for law enforcement. 
When we look at our tribal law enforcement, we look at the com- 
plexities of our jurisdictions — you listening earlier to DHS’ re- 
sponse and to the other lady that was sitting in this seat, they are 
talking about, special attorneys and you are talking about Federal. 
Well, when you look at the 566 federally recognized tribes in the 
country, the majority are Public Law 280, which is not Federal ju- 
risdiction. That is State and counties. So the Federal Law Enforce- 
ment Training Center (FLETC), through DHS, they created the Do- 
mestic Violence Indian Country Training Program, which is not 
currently being delivered. Currently what is b^eing taught at the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) in Artesia, New Mexico, training 
our law enforcement, is to do dual arrest. This was done September 
2 by Sergeant Greenwood at the BIA, but this is what they are 
doing. They are teaching dual arrest, which is setting us back 20, 
30 years. And if this is what the capacity is for the training for law 
enforcement in order to respond to a massive epidemic, which 6 in 
10 of us are going to be victims of, how are they supposed to be 
responding and educated on sex trafficking that is going unnoticed? 
They do not know what to look for. 

Then funding to support victims; there needs to be more help and 
support. Thank you. 

Chairman Carper. Thank you so much. Ms. Koepplinger. 

Ms. Koepplinger. I would agree with what has been said, and 
to carry out a little bit what Mr. Papa said, it is the 
hypersexualization of our culture which tells young girls that their 
only value is in their sexuality and how attractive they are. I 
mean, selling Halloween costumes to 9-year-old girls that make 
them look, like they — how they should not look. That is one part 
of it, I think. 

And I think until there is a real honest dialogue about a culture 
of impunity — sex trafficking is part of a systemic exploitation of 
those who have the least power; which tend to be women and chil- 
dren who are not Caucasian more often than not, although not ex- 
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clusively. It has similar dynamics to domestic violence, rape, sexual 
assault. It is a culture of impunity that has largely identified fe- 
males as commodities or property. And until we have an honest 
dialogue about that, I do not think we are going to make any hig 
headway. 

Chairman Carper. Thank you, ma’am. Mr. Farmer. 

Mr. Farmer. I would agree with what Suzanne said and note 
that trafficking has many faces, and there are many causes. It is 
a very complex phenomenon. But what they have in common, in 
my view anyway, is where there is an erosion of sustaining social 
institutions whether it he the collapse of the Soviet Union, even 
that caused a vacuum that the Russian organized crime filled — or 
the collapse of the family in parts of America where you have teen- 
agers running away from home and being victimized. 

So my experience in law enforcement is that crime fills vacuums, 
and when there is a social vacuum created of whatever kind, crime 
is going to fill it. And in this context, it is filling it with our most 
vulnerable people. 

Chairman Carper. OK. Thank you. My next question goes back 
to actually a word, one of the words that was used by, I think, our 
judge a little bit earlier, and maybe a word that has been used by 
one of our witnesses here. Remember the judge mentioned — I think 
it was the judge who said there are three P’s she went through, 
and then I think she mentioned a fourth one — partnership. I be- 
lieve it was the judge who said that. And I heard the word “collabo- 
ration,” and I think — was that you, Ms. Brunner? 

Whenever I run into people who have been married a long time, 
I ask them, “What is the secret for being married a long time, 40, 
50, 60 years?” And the best answer I have ever gotten is the two 
C’s: communicate and compromise. And that is also the secret for 
a vibrant democracy: communicate and compromise. I think if we 
are going to be successful here on this front, there has to be a third 
C, and that C would be collaboration. Collaboration. 

And as I said earlier, after Senator McCain had spoken and 
asked a question or two, I mentioned this is an all-hands-on-deck 
time, and that there is a shared partnership and a shared responsi- 
bility. 

Let me ask you to focus on the Federal piece of that. Our role 
in this collaboration our role in this partnership And just speak 
very briefly, and then I am going to yield to my colleagues. Mr. 
Farmer. 

Mr. Farmer. Well, I agree with the witness on the first panel 
who indicated that the Federal cooperation has been better in this 
context than in some others. I have been a Federal prosecutor and 
I have been in State law enforcement, also. And there is a tendency 
among Federal law enforcement to overlook the value of State and 
local law enforcement and to view themselves as sort of the be-all 
and the end-all. 

I think that has improved since I was in office. 9/11 helped im- 
prove that. But it is still there, and really the intelligence on the 
ground is so important, especially in the context of human traf- 
ficking. So entities like fusion centers I think can play a vital role 
in bridging the gap that exists between Federal and State and local 
law enforcement. 
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Chairman Carper. Thank you. Ms. Koepplinger and I would ask 
you to be brief, if you would, please. 

Ms. Koepplinger. I think one of the key things is that the Fed- 
eral law is really framed as a law enforcement problem, but this 
is a human rights problem, and we really need to understand the 
role of the advocates and the NGO’s on the ground who are serving 
the victims and how they can be helpful and how their work can 
help identify more victims and serve more victims. The data sets 
will never be complete if we do not allow the front-line advocates 
to determine who is a victim of human trafficking. 

Chairman Carper. Thank you. Ms. Brunner. 

Ms. Brunner. Real quick, I would like to see the development 
of a Human Trafficking in Indian Country Task Force that is inclu- 
sive of all Federal, State, local, but also the NGO’s and the advo- 
cates that are on the ground. Often we have a lot of Federal people 
with good intentions but who have no understanding of what we 
deal with in Indian country. They speak very little to that. 

So if we could have a little bit more dialogue with that, I would 
appreciate it. Thank you. 

Chairman Carper. Thank you, ma’am. Mr. Papa. 

Mr. Papa. If the average age of entry into human trafficking in 
the United States is between the ages of 12 to 14, what better ad- 
vocates are there than their peers who are middle school and high 
school age. So I think that if the Federal Government was able to 
support, through the Department of Education, a nationwide edu- 
cational program brought to the school system, that would be an 
excellent step. 

Chairman Carper. Senator Heitkamp, that reminds me of that 
truth campaign, doesn’t it? Just a little bit of that truth campaign 
on the American Legacy Foundation, which you helped create, was 
all about. 

All right. Senator Chiesa, please. 

Senator Chiesa. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Carper. And this will probably be the last round of 
questions, but go ahead, if you will. We will go at least 7 minutes. 

Senator Chiesa. Thanks to all of you for being here, and thanks 
for sharing your expertise. But, most importantly, thanks for shar- 
ing your passion on this issue. All of you have spoken with great 
passion about it because you have seen yourselves the impact it 
has on the people that are devastated by it, so thank you. 

I do want to thank in particular my friends from New Jersey: 

Dean Farmer, who has distinguished himself at every level of 
public service in New Jersey, as a line prosecutor, as the Attorney 
General, as a senior aide to the Governor, and now as the dean of 
our law school, jumping in to help Rutgers when they asked him 
to go over and be their in-house lawyer as they get through some 
struggles there. So thank you for being here. 

And Mr. Papa, whom I have now known for a little less than 2 
years, but whose students really had a big impact on me. I had 
done cases, and I had talked about it, but I watched young stu- 
dents talk about the issue of human trafficking with such passion 
and such creativity, I thought it really moved me, and it really 
helped me, helped focus me on the importance of spending my time 
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and my energy as Attorney General and doing everything I could 
to combat it, so thank you. 

Dean, you talked earlier about the SARs and the role they can 
play. Can you talk a little bit about how you — I know you talked 
in panels that you sat on and things that you had done maybe in 
an academic setting. But talk about the role they played when you 
were — when I think of those, I think of those in financial crimes, 
in that context. Talk a little bit about how you have seen — in your 
own mind, how that has evolved into a tool that we should be using 
in this area of human trafficking. 

Mr. Farmer. The thinking behind suspicious activity reporting is 
that you do, to some extent, academic studies of criminal conduct, 
and from those studies you extract objective factors that people can 
look for to identify precursor conduct that leads to crime. And then 
the object is to train people so that they can spot those indicators, 
notify law enforcement, notify the Federal law enforcement, or 
State or local, whatever the appropriate level is, and at that point 
it gets filtered up through the fusion centers and it gets pro- 
liferated through the government. And it is a way to bridge the gap 
between the different levels of government, and what it provides is 
a template that can be exported from the context of terrorism to 
other contexts, and there is no more important one that it can be 
exported to really than human trafficking. 

Senator Chiesa. And you talked a little bit about making sure 
that our boots on the ground, the people you described as having 
the best instincts to recognize these cases. And one of the things 
that we talked about in New Jersey was to better prepare our law 
enforcement personnel. They have great instincts. They have great 
commitment. What I thought we had not done, I had not done a 
good enough job on was explaining to them that it is OK to take 
a longer look; it is OK to drill down a little bit further. 

Can you tell us your thoughts on that? Do you think that is a 
worthwhile way for our law enforcement community to be trying to 
eradicate this crime? 

Mr. Farmer. Absolutely. And, the tremendous pressure on local 
law enforcement is to solve the crime that exists today, and that 
discourages the longer look. And so raising awareness that there 
is a longer look to take I think is critical in dealing with State and 
local law enforcement. 

So once they know there is a bigger problem, as we found with 
what turned into the undercover investigation of the East Euro- 
pean trafficking in bars and massage parlors, it started as just a 
prostitution case, and then it grew. And we realized it was a much 
bigger problem. And once they are alerted to that, better investiga- 
tions will follow. 

Senator Chiesa. Thank you. As the son of a retired school teach- 
er, Mr. Papa, I cannot say that does not influence my respect and 
my admiration for all that you are doing. I have had four or five 
chances to sit face to face with your students and talk about this 
issue, and their level of comprehension astounds me. 

You talked about some of the cultural things that you are seeing. 
Talk to us very candidly about the way those things are talked 
about in your classroom, not just by the leaders who are involved 
in the programs that you are pursuing that are so terrific, but 
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maybe some of the kids who would be more apt to find themselves 
in this situation because they do not have either a familiar support 
network or they do not feel part of a group at this school. 

You hear these conversations every day, whether it is in the hall- 
ways or in the classrooms. Talk a little bit more about that and 
how you think that is a sign that we have become desensitized to 
the things that can lead us to the spot we find where people are 
enslaved. 

Mr. Papa. I will never forget my second year teaching. I had a 
girl come into the classroom, and she had a shiner. She had a black 
eye. We obviously took the proper steps and called the Division of 
Youth and Family Service (DYFS) and so on. 

A few weeks later, I noticed she was not in my classroom. She 
was not there for a few days. A few days turned into a week or two. 
And I asked one of her friends where she was, and she told me that 
she ran away because she could not take her dad hitting her any 
longer. And she was in eighth grade, and she ran away to Pennsyl- 
vania. 

So I think that it is systemic in, I think, every school throughout 
the country. And the one thing that I have seen, though, is I have 
seen the ability for young people to reach out to other young people 
within schools who are hurting like a girl like that. 

Senator Chiesa. And that is the thing I would like you to give 
us a little bit more information on. Your students are now going 
out to other schools and educating other students. 

Mr. Papa. Right. 

Senator Chiesa. And I think that is a great thing to be doing. 
Can you tell us about some of the reactions you are having from 
both the students and the teachers at the other schools that you 
are going to when you talk about human trafficking? 

Mr. Papa. I do not know if this is surprising or not, but from 
teachers, there is a lot of skepticism, and the students are coming 
back, and they are saying, even students who are wearing the 
wristbands, they have initiated conversations with parents or fam- 
ily members, and the parents or family members say, “What are 
you talking about? This does not exist. This is not true.” 

So it seems as if the students are really on the front lines of even 
trying to convince adult communities. As Mr. Farmer mentioned, 
when we did an awareness night at our school back in January, we 
had two police officers from our town come. And afterwards they 
came up to us, and they said, “We had no idea that this even ex- 
isted. We did not know anything about this until we came here to- 
night.” 

So I think the reaction is pretty shocking. The main reaction, 
though, which is the reaction of success, is the ability for a young 
person to communicate to another young person. And I think, the 
most important step in education is not what we learn, but it is 
what we do with what we learn. And if our young people are able 
to educate their peers and teach them that it is not enough just 
to know, but it is more than that; it is about doing something with 
what you know, starting a campaign, starting a Twitter account, 
starting a Facebook account, and really getting the word out. I 
think that is the biggest key. 

Senator Chiesa. Thank you very much. 
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Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Carper. You bet. Senator Heitkamp. 

Senator Heitkamp. You all are just excellent, and you have just 
done such great work in this area, and you really have put a 
human face on this problem. I think the last panel was all about 
kind of the bureaucratic response, assuming everyone knew. But 
you are at that level where you are dealing every day with victims, 
and you are dealing every day with this problem, and looking at 
it from a systemic, long-term view, because this is not going to 
change overnight. This is a problem that has been with us since 
the beginning of humanity. And it is something that I think we 
thought we eradicated, kind of like eradicating smallpox or polio, 
and then all of a sudden it comes back because we lose focus and 
we lose attention and we think it is OK, because it is not us, be- 
cause it is their kids not our kids, because it is those people and 
not all of us. 

And so we are all in this together, and just from every one of 
you, I just feel a lot more optimistic than I did before I got here 
knowing that you are out there thinking about it, thinking about 
it in fusion centers and how you are going to look at jurisdictional 
challenges, thinking about how you are going to educate kids and 
not let them be victims, and then thinking about the special needs 
of very vulnerable populations. 

Dean Farmer, if you think jurisdiction is complicated between 
you and New York City, you try and figure it out in Indian country 
and a large land-based Indian center. 

I want to raise another symptom of this problem — especially in 
Indian country, and I would like both of you to respond to an obser- 
vation that I have, which is, as we look at the high rate of suicide, 
young teenage suicide, on the reservations and really off the res- 
ervations within our Native people population, how much of that 
do you think is related to abuse, neglect, trafficking? 

Ms. Koepplinger. Well, I do not have any good data, but I think 
that there is a very strong correlation. We see extraordinarily high 
rates of child abuse in many of our families. That historic trauma, 
multi-generational trauma that so many families experience has 
not really been unpacked, and until we understand how to heal 
whole families, we are going to continue to struggle with this. 

I think the suicide rate is absolutely linked with alcohol and 
drug addiction and mental illness, and those in many cases are an 
offshoot of early sexual trauma that has not been dealt with and 
the child has not had a chance to heal. So I think there is a strong 
correlation. 

Ms. Brunner. I would agree with Suzanne. I would say a major- 
ity of the suicides of our children is due to violence, due to child 
abuse, due to drugs and alcohol. 

Just last year, we had a 14-year-old girl hang herself because she 
was raped. A month later, we had another 14-year-old hang himself 
with a shoestring on a bathroom doorknob. And then the following 
month, we had a 19-year-old girl found hanging 3 days from a tree 
who was 12 weeks pregnant. The level of suicide is at epidemic lev- 
els, and we really do need to look at the level of the violence that 
is being perpetuated and which our children are trying to navigate. 
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Senator Heitkamp. If we could give the United States Govern- 
ment’s effort a grade in this area, I guess my question is: What 
grade would you give us? And I will start with you, Dean Farmer. 

Mr. Farmer. Why can’t you just start with the teacher at the 
other end? [Laughter.] 

Senator Heitkamp. He is used to this. 

Mr. Farmer. Well, I am an easy grader. I would say a B-plus. 
I think the level of awareness has risen. The effort is there. The 
coordination could he better. 

Ms. Koepplinger. So is this a grade on its work in Indian coun- 
try or 

Senator Heitkamp. Well, hoth. 

Ms. Koepplinger. C-minus, mayhe. I mean, I am encouraged. I 
am seeing progress. But there is still a lot of work to he done, par- 
ticularly with 

Senator Heitkamp. And just for mayhe some of the folks who are 
not as familiar with Indian jurisdiction, the Federal Government 
has a unique relationship, whether it is the trust and treaty rela- 
tionship or whether it is primacy in jurisdiction. And you hoth 
raised the specter of the problems that we have right now in Fort 
Berthold. We could use five FBI agents in Fort Berthold right now. 
We have 3,000 pending criminal cases in tribal court. A vast major- 
ity of those cases are drug related. But we know we have these on- 
going problems. So just so we know that what we are grading here 
is a different jurisdictional challenge. Lisa. 

Ms. Brunner. I would have to say on a national level a C, just 
because it was only a few years ago that Suzanne and I, with her 
invitation, were at HHS talking with their human trafficking divi- 
sion where the funding that was available was not available to ad- 
dress domestic, it was only international. So to see the change oc- 
curring is good. 

For Indian country, I give it a D just simply because of the juris- 
dictional issues, the lack of funding coming into Indian country, the 
lack of education and awareness and training for law enforcement, 
and building those collaborative relationships that are necessary 
between tribal. State, and Federal agencies to have a united front 
to address this issue. 

Thank you. 

Senator Heitkamp. Thank you. Mr. Papa. 

Mr. Papa. From my perspective, I would say a B. I think that 
even what we are doing here today, the fact that President Obama 
has made speeches about it, there has been such a greater atten- 
tion brought, as I have seen even over the last 3 years from the 
Federal Government as I followed it. 

However, I really believe very strongly that there needs to be far 
more outreach into the school systems in order to prevent and edu- 
cate young people of their risk factors and the warning signs, espe- 
cially from Departments of Education, at the Federal and State 
level as well. 

Senator Heitkamp. I just have a few minutes, and I just want 
to make a comment about victimization and about the work that 
we have done over the years dealing with victims. It is not easy 
for victims to come forward. It is not easy for victims to talk about 
their victimization. It is not easy because there is a lot of shame. 
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especially in Indian country with young girls who may have used 
drugs and alcohol and ended up in a very bad situation. 

And so we need to be more concerned about how we deal with 
victims so that they know that there is justice for them, regardless 
of what their behaviors were. And I think there is a lot of blaming 
that goes on, and we need to step back and spend some time talk- 
ing about how we are going to deal with this problem from a holis- 
tic standpoint. 

I just thank you all for putting a very human face on this and 
some ^eat expertise. I think you gave us some great ideas. 

Chairman Carper. Amen. Senator Heitkamp, I just mentioned to 
Senator Chiesa, the two of you came up with this idea, and I really 
did not know fully what to expect. This has been a terrific hearing. 
We have had great witnesses. I thank you both for recommending 
several people to testify and for really providing leadership. Al- 
though you are both fairly junior in the U.S. Senate, you have real- 
ly provided great leadership on this point. 

I have said. Senator Chiesa, in the first panel, we gave the first 
panel a chance to make brief closing statements. I am going to ask 
Senator Chiesa to make a very brief closing statement. I am going 
to ask you if you would make just a very brief closing statement 
after Jeff, and then we will wrap it up. Thank you. 

Senator Chiesa. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

It is hard to believe we are talking about people as property in 
2013, but we are. But I think it is encouraging that, thanks to the 
Chairman’s leadership and people like Senator Heitkamp, we are 
able to talk about it at the highest levels of government so that we 
bring attention to it — in our schools, in our communities, every- 
where that we can. 

So I really appreciate the passion that all of you brought to this 
issue today. I really appreciate the chance, Mr. Chairman, to talk 
about this issue today. And I hope that we will continue to talk 
about it and that everybody who is sitting in our chairs will con- 
tinue to listen so that we can make sure that people understand 
it is out there and that we are using every resource we can and 
considering every community. I come from a prosecutor’s mentality 
because that is where I worked. From a victim’s perspective as 
well. All of these perspectives are really important so that we get 
to a solution that addresses all of it, eradicating it, deterring it, 
and returning some quality of life to the victims. 

So thank you. 

Chairman Carper. Thank you. Senator Heitkamp. 

Senator Heitkamp. I am reminded of a story of a gentleman that 
I used to work with in North Dakota. He was around the juvenile 
justice system in North Dakota, and he did a series of meetings 
across the State, and everywhere he went he got a lot of sugges- 
tions, and a lot of times he was told what he could not do. And they 
would say, “You cannot do this, and you cannot do that, and you 
cannot do this, and you cannot do that.” And at the end of one of 
these meetings, an elder lady came up to him — actually, it was on 
the reservation — and she said, “Mr. Lick, what you cannot do . . .” 
And he thought, “One more.” And she said, “You cannot give up.” 

And we cannot give up on these victims. We are better than that 
as a country. We are better than that as a people. We are better 
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than that in our humanity. And we will lose ground if we lose 
focus. 

And so human slavery has never been OK. It will not be OK on 
our watch. And so I want to thank the great Senator from New 
Jersey and the Senator from Delaware for their allowing me to be 
part of this important hearing, and thank you all again for putting 
a very human face on this problem. 

Chairman Carper. Well, again, I want to thank our witnesses. 
Just a wonderful panel. And thank you for your heart and thank 
you for your conviction and for your steadfast determination to 
make sure we do not ignore these problems, that we say something, 
say something constructive, and keep saying it until we deal even 
more effectively with this problem. 

A special thanks to Senators Heitkamp and Chiesa. We would 
not be here but for your encouragement. 

But, last, as my colleagues know, every Wednesday there is a 
prayer breakfast. Imagine this. Democrat and Republican Senators 
gather at a prayer breakfast. We read the Scripture together. We 
pray together. We even sing a hymn every now and then. I usually 
do not get to go because they do it fairly early on Wednesday morn- 
ings, and I am usually on a train trying to get here. But they asked 
me to speak last Wednesday, and one of the things I mentioned 
was how should our faith guide us in what we do. And the Golden 
Rule just rings loud and clear here for me, and it probably does for 
you as well. 

The other thing I mentioned was: what is the role of govern- 
ment? Whatever the problem or issue that we are facing, what is 
the role of government? And I oftentimes rely on the words of 
Abraham Lincoln, who said a lot of memorable things, but he used 
to say, “The role of government is to do for the people what they 
cannot do for themselves.” 

There is a role here for the Federal Government, and there may 
well be a role for this Committee. It is Homeland Security and Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. Long before it was Homeland Security, it was 
Governmental Affairs. And we have broad investigative powers into 
the whole range of the Federal Government, and we use those not 
just in a “gotcha” kind of mode, but in a way to see how we can 
foster collaboration, how we can foster greater partnership, how we 
can realize what is the role of government, not just Federal, not 
just State, not just local, not just law enforcement, not just non- 
profits, the faith community, what is the role of all the families, 
our families. There is a shared responsibility, and this is an all- 
hands-on-deck moment. 

I am encouraged, having certainly reminded us that we have a 
problem here, to also realize there are a lot of things that are work- 
ing that we ought to be doing more of, and I am more encouraged 
that we just might do that. 

All right. With that having been said, again. Senator Chiesa, 
Senator Heitkamp, and to all of our witnesses, thank you so much. 

Thank you. The hearing record will remain open for 15 days — 
that is until October 8, my sister’s birthday — at 5 p.m. for the sub- 
mission of statements and questions for the record. 

With that, this hearing is adjourned. Thank you so much. 

[Whereupon, at 5:17 p.m., the Committee was adjourned.] 
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Opening Statement of Chairman Thomas R. Carper 
Combating Human Trafficking: Federal, State, and Local Perspectives 
September 23, 2013 


As prepared for delivery: 

I’d like to begin by thanking Senator Heitkamp and Senator Chiesa for asking us to hold this 
hearing today to bring some needed attention to the issue of human trafficking. 

Human trafficking has been described as modern-day slavery. This is because its victims are 
forced to work, including as prostitutes or in sweatshops, against their will. Trafficking victims 
may not be physically imprisoned, but they are trapped in often hellish conditions through 
physical or mental coercion that makes escape impossible, or at least seem impossible. 

It’s easy to think of human trafficking as something that happens somewhere else — in countries 
far away from ours that are suffering through war and poverty. Sadly, human trafficking is a real 
and growing problem all over the world, including here at home. And it can be invisible unless 
officials and citizens alike are trained to recognize the tell-tale signs. 

By some measures human trafficking is the second most significant criminal enterprise in the 
world, generating an estimated $32 billion in revenue. That is simply stunning. The statistics for 
one type of human trafficking, prostitution, are particularly shocking. I’m told that, every year, 
more than 100,000 children in the United States are forced into prostitution. The average age of 
entry into prostitution is 13 years old. In fact, I understand that there have been reports of 
teenage girls forced to work as prostitutes by gangs and literally branded with tattoos to mark 
them as property. 

While the word Trafficking’ sounds like a crime that involves moving people, the truth is that 
human trafficking doesn’t necessarily involve victims smuggled in from other countries -or even 
other states. Human traffickers prey on vulnerable people in our own communities. While some 
victims are undocumented immigrants, many are teenage runaways or other vulnerable 
individuals bom and raised in the United States. 

Just last year, in Wilmington, Delaware, a man was found guilty of forcing a 15 year old girl to 
work for him as a prostitute. And just la.st month, the FBI conducted a three-day operation in 76 
cities that led to the rescue of 105 children who had been trafficked into the commercial sex 
trade. Two of the children were found in the Philadelphia suburbs. 

This issue reminds me of a passage from the Book of Matthew in the Bible (Matthew 25:31), 
when Jesus describes how God looks on those who perform acts of kindness for the 
disadvantaged by saying ‘in as much as you did it to one of the least of my brothers, you did it to 
me.’ These vulnerable people being preyed on by human traffickers are clearly The least of my 
brothers,’ and I believe that we have a moral responsibility to make sure that they are being 
protected. 


( 55 ) 
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I am always looking to understand the underlying causes of things, so that we are not just 
focusing on treating the symptoms. In the case of human trafficking, I am hoping that our 
witnesses today can help us to better understand three key things. First, we need to know what 
drives human trafficking so we can be more effective at stopping it. Second, we need to get 
better at identifying victims so we can more successfully intervene and remove them from this 
terrible situation. Lastly, we need better identify potential victims of trafficking so that we can 
intervene before they’re ensnared and offer them effective treatment or services before they fall 
prey. 

Today, we have two panels of witnesses who can help us understand the current efforts 
underway at the federal, state, local, and tribal level to attack human trafficking head on. On our 
first panel, we have four senior witnesses from the Departments of Justice and Homeland 
Security who will speak to how the federal government has made human trafficking a priority for 
law enforcement, and hopefully address some of the underlying causes. On our second panel, we 
have four witnesses who will speak to how human trafficking impacts our communities, and how 
state and local officials — and even school children — are tackling this problem. Senator Chiesa, I 
understand that you are pinch hitting for Dr. Coburn today. Thanks again to you and Senator 
Heitkamp for bringing this important issue to our attention. 

### 
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Opening Statement of Senator Jeffrey S. Chiesa 
U.S. Senate Committee on Homeland Security and Governmental Affairs 
Hearing: "Combatting Human Trafficking: Federal, State, and Local Perspectives" 
September 23, 2013 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, I want to begin by thanking you, Mr. Chairman, for convening this 
hearing, i also want to commend your leadership, not just of this Committee, but also on the 
issue of human trafficking. Human trafficking - more accurately called modern day slavery - is a 
plague on our Nation and on the world. It is, to put it bluntly, a crime against humanity. It is a 
crime against the dignity of every person who is victimized by the ruthless criminals who trade 
in human beings. And it is a crime against society. As Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. said, "injustice 
anywhere is a threat to justice everywhere." And it is happening, not just in some foreign lands; 
it is happening here, in our own country. And it's time - indeed, it is past time - to put an end 
to it. 

We must not be content to make just a dent in human trafficking. We must do everything we 
can to eliminate it - to abolish modern day slavery from our country and around the world. This 
is an ambitious goal, but it is not an impossible dream. We must commit ourselves to ending 
the nightmare that the millions of victims of human trafficking are living every day. Because 
none of us would give up our freedom for even a day, all of us must dedicate ourselves to 
ensuring that no one else suffers that fate. 

There are more people in slavery around the world today than at any other time in history. As 
many as 27 million people around the world being held in bondage, forced to work in unsafe, 
degrading, inhumane conditions. That's the equivalent to three-times the entire population of 
New Jersey - or 30-times the entire population of Delaware. And an estimated 100,000 of 
them are right here in the United States. Deprived of their liberty, subject to unspeakable 
abuse, the victims of human traffickers cry for help. But, too often, their cries are unheard. 
Today, in this hearing, we are giving them a voice. We are hearing their pleas for rescue and for 
freedom. And most important, we are committing ourselves to answering their cries. 

The war to eradicate human trafficking must be fought on many fronts. It requires the 
concerted, sustained efforts of law enforcement -federal, state, and local. Intergovernmental 
cooperation is essential to success. It requires legislators at every level to provide the resources 
that law enforcement needs to sustain an effective effort to bring human traffickers to justice. 
And It's not adequate to provide just enough resources to fund a limited effort. Without 
dedicated resources there cannot be a dedicated effort. It requires lawmakers to make changes 
to the laws that allow human traffickers to sell their victims with impunity. Modern slaves are 
no longer auctioned in the public square. They are sold on the internet and the back pages of 
newspapers. Human traffickers, and the publishers who take their advertisements, hide under 
the cloak of the First Amendment even though the First Amendment was never meant to 
protect criminal enterprises. 
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Eliminating human trafficking requires the active involvement of concerned citizens working 
together to raise awareness about this terrible problem and advocate change. Modern day 
slavery exists in the shadows, but it leaves clues to its existence that informed citizens can 
recognize and call attention to. And it requires the close cooperation of federal, state, and local 
governments. We must work together to uncover the crime where it exists, prosecute the 
criminals to the fullest extent of the law, and assist the victims so they are not twice victimized 
- first by their captors and then by the system that often treats the victims as criminals 
themselves. 

As an assistant U.S. attorney and as the attorney general of New Jersey, I was in a position to 
ensure that we put in place the dedicated resources to sustain a dedicated effort to combat 
human trafficking. But I know that the vast majority of law enforcement agencies across the 
country and at every level find themselves limited in their efforts by limits on their resources. 

To our witnesses today, I ask you to be very candid in your assessment of where we stand in the 
fight against human trafficking and to tell us exactly what more we need to do to bring about its 
eradication. 

We have seen over the years effective, short-term efforts to combat human trafficking in places 
where it seems to grow overnight and disperse just as quickly. International sporting events, 
such as the Super Bowl - which is being played in New Jersey this February - often attract huge 
numbers of human traffickers. And in New Jersey, we are seeing a coordinated effort to let 
human traffickers know that they are not welcome, and that if they decide to bring their evil 
trade to our state, they will pay a heavy price. 

But as important as such efforts are, they are just part of the solution and they are temporary in 
nature. For human traffickers, there is no off-season. And for their victims, there are no by- 
weeks or time-outs. Their captors exploit them day in and day out for as long as they can. Mr. 
Chairman, I am very much looking forward to the testimony of our witnesses and just want to 
again thank you for convening this hearing. 


-End- 
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Opening Statement of Senator Heidi Heitkamp 
Combating Human Trafficking; Federal, State, and Local Perspectives 
September 23, 2013 


Thank you Chairman Carper. I would also like to thank Ranking Member Cobum, Sen. 
Chiesa and the other members of this Committee as we look to focus attention on a major 
human rights issue that can be challenging to identify and too easily overlooked in this 
country. 

First, 1 would like to recognize our distinguished panelists who have Joined us here this 
afternoon. We have before us accomplished members of the federal government who 
have made human trafficking a priority. Our second panel is comprised of an impressive 
group of individuals who are on the frontlines of addressing this issue. Thank you all for 
coming today, your presence here and your testimony before this Committee are a crucial 
step in creating greater awareness here in Washington, and across the country, of the 
scourge of human trafficking. 

As the former Attorney General of North Dakota, human trafficking has always been an 
issue that 1 have been keenly aware of but have had difficulty getting my head around. 
There is seemingly little reporting or data available on the issue as it pertains to domestic 
human trafficking. It was because of this perceived lack of attention and information that 
Senator Chiesa and 1 approached Chairman Carper recently about the need to bring 
attention to the issue of human trafficking. I expressed to the Chairman that 1 had heard 
an increase in anecdotal concerns being presented to me about potential incidents of 
human trafficking, an alarming trend that 1 felt needed to be brought to the forefront of 
discussions at every level of federal, state, local, and tribal government. 

All too often, human trafficking is confused with human smuggling. 1 believe that, given 
the nature of human smuggling and the varied and complicated issues related to 
undocumented immigration, trafficking is frequently lumped in as just another problem 
created by illegal immigration. Human smuggling involves foreign nationals, who do not 
have proper documentation, seeking out and paying for the services of a smuggler to 
bring them across the border and into our country. While there are certainly abuses that 
occur in the context of human smuggling, it is important to remember that the vast 
majority of those being smuggled are willing participants in the act. 

Human trafficking is not human smuggling. Trafficking victims rarely, if ever, have a 
choice in the matter at any time during their ordeal. Traffieking involves an active 
predator that seeks to prey upon the most vulnerable members of our society. They prey 
upon our homeless, our abused, our young women and children, our Native women and 
children, our immigrant communities ... they prey upon those on the margins of our 
society who we all are at fault for overlooking and ignoring. It is imperative upon all of 
us to not just look at human trafficking, but to stop turning a blind eye to those on the 
margins and addressing the root causes that lead many of these victims to be so 
vulnerable in the first place. 
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Human traffickers possess no moral compass or value for human life itself . . , those who 
traffic in human beings simply attach a dollar value to each individual the same way they 
would any other commodity. . The human and social costs to this country of these 
deplorable acts are real. Even when we are able to rehabilitate and provide appropriate 
services to the victims, they have lived a life devoid of societal connections, are lacking 
in many basic skills necessary for entering the legitimate workforce, and must bear the 
mental and physical scars of modern-day slavery. 

It is time for all levels of our society to realize that this is not a problem that occurs in 
“other” countries ... that this is something that they only read about or see in movies or 
on television. Human trafficking is occurring in communities all across the United States, 
and it is not just sex trafficking. Labor trafficking, especially of newly arrived 
immigrants, documented and undocumented, is an enormous problem. Whether in 
factories, on farms, or in your local diner, human trafficking of workers is right under our 
noses. No longer can we turn a blind eye to this issue, and I look forward to today’s 
testimony and discussion as a launching point for further action on this issue. 
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Introduction 

Good afternoon Chairman Carper, Ranking Member Chiesa and members of the Committee. The 
Department of Homeland Security (DHS) welcomes and appreciates the opportunity to appear 
before the Committee. The men and women of DHS are dedicated to combating the heinous 
crime of human trafficking using the programs and authorities provided to us by Congress and 
the President. The Department’s Blue Campaign coordinates and unites this work. 

Before we discuss the specific initiatives of the Blue Campaign, we would like to recognize that 
fighting the hidden crime of human trafficking is a collaborative effort. DHS depends on strong 
partnerships with other federal agencies, foreign governments, international organizations, law 
enforcement, first responders, the faith-based community, non-profit organizations, the private 
sector, as well as our state, local, and tribal counterparts. The President’s Interagency Task Force 
to Monitor and Combat Trafficking in Persons (PITF) and the Senior Policy Operating Group 
(SPOG) bring together federal departments and agencies, including DHS, to ensure a whole-of- 
govemment approach that addresses all aspects of human trafficking. DHS also co-chairs the 
SPOG victim services working group along with the Department of Justice and Health and 
Human Services, which is responsible for leading development of the Federal Strategic Action 
Plan on Services for Victims of Human Trafficking in the United States. We forged additional 
partnerships that unite and amplify our joint efforts. DHS greatly appreciates the collaboration 
and commitment of its partners. 

Blue Campaign 

DHS is one of the lead federal law enforcement agencies responsible for investigating and 
preventing human trafficking. Our investigative authority, screening authority, and most of our 
assistance programs are authorized under the Trafficking Victims Protection Act (TVPA) and the 
subsequent reauthorizations. 

DHS and its components work to combat human trafficking every day. U.S. Immigration 
Customs Enforcement (ICE) investigates both international and domestic human trafficking 
cases. U.S. Citizenship and Immigration Services (USCIS) and ICE provide immigration relief to 
trafficking victims. The Federal Law Enforcement Training Center (FLETC) provides training to 
law enforcement professionals on how to identify indicators of human trafficking and how to 
conduct human trafficking investigations. The Office of Intelligence and Analysis (l&A) 
facilitates training and webinars to state and major urban area fusion centers on the signs and 
indicators of human trafficking and the April 18, 2013 Fusion Center protocol for reporting, U.S. 
Customs and Border Protection (CBP) is in a unique position to detect trafficking on our borders, 
as are the U.S. Coast Guard (USCG) on the high seas, the Transportation Security 
Administration (TSA) at airports and mass transit facilities, and the Federal Emergency 
Management Agency (FEMA) in disaster areas. 
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DHS unites these missions under the Blue Campaign to combat human trafficking. Blue is the 
international color of human trafficking awareness, and the Blue Campaign name references the 
global anti-human trafficking symbols of the Blue Heart and the Blue Blindfold, as well as the 
“thin blue line” of law enforcement. To increase awareness of this crime domestically and 
internationally, in June of 2010, Secretary ofHomeland Security Janet Napolitano launched the 
Blue Campaign. 

Before we talk about the Blue Campaign, we would like to share a story that demonstrates why 
DHS cares so deeply about human trafficking. When Shyima Hall was eight years old, her 
parents sold her into slavery. She was smuggled into the U.S. when she was ten years old. She 
worked as a domestic servant in Orange County, California, 16 hour days, scrubbing floors, 
cooking meals and cleaning house. She was rarely allowed outside. She never went to school. 

She never visited a doctor or dentist and did not speak English. When she was 13, a concerned 
neighbor called in a tip to law enforcement and ICE opened an investigation. Her captors were 
prosecuted, imprisoned and then deported. In 2012, Shyima became a U.S. citizen. She is now 23 
years old and has said that her dream is to become an ICE Special Agent, in order to help others 
in similar situations. Shyima’s story helps us understand the important role the government can 
play in identifying, investigating and prosecuting human trafficking. However, we only found 
out about Shyima because a neighbor called in a tip. Human trafficking is a hidden crime — and 
every one of us needs to know the indicators to look for. 

Training and Outreach 

The Blue Campaign was begun, and continues, with no direct appropriations, reflecting a belief 
that we are all more effective when we work collaboratively with our internal and external 
partners. Early in the campaign, we developed training to ensure that those in our workforce who 
encounter potential victims of human trafficking understood the indicators of trafficking. We 
also created specialized training for the federal contractor workforce. Federal regulations create a 
zero tolerance for government contractors who traffic persons. In response, DHS launched 
specialized training for acquisition officers about human trafficking that provides information 
about penalties for traffickers who execute business contracts with the U.S. Government. 

We brought all of our components together to make sure our efforts increased identification of 
and assistance to victims of trafficking. As part of their efforts through the Blue Campaign, DHS 
components conduct trainings and webinars, produce informational videos, develop 
informational materials, provide victim assistance, conduct investigative efforts, and conduct 
outreach. 

The Blue Campaign utilizes academic research to shape the focus of the campaign. A recent 
Northeastern University study noted that few municipal and county agencies had human 
trafficking training or investigated human trafficking cases. An Urban Institute study found a 
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significant lack of awareness among law enforcement and a lack of prioritization which resulted 
in many cases being passed over by state and county legal systems. 

State and Local Outreach 

We created a specialized training to educate law enforcement officers at all levels on the 
indicators of human trafficking, how they can assist victims, and the resources available to them 
when investigating such cases. In addition, we developed training videos for state, local, county, 
tribal and territorial law enforcement to create awareness that immigration relief options are 
potentially available to foreign victims of human trafficking and how these benefits aid law 
enforcement in achieving successful investigations. 

The Blue Campaign also works with our federal government eolleagues, foreign governments, 
international organizations, law enforcement at all levels, non-govemmental organizations 
(NGOs), the faith-based community, the private sector, and the general public to share ideas and 
resources and build a force-multiplying network of diverse but complementary parts. 

Partnerships augment our efforts by bringing together diverse experienees, amplifying messages, 
and leveraging resources. Together we can effectively combat human trafficking, by making sure 
that people understand the crime, recognize its indicators, and know how to seek help and report 
tips. 

Federal Outreach 

DHS, along with the Departments of Justice and Labor, partnered to create an advanced human 
trafficking training course that brings together agents and prosecutors to work on investigating 
and prosecuting these crimes. This interactive course focuses on complex issues of human 
trafficking: search warrants, witness interviewing techniques, immigration relief, evidence 
gathering, and discovery issues. 

International Outreach 

We also took new steps to expand our international law enforcement engagement. On October 8, 
2012, Secretary Napolitano signed an agreement with INTERPOL Secretary General Ron Noble 
to allow FNTERPOL to place its logo on Blue Campaign materials and distribute them to all 190 
member countries. DHS and INTERPOL will work together to share training and awareness 
materials and best practices, strengthen support for victims, increase regional partnerships, and 
enhance cooperation on combating human trafficking. 

The Blue Campaign also utilizes the expertise and feedback from its community stakeholders 
and partners to shape the focus of the campaign’s efforts. The Blue Campaign meets bi-annually 
with federal, state, local, tribal, non-govemmental and community organizations, emergency 
management and medical professionals and private sector partners to receive feedback and guide 
future initiatives. 
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Awareness Products 

Many stakeholders emphasized that misconceptions about the nature of trafficking exist widely. 
A common misconception about human trafficking is that it only occurs outside the 
United States, or if it does occur domestically the victims are all noncitizens. In order to educate 
the public that human trafficking exists in every country, including the United States, the Blue 
Campaign developed a series of posters that depict different forms of human trafficking and 
produced a Public Service Announcement (PSA) titled, “Out of the Shadows.” These posters and 
PSA emphasize that victims can be many types of people, such as young children, women, men, 
U.S. citizens, new immigrants, and that they come from all socioeconomic groups. 

To address the lack of general awareness and training available for non-law enforcement 
communities and individuals, the Blue Campaign collaborated with the Department of State and 
other federal agencies to create a 15-minute general awareness training to educate the public on 
the indicators of human trafficking and how to report it. DHS also developed cards, posters, and 
pamphlets that list the indicators of human trafficking and provide a hotline number to those who 
need help or want to report a suspected trafficking case. These materials are available in 
17 languages to meet the language access needs identified by stakeholders and victim assistance 
information. 

The stakeholders also identified the need for more specific information tailored for their 
communities that listed the tools and resources applicable to their role in fighting human 
trafficking. The Blue Campaign developed handout materials with tailored messages forNGOs, 
faith-based organizations, law enforcement, judges and lawyers, first responders, and healthcare 
professionals to educate about victim identification and crime reporting, the case investigation 
process, and available resources for victim support. 

We also recognize that first responders and health care professionals are in a unique position to 
identify victims. We produced an informational video to help first responders - including 
firefighters and emergency medical technicians - identify possible victims of human trafficking, 
and created indicator cards and posters geared to those professionals. We continue to conduct 
briefings and webinars at the request of local and national medical first responder groups and 
associations. 

Partnerships 

Over the past three years, the Blue Campaign developed a variety of trainings and materials, and 
through our partnerships we have been able to expand them to new audiences and support the 
efforts of our government and private sector partners. 

Most recently, on September 17, 2013, the Blue Campaign announced a partnership with 
Western Union. Western Union agents are in a unique position to recognize human trafficking 
and other illicit activity of criminal organizations and businesses that utilize alternative financing 
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mechanisms to move and store money. Through this alliance. Western Union will provide the 
Blue Campaign’s multilingual training and awareness materials to select Agent locations in the 
Southwest border region of the United States and certain other high risk locations. These 
materials highlight the signs of human trafficking and how to accurately report them. 
Participating agents will also receive additional training from Western Union on how to detect a 
potential human trafficking victim and how to involve law enforcement. 

Engaging with all levels of government is a priority for the Blue Campaign. The Blue Campaign 
is pursuing partnerships with national associations representing state, local, tribal and territorial 
elected and appointed officials. In July 2013, DHS entered into a partnership agreement with the 
National Association of Counties (NACo) to promote awareness of human trafficking through 
the Blue Campaign. NACo is the only national organization that represents county governments 
in the United States and provides essential services to the nation’s 3,069 counties. Through this 
partnership, DHS will deliver webinar training, share resources to bring awareness about human 
trafficking and co-brand public awareness materials with both Blue Campaign and NACo logos. 

We partnered with the U.S. Department of Transportation (DOT) to enhance awareness and 
victim identification to the transportation industry. DOT adapted the Blue Campaign’s awareness 
training to their workforce and in 2012, nearly all 55,000 of its employees have taken the course. 

In 2012, DHS, DOT, and Amtrak entered a partnership to train all 20,000 Amtrak employees and 
Amtrak Police Department officers to identify and recognize indicators of human trafficking, as 
well as how to report suspected cases of human trafficking. We also work with the airline 
industry to think strategically about how it can assist in victim identification. CBP, together with 
DOT launched the Blue Lightning Initiative, a training program to educate airline employees 
how to identify human trafficking in airports or during flights and how to notify law 
enforcement. Since the Blue Lightning Initiative rollout, five airlines have committed to use the 
Blue Lightning Initiative: Delta, JetBlue, Allegiant, Silver Airways and North American. 

The initial partnership with DOT led to further collaborations and joint partnerships with 
transportation industries. DHS and DOT provided the training to approximately 6,000 state and 
local law enforcement, including investigators at the Federal Motor Carrier Safety 
Administration, on the best ways to detect human trafficking on trucks and buses, and these 
trainings will continue. 

These partnerships and outreach are leading directly to more tips, more investigations and 
improved services for victims, and will help us achieve our ultimate goal of supporting 
successful prosecutions and deterrence. 
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Investigations and Victim Support 

In fiscal year 2012, ICE Homeland Security Investigations (HSI) Tip Line (1-866-347-2423) 
received more human trafficking tips than ever before, receiving 588 tips — up from 384 in 
FY 2011 and 231 in FY2010. 

We investigate hundreds of human trafficking cases each year and work with the Department of 
Justice to ensure cases are successfully prosecuted. In FY 2012, ICE HSI investigated more cases 
with a nexus to human trafficking than ever before, resulting in 894 initiated cases, 

381 convictions, and seized assets of more than $1,000,000. We take a victim-centered approach 
in our investigations and have Victim Assistance Specialists across the ICE offices all over the 
United States. In recognition of the needs and unique challenges of interviewing trafficked 
minors and other child and special needs victims, DHS expanded its Forensic Interviewing 
Program to five full-time Forensic Interview Specialists. 

We have observed an increase in the correlation between human trafficking and gang activity. 

We know that some gang members work directly with non-gang trafficking organizations. For 
example, gang members provide “security” enforcements at certain brothels. 

Gangs have now added human trafficking to their existing crimes of drugs and firearm 
trafficking. Gangs recruit young girls and compel them to commit acts of commercial sex. This 
has occurred right here in Washington, D.C. ICE in collaboration with the Northern Virginia 
Human Trafficking Task Force and our federal partners recently investigated and successfully 
prosecuted cases where MS- 13 gang members in Washington, DC, Prince George’s County, 

MD, and Alexandria, VA, recruited girls as young as 12 near schools, on the street, at house 
parties, and through social media into sex trafficking. 

These joint efforts resulted in a life sentence of a MS-13 gang member that sex trafficked a 
12 year old runaway whom he met at a party in Prince George’s County, Maryland, The 12 year 
old runaway asked for his help in finding a place to stay, and the very next day he was selling her 
for sex acts in Washington, D.C. and surrounding counties. For three months the MS-13 member 
sexually exploited the victim for money every day of the week. The trafficker also admitted to 
having sex with the victim and allowed MS-13 gang members to have sex with her free of 
charge. 

DHS also provides immigration relief to eligible foreign trafficking victims, a critical component 
to ensuring victim participation for the successful investigation and prosecution of human 
trafficking cases. There are three forms of immigration relief available for victims of human 
trafficking - Continued Presence, T visas, and U visas. DHS has streamlined its training about 
immigration relief for victims to increase awareness among law enforcement agencies. These 
short- and long-term relief options assist law enforcement in stabilizing victims so that the victim 
can begin to recover and rebuild his or her life. 
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We are proud of what DHS has accomplished, but there is much to do still. We are working more 
every day to expand our partnerships, and we interact regularly with our stakeholders for new 
ideas and new innovative ways to combat this crime. 

In closing, we will continue to work hard to develop our initiatives to meet the needs of victims, 
law enforcement, and service providers. We are committed to providing quality information, 
trainings and products that give communities the information they need to fight human 
trafficking. 

We appreciate the opportunity to represent the Blue Campaign and DHS before the Committee, 
and we would be pleased to answer any questions you may have at this time. 

Thank you. 
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Joint Statement of 
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and 
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Deputy Assistant Director - Criminal Division 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 


Chairman Carper, Ranking Member Cobum, and Members of the Committee: 

Thank you for the opportunity to present an overview of the work of the Department of Justice 
(the Department) and its Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI) to combat the scourge of human 
trafficking. As evidenced by the broad spectrum of investigative, prosecutorial, training, 
outreach, victim services, and research efforts by a wide array of components, outlined below, 
the Department is fully committed to fighting human trafficking, 

Fluman trafficking, also known as trafficking in persons or modem-day slavery, is a crime that 
strikes at the very heart of the American promise: freedom. Today, in this country, people are 
bought, sold, and exploited like slaves each and everyday. They are trapped in lives of misery — 
often beaten, starved, and forced to engage in prostitution or to take grueling jobs as migrant, 
domestic, restaurant, or factory workers with little or no pay. 

The most vulnerable among us, including our children, are being exploited both online and in 
person. Often targeted because of individual vulnerabilities, many have already experienced 
abusive or troubled families, have disabilities, or come from families with very limited resources. 
In the hands of their traffickers, these individuals will be subjected to numerous sexual assaults 
and continued abuse. 

The Department and its partners are working hard to identify and support victims and bring their 
abusers to justice. We provide significant resources, training and technical assistance to our 
federal, state, local, and tribal partners. 

Enforcement: Investigation 

The FBFs efforts to investigate human trafficking are coordinated by the Civil Rights Unit 
(CRU) and the Violent Crimes Against Children Section (VCACS). The CRU investigates 
forced labor, sex trafficking by force, fraud or coercion and the sexual exploitation of foreign 
minors while the VCACS focuses on the commercial sexual exploitation of domestic children 
under the age of 1 8. Sex trafficking prosecutions involving children do not require proof of the 
use of force, fraud, or coercion. 
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Innocence Lost National Initiative 

This year marks the tenth anniversary of the FBI’s most prominent initiative to combat the 
growing problem of sex trafficking of children within the United States. In June of 2003, the FBI 
and the Department’s Child Exploitation and Obscenity Section (CEOS) joined the National 
Center for Missing and Exploited Children (NCMEC) to launeh the Innoeence Lost National 
Initiative (ILNI), While it is diffieult to imagine, the average age of a child targeted for 
prostitution in the United States is between 1 1 and 14 years old. Once under the control of a 
pimp, the proceeds of the commercial sexual exploitation of the child are controlled by the 
captor, and attempted escapes often result in brutal beatings or even death. 

The FBI and its ILNI partners execute Operation Cross Country — a three-day nationwide 
enforcement action focusing on underage victims of prostitution. Our most recent operation in 
July 20 1 3 — our seventh and largest such operation - concluded with the recovery of 1 05 
commercially sexually exploited children and the arrests of 150 pimps and other individuals. 

This most recent sweep took place in 76 cities and was carried out by the FBI in partnership with 
local, state, and federal law enforcement agencies and NCMEC. Over 1,300 law enforcement 
officers across the country have been trained through the Protecting Victims of Child Prostitution 
Course at NCMEC, which supports the ILNI. 

Task force operations can begin as local actions, targeting such places as truck stops, casinos, 
street “tracks,” and Internet websites, based on intelligence gathered by officers working in their 
respective jurisdictions. The FBI has developed special teams and protocols for prevention and 
enforcement actions surrounding large-scale sporting events and other events of national interest. 
By utilizing information obtained through these operations, and by building a strong rapport 
with victims, the FBI often uncovers organized efforts to prostitute women and children across 
many states. These investigations can lead to local, state, or federal charges. 

To date, the ILNI task forces have rescued more than 2,800 children. Investigations have led to 
the conviction of more than 1,400 pimps, madams, and their associates who commercially 
exploit children through prostitution. These convictions have resulted in lengthy sentences, 
including multiple life sentences and the seizure of real property, vehicles, and monetary assets. 

In addition to the ILNI, the FBI also coordinates the Violent Crimes Against Children 
International Task Force - a select cadre of international law enforcement experts working 
together to formulate and deliver a dynamic global response to crimes against children through 
the establishment and furtherance of strategic partnerships, the aggressive engagement of 
relevant law enforcement, and the extensive use of liaison, operational support, and coordination. 

Through this task force we are working closely with our partners to: reduce the vulnerability of 
children to acts of sexual exploitation and abuse which are facilitated through the use of 
computers; identify and rescue child victims; investigate and prosecute sexual predators who use 
the Internet and other online services to sexually exploit children for personal or financial gain; 
and strengthen the eapabilities of federal, state, local, and international law enforcement through 
training programs and investigative assistance. 
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Trafficking Exploiting Foreign Nationals 

Our CRU investigates trafficking involving foreign nationals, which is often aimed at recent 
migrants and other economically disadvantaged individuals, particularly women and children. 
Preying on the vulnerabilities of people seeking a better life, traffickers force migrants without 
documentation or with precarious immigration status to work in poor, unsafe conditions where 
they are exploited for prostitution, domestic servitude, migrant farm labor, or toil in restaurants 
and service industry jobs. Compounding the problem, the number of migrants subjected to these 
types of crimes is underreported, as many fear deportation or are afraid of retaliation against 
themselves or their families. 

Together with our law enforcement partners at the Department of Homeland Security (DHS), 
appearing here today with us, as well as the Department of Labor and the State Department’s 
Diplomatic Security Service, we are working hard to combat trafficking in any form — not only 
because of the physical and psychological toll it takes on individual victims and their families, 
but also the profit generated by this exploitation fuels further unlawful migration and organized 
criminal activity. 

Through our efforts, we work with other local, state, tribal and federal law enforcement agencies 
and national victim-based advocacy groups in joint task forces that combine resources and 
expertise on the issue. Today, the FBI participates in over 100 human trafficking task forces and 
working groups around the nation who work shoulder-to-shoulder in an effort to combat the 
exploitation of individuals who work in industries, such as agriculture and domestic service, and 
who are forced into prostitution and/or slave labor. 

The FBI’s many field offices produce threat assessments to determine the nature and extent of 
human trafficking in their areas of jurisdiction. They also aggressively pursue human trafficking 
investigations and develop actionable intelligence. This valuable information aids us with future 
potential cases, and helps us to better understand the nature and scope of the problem. And 
finally, these offices are charged with building relationships with civic and community groups 
and non-governmental organizations that can refer cases and provide valuable insights and 
information. 

FBI CRU’s pending human trafficking investigations have increased from 167 in 2009 to 459 by 
the end of fiscal year 2012. Since 2009, our investigations in this area have resulted in 480 
arrests, 336 informations and indictments, and 258 convictions. 

Enforcement: Prosecution 

The Department’s prosecution efforts are led by two specialized Units, the Civil Rights 
Division’s Human Trafficking Prosecution Unit, and the Criminal Division’s Child Exploitation 
and Obscenity Section, which provide subject matter expertise and partner with our 94 United 
States Attorneys’ Offices (USAOs) on prosecutions nationwide. 

The Civil Rights Division, through its Criminal Section Human Trafficking Prosecution Unit 
(HTPU), in collaboration with USAOs nationwide, has principal responsibility for prosecuting 
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forced labor and sex trafficking of adults by force, fraud, and coercion, while CEOS provides 
expertise in child exploitation crimes, including child sex trafficking, and works in collaboration 
with USAOs to investigate and prosecute cases arising under federal statutes prohibiting the 
commercial sexual exploitation of children and the extraterritorial sexual abuse of children. 

Taken together, USAOs, HTPU, and CEOS initiated a total of 128 federal human trafficking 
prosecutions in FY 2012, charging 200 defendants. Of these, 162 defendants engaged 
predominately in sex trafficking and 38 engaged predominantly in labor trafficking, although 
several defendants engaged in both. In FY 2012, the Civil Rights Division, in coordination with 
USAOs, initiated 55 prosecutions involving forced labor and sex trafficking of adults by force, 
fraud, or coercion. Of these, 34 were predominantly sex trafficking and 21 were predominantly 
labor trafficking; several cases involved both. In FY 2012, CEOS, in coordination with USAOs, 
initiated 18 prosecutions involving the sex trafficking of children and child sex tourism. 

During FY 2012, DOJ convicted a total of 138 traffickers in cases involving forced labor, sex 
trafficking of adults, and sex trafficking of children. Of these, 1 05 predominantly involved sex 
trafficking and 33 predominantly involved labor trafficking, although some cases involved both. 
The average prison sentence imposed for federal trafficking crimes during FY 2012 was nine 
years, and terms imposed ranged from probation to life imprisonment. During the reporting 
period, federal prosecutors secured life sentences against both sex and labor traffickers in four 
cases, including a sentence of life plus 20 years, the longest sentence ever imposed in a labor 
trafficking case. 

Civil Rights Division 

Since the Department created the HTPU within the Criminal Section of the Civil Rights Division 
in January 2007, HTPU has played a significant role in coordinating the Department’s human 
trafficking prosecution programs. HTPU’s mission is to focus the Civil Rights Division’s human 
trafficking expertise and expand its anti-trafficking enforcement program to increase human 
trafficking investigations and prosecutions throughout the nation. HTPU works to enhance DOJ 
investigation and prosecution of significant human trafficking cases, particularly novel, complex, 
multi-jurisdictional, and multi-agency cases and those involving transnational organized crime 
and financial crimes. 

Consistent with increases in trafficking caseloads across the Department, in the past four fiscal 
years, from 2009 through 2012, the Civil Rights Division and USAOs have brought 94 labor 
trafficking cases, compared to 43 such cases over the previous four years, an increase of over 
1 18%. This is in addition to the substantial increase in the number of adult sex trafficking cases 
prosecuted by the Civil Rights Division and USAOs. 

The HTPU, the Executive Office for U.S. Attorneys (EOUSA) and multiple USAOs have 
continued to lead the six anti-trafficking coordination teams (ACTeams) in collaboration with the 
FBI, DHS, and the Department of Labor. Following a competitive, nation-wide selection 
process, six pilot ACTeams were launched in July 201 1 in Los Angeles, California; El Paso, 
Texas; Kansas City, Missouri; Atlanta, Georgia; Miami, Florida; and Memphis, Tennessee. 

Since that time, the ACTeams, through enhanced coordination among federal prosecutors and 
multiple federal investigative agencies, have developed significant human trafficking 
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investigations and prosecutions, including the first multi-district, multi-defendant combined sex 
trafficking and forced labor case in the Western District of Texas, the first domestic servitude 
prosecution in the Western District of Missouri, and the first Eastern European forced labor case 
initiated in the Northern District of Georgia, in addition to numerous other significant 
investigations and prosecutions. 

Of particular interest to this Committee, the Department and DHS have collaborated with 
Mexican law enforcement counterparts on the U.S./Mexico Human Trafficking Bilateral 
Enforcement Initiative, which has contributed significantly to restoring the rights and dignity of 
human trafficking victims through outreach, interagency coordination, international 
collaboration, and capacity-building, Through the Initiative, the United States and Mexico have 
worked as partners to bring high-impact prosecutions under both U.S. and Mexican law to more 
effectively dismantle human trafficking networks operating across the U.S.-Mexico border, 
prosecute human traffickers, rescue human trafficking victims, and reunite victims with their 
families. Significant bilateral cases have been prosecuted in Atlanta, Georgia; Miami, Florida; 
and New York, New York. To advance the interdisciplinary Initiative, the Department and DHS 
have participated in meetings in both the United States and Mexico to ensure that simultaneous 
investigations and prosecutions enhance, rather than impede, each other. These efforts have 
already resulted in three cross-border collaborative prosecutions, involving defendants who have 
been sentenced in Mexico and the United States to terms of imprisonment of up to 37.5 years, 
and resulting in the vindication of the rights of dozens of sex trafficking victims. 

Outreach and training continue to be a large part of the Department’s efforts to combat human 
trafficking. HTPU attorneys presented numerous in-person trainings as part of the Federal Law 
Enforcement Training Center State and Local Law Enforcement Training Symposiums. CRT, 
FBI and other Department components joined with the Department of State to create an 
Advanced Human Trafficking Investigator course at the FBI Training Academy in Quantico, 
Virginia, for Central American law enforcement officers. The program has trained investigators 
from El Salvador, Guatemala, Nicaragua and Panama. DOJ, DHS, and DOL collaborated to 
develop and deliver the Advanced Human Trafficking Training Program to the ACTeams, 
bringing federal agents and federal prosecutors together for an intensive skill-building and 
strategic planning to enhance their anti-trafficking enforcement efforts. 

Criminal Division 

The CEOS’ mission is to protect children from sexual exploitation by investigating and 
prosecuting not only child sex trafficking, but also child pornography, and extraterritorial 
exploitation of children. CEOS conducts and participates in training for federal, state, local and 
international prosecutors and investigators engaged in efforts to enforce federal child exploitation 
laws. 

For example, in 2013, CEOS’s section chief presented on best practices for investigating and 
prosecuting child sex trafficking cases at a human trafficking seminar in Riverside, California, 
and participated in crimes against children training conference hosted by the International Centre 
for Missing and Exploited Children in Vietnam. Also within the past year, CEOS attorneys 
presented at international conferences in Taiwan, Mexico, Belgium, and Washington, DC, 
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providing training to law enforcement, prosecutors, state officials, judges, and subject matter 
experts from various disciplines in the areas of child sex tourism and trafficking in minors. 

In March 2013, Weylin Rodriguez was sentenced to life plus five years in prison following his 
conviction for forcing multiple minor and adult victims to engage in prostitution and for various 
firearms offenses in the recruitment of three minor females and two young adults to work in 
prostitution, Rodriguez kidnapped some of his victims, and lured others through false pretenses 
followed by violence. After luring his victims, he and two co-conspirators (aka his “bottom 
girls”), advertised the victims for prostitution online, and forced the victims to solicit for 
prostitution on the streets. Rodriguez kept all the money received by the victims for the 
commercial sex acts. To prevent the victims from leaving his prostitution ring, Rodriguez 
inflicted severe physical beatings to create an atmosphere of fear. He also threatened the victims 
with guns on numerous occasions, and shot at a customer in front of a victim. Rodriguez has 
several prior convictions involving drugs, firearm, as well as a sexual offense against a minor. 
The case was prosecuted jointly by CEOS and the Middle District of Florida. 

In May 2012, James Mozie was sentenced to life imprisonment following his conviction in a jury 
trial of eight counts of child sex trafficking, one count of conspiracy to commit the same, and one 
count of production of child pornography. At trial, several juvenile victims testified that they 
either worked or were recruited to work as prostitutes for Mozie and his girlfriend, Laschell 
Harris, from their residence in Oakland Park, Florida. When customers arrived at the home, they 
paid a cover charge to the security guard working the front door. The females, many of them 
minors, worked in the house dancing for tips and engaging in sexual activity with male 
customers for money. The seven victims, all minors when the offenses occurred, testified that 
Mozie required them to have sex with him as part of their “orientation,” which he explained was 
his way of “testing the merchandise.” They also testified that Mozie would take sexually explicit 
pictures of them, which he attached to text messages advertising the brothel. Also in 2012, Harris 
was sentenced to 156 months imprisonment after pleading guilty to one count of sex trafficking, 
and co-conspirator Willie Rice, who acted as a security guard for Mozie, was sentenced to 48 
months imprisonment after pleading guilty to possessing a handgun while a felon. The case was 
prosecuted jointly by CEOS and the Southern District of Florida. 

Executive Office for United States Attorneys 

Consistent with the Consolidated and Further Continuing Appropriations Act, 2012, all USAOs 
established or participate in human trafficking task forces (HTTP), and collaborate with private 
partners in several ways. Eighty percent of the HTTFs in which USAOs are involved include 
members from NGOs. Participating private organizations include community groups, faith- 
based organizations, victim advocacy groups, academic organizations, medical professionals, and 
legal aid offices. These private organizations provide various forms of assistance to the HTTFs, 
including tips on women and girls who were being trafficked, social services for victims, and 
training in conjunction with USAOs. 


Public Awareness. Victim Services and Research 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
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The Department does more than investigate and prosecute those who exploit victims of 
trafficking. For example, the FBI’s Office for Victim Assistance, along with victims specialists 
from the US AOs and/or other non-government victim assistance service providers, work with 
human trafficking victims to advise them of their rights and to ensure they get the help they need 
to address their short-term and long-term needs — such as legal and repatriation services, 
immigration relief, housing, employment, education, job training, and child care. Nearly 400 
victims have been provided services as a result of Operation Cross Country. With the launch of 
the Innocence Lost National Initiative, the FBI task forces have encountered significant 
challenges in identifying and providing services for these victims. Often with histories of 
poverty, homelessness, and/or exposure to violence and abuse, victims may have difficulties 
reaching out for help or determining who they can trust. Juveniles who become involved in 
sexual trafficking face myriad obstacles and enormous needs - including very basic needs such 
as safe housing, subsistence, and schooling - if they are able to leave that life. In addition, they 
may need substance abuse treatment, medical treatment for conditions like HIV/AIDS, and 
mental health services. Many face impediments to reuniting with their family of origin, so they 
need help to prepare for independent living. 

Executive Office for United States Attorneys 

In order to prevent and increase the reporting of human trafficking, the Department’s Executive 
Office for United States Attorneys developed a public awareness campaign with the cooperation 
of Polaris Project, a nongovernmental organization dedicated to combating human trafficking. 
The campaign’s advertisements targeted ethnic groups from countries associated with human 
trafficking in the U.S. An advertisement was developed, translated, and placed in selected 
newspapers in 18 cities for a period of two to three months during the fall of 2012. The 
advertisements defined human trafficking, explained that trafficking violates state and federal 
laws, and encouraged readers who considered themselves to be victims of, or witnesses to, 
human trafficking to call the National Human Trafficking Hotline, which is operated by Polaris 
with a grant from the federal government. Polaris provided statistics that showed a significant 
increase in calls to the hotline from cities where the ads were placed during the periods of time 
that the ads were running in those cities. 

Office of Justice Programs 

In FY 2012, the Department’s Bureau of Justice Assistance (BJA) and Office for Victims of 
Crime (OVC) jointly made awards to seven task force sites to execute a comprehensive approach 
to combating all forms of trafficking, including sex and labor trafficking of foreign nationals and 
U.S. citizens (male and female, adults and minors). BJA made seven awards of up to $500,000 
for 24 months to support law enforcement agencies (one in each task force site) to coordinate the 
goals, objectives, and activities of the entire task force in close collaboration with the local 
USAO and the task force partner victim service organization (one in each task force site) to 
coordinate the provision of a comprehensive array of culturally and linguistically appropriate 
services to all trafficking victims identified within the geographic area affected by the task force. 
OVC made seven awards to victim service provider partners who participate on the task forces. 
In total, $6,609,586 was awarded by BJA and OVC. 
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In addition to providing direct services, OVC trafficking victim-service grantees across each 
grant program work to enhance the community’s capacity to identify and respond appropriately 
to victims of trafficking. From July 1, 2011 to June 30, 2012, grantees trained 28,462 
professionals, representing schools and educational institutions, faith-based organizations and 
religious institutions, victim service providers, civic and business community organizations, and 
state, tribal and local law enforcement. The top five topics covered by grantees were: the 
definition of human trafficking; identification of human trafficking victims; procedures for 
reporting human trafficking; services available to victims; and legal assistance for victims of 
human trafficking. 

During FY 2012-2013, OVC represented DOJ by serving as a Co-Chair along with DHS and the 
Department of Health and Human Services in the development of the first-ever federal strategic 
action plan to strengthen services for trafficking victims. After extensive interagency 
collaboration, the co-chairs drafted the plan and released it for public comment. Over 300 
comments were received and OVC is working to incorporate the public’s input. The plan is 
scheduled for release in January 2014. 

In order to ascertain the scope and primary methods of perpetration of human trafficking, identify 
effective means of prevention, and maximize the impact of available victim services, the 
National Institute of Justice (NIJ) has maintained the most active research portfolio on trafficking 
in the U.S., making dozens of research awards over the past decade. Recent NIJ awards are 
tackling the toughest questions asked about human trafficking, including measuring the 
prevalence of labor trafficking, exploring the perpetration of trafficking and evaluating best 
practices in service provision. For example, an ongoing NlJ-funded project focuses specifically 
on one of the most under-studied aspects of human trafficking: the relationship between gangs 
and human trafficking. This project will measure the nature and extent of gang involvement in 
human trafficking by gathering data from four sources: victims who are assisted by social service 
agencies in San Diego County, non-public law enforcement incidence and arrest records, persons 
identified as trafficking victims and perpetrators at San Diego middle and high schools, and the 
traffickers themselves. 

For FY 2013, NIJ is funding a study focusing on the Somali-American diaspora and its 
involvement in two transnational crimes; radicalization to violent extremism and trafficking in 
persons. This study will build scientific knowledge on these crimes with an emphasis on how 
transnational issues converge in a context of profound community vulnerability and active 
criminal networks. The co-occurrence of radicalization and trafficking in disadvantaged refugee 
and immigrant communities warrants an examination to better understand the transnational and 
convergence issues involved, and how they can inform evidence-based community practices. 

Efforts to Combat Trafficking Exploiting Tribal Members 

The challenges the Federal Government faces in developing and sustaining effective child 
welfare and juvenile justice systems and providing effective services to juveniles have been 
studied and documented at the Department and in other federal agencies for decades. In April 
2013, the Attorney General, acting on a recommendation from the Defending Childhood Task 
Force, called for the formation of the American Indian and Alaska Native Children Exposed to 
Violence Task Force (Task Force). In recognition of the unique role the Federal Government 
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plays in Indian Country issues, a working group of federal agencies was established as part of the 
Task Force. The working group will complement the objectives of the advisory committee of the 
Task Force, which will consist of non-federai experts in children’s exposure to violence. The 
initial focus of the working group will be actions to improve the federal response to the needs of 
American Indian and Alaska Native children exposed to violence. This vulnerable population 
has been identified as being particularly susceptible to being lured by traffickers. 

From July 8, 2013 through July 12, 2013, the Department’s Office on Violence Against Women 
(OVW) conducted a site visit to western North Dakota meeting with local law enforcement, 
tribal leaders, victim advocates, the U.S. Attorney for North Dakota, state and tribal coalition 
leaders, and service providers from both North Dakota and Montana. OVW is exploring 
providing funds to law enforcement and victim service providers in western North Dakota and 
eastern Montana to address domestic violence, sexual assault, stalking, and trafficking. 

In FY 2012, BJA solicited proposals to address the issue of human trafficking on Tribal Lands by 
developing and providing training to build awareness of the existence of human trafficking in 
Indian Country, and providing law enforcement and community stakeholders with the tools 
necessary to begin the process of victim identification, rescue and restoration, while providing 
appropriate consequences for perpetrators in a consistently applied manner. BJA received four 
applications through a competitive process and awarded $305,000 to the Upper Midwest 
Community Policing Institute (UMCPI) to develop and pilot the training. 

BJA will design and plan the delivery of Human Trafficking Training to Tribal Law Enforcement 
which will begin a pilot phase of training by the end of 2013. BJA is planning to seek additional 
funding to expand the number of sites which can be trained moving forward. 

In response to law enforcement concerns about possible human trafficking on the Fort Berthold 
Reservation in western North Dakota, the U.S. Attorney’s Office for the District of North Dakota 
(USAO-ND), the FBI, and multiple tribal organiitations created a Human Trafficking Working 
Group to address the abuse of women and children through prostitution on the Fort Berthold 
Reservation. The work of this group resulted in the April 2012 conviction of a New Town, 

North Dakota man on 16 counts of sex trafficking, sexual abuse, drug trafficking, and witness 
tampering. The facts revealed at trial established that the defendant had conspired to distribute 
marijuana around the Fort Berthold Indian Reservation. As part of this conspiracy, the defendant 
recruited minors and young adults to be part of a gang. According to testimony at trial, the 
defendant also used physical force and coercion to cause an adult female he had recruited for the 
gang to engage in commercial sex acts on the Fort Berthold Indian Reservation and in Williston 
and Minot. USAO-ND believes that innovative, cooperative efforts, like the investigation that 
led to this conviction, are essential to battling organized criminal activity on the reservations. 

Conclusion 

The Department’s efforts to combat human trafficking present a multifaceted approach to a 
multifaceted problem. As a result, our efforts span from investigation to prosecution, and are 
supplemented by an array of investigative, training, outreach, and victim services carried out by a 
wide range of components. Simply put, we are proud of the work we do in this area, and look 
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forward to continuing to have a leading role in the government-wide fight against human 
trafficking. 

We thank you again for the opportunity to appear to testify here today, and would now welcome 
any questions you may have. 
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Testimony of John J. Farmer, Jr., 
Before the Senate Homeland Security 
Committee, September 23, 2013 


I want to thank the Senate Homeland Security Committee for 
inviting me to speak today about human trafficking, one of the 
most significant civil and human rights issues of our time. 
Human trafficking is an issue that, like terrorism and drug 
trafficking, challenges both the categories we use to think 
about crime and, ultimately, the very structure of law 
enforcement itself. 

It is also an issue that, like terrorism and drug trafficking, has 
touched my career at different times. I served as New Jersey's 
Attorney General over a decade ago, when the law 
enforcement community first became aware of what we now 
call human trafficking on a scale that transcended local, state, 
and national boundaries. New Jersey conducted one of the first 
undercover investigations of east European prostitution 
trafficking to bars and massage parlors in New Jersey, and 
cooperated in an investigation of sweatshop labor conditions; 
through these efforts, we had an early glimpse of the 
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international dimensions of the trafficking issue. It was clear 
even then that this was an issue that defined ideological 
categorization even as it defied geographical boundaries; it is a 
tribute to our system that the issue has unified politicians as 
diverse in their orientation as Rep. Chris Smith of New Jersey, 
who sponsored pioneering federal human trafficking legislation 
in 2000, and President Obama, who echo each other in 
recognition of its evils. 

Last year, Rutgers Law School in Newark, where I was serving as 
Dean - 1 am currently on leave from that job so that I can serve 
as General Counsel of the university - hosted a conference on 
human trafficking. That conference, which we hosted in 
partnership with the Bergen County Prosecutors Office and 
Seton Hall Law School, was the second annual event intended 
to highlight the most serious criminal law issues of our time; it 
followed a symposium on cyber-crime in 2011. The human 
trafficking symposium brought home to me how far we have 
come in combating human trafficking, but also how far we have 
to go. I'd like to highlight both issues in my testimony this 
afternoon. 

First, there is no question that our states, nation, and to a 
lesser extent the world, have come a long way in terms of both 
awareness and action. In the 1990s, as awareness was 
beginning to dawn, we were as likely to see the women who 
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were being trafficked as criminals as we were to see them as 
victims. To a lesser extent, this is still an issue. But in the 
intervening years, as the magnitude of the problem we face 
became clear, awareness has also grown and, with it, the tools 
available to law enforcement to combat the problem have 
multiplied. A few recent real world examples should suffice to 
make the point. 

Earlier this month, a prostitution ring operating out of 
Lakewood New Jersey was taken down. The women involved, 
who were all from Mexico, were reportedly promised jobs as 
house cleaners or baby sitters. Prior to the recognition of 
trafficking as an international law enforcement issue, the 
problem of prostitution in Lakewood would likely have been 
seen as an issue for local or county or, at most, state law 
enforcement. Now, however, law enforcement has become 
accustomed to going beyond the local manifestation of criminal 
activity to the underlying and broader issue. The Lakewood 
ring, for example, is alleged to have been part of a broader ring 
operating out of New York and other surrounding states, with 
additional ties to Mexico itself. 

This case follows closely on the announcement, in July, 2013, of 
the arrests of 150 alleged traffickers and the recovery of 105 
sexually trafficked children between the ages of 14 and 17 in 
the largest nationwide crackdown in history. Operation Cross 
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Country took place in 76 cities across the country and involved 
the cooperative efforts of 4,000 law enforcement officers in 
literally dozens of local, state, and federal law enforcement 
agencies. In my home state of New Jersey, 70 arrests resulted, 
mostly in the area around Atlantic City. 

Such complex investigations reflect more than just growing 
awareness; they also reflect substantive changes in the law and 
in the structure of law enforcement. According to the Polaris 
Project, some 39 states have passed anti-trafficking statutes as 
of August 2013; under the leadership of Senator Chiesa, in his 
prior role as Attorney General, New Jersey passed a cutting- 
edge anti-trafficking statute earlier this year that has been 
highlighted by the Polaris Project as a model for the nation. 

The New Jersey legislation treats trafficked people as the 
victims they are, making it easier for them to expunge 
convictions, to seek assistance, and to serve as witnesses. It 
builds on the existing criminal statutes to make it easier to 
reach trafficking networks. Senator Chiesa also, as Attorney 
General, created a Human Trafficking office within the Division 
of Criminal Justice, and issued a statewide law enforcement 
directive ordering an increase in trafficking investigations and 
prosecutions, an increase in law enforcement training, and an 
increase in services available to victims. 
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Trafficking has also been highlighted at the national level by the 
American Bar Association, which identified human trafficking as 
its signature issue for 2012, and by the Uniform Laws 
Commission, which adopted a Uniform Act on Human 
Trafficking in June 2013; this uniform act was approved by the 
ABA at its August meeting in San Francisco. The adoption of a 
uniform state law will be a significant step, as it will minimize 
the potential confusion and disparate treatment of both victims 
and perpetrators that could arise from differing laws in multiple 
jurisdictions. 

We have, in short, come a long way in recognizing the scope of 
the trafficking problem and in aligning our laws and the 
structure of law enforcement to meet the threat to human 
liberty and the insult to human dignity posed by human 
trafficking. The question, then, is what remains to be done. 
What are the short-term threats, and the long-term solutions? 
In the balance of my time. I'd like to highlight a short-term 
threat and three areas in which more progress needs to occur. 

The highest profile short-term threat - and a real test of the 
new laws and structure of our anti-trafficking efforts - will 
come with the festivities that will envelop New Jersey and New 
York surrounding the 2014 Superbowl. Although the numbers 
are debated, experience has demonstrated that high-profile 
events like the Superbowl attract an upsurge in human 
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trafficking incidents. One woman, who was enslaved as a child 
and now works to eradicate child prostitution, estimated that 
she would be expected to have sex with over 20 people per day 
during Superbowl weeks. Considering the most effective ways 
to prepare for the Superbowl will be a good way to talk about 
next steps in combating human trafficking generally. 

First, having the right laws is a major achievement, but it will 
not be sufficient. The devil will lie in the details of the 
enforcement of those laws. 

Second, because human trafficking is a crime that respects no 
boundaries, the geographic and bureaucratic boundaries that 
exist between and among law enforcement agencies 
themselves must be overcome. This has become, in an age of 
transborder crimes like terrorism, or money laundering, or 
illegal arms smuggling, the most challenging issue for law 
enforcement. The reality is that our law enforcement 
structure, with its emphasis on local police departments, 
augmented by statewide and federal law enforcement, is 
largely a product of an age when threats were overwhelmingly 
local, and isolated. The frustrations law enforcement 
experiences, for example, in solving unsolved homicides, is 
largely a function of the reality that law enforcement is trapped 
within the boundaries that do not constrain criminals. 
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A new kind of structure is required to cope with this reality. I 
am aware that the effectiveness of fusion centers in fighting 
terrorism has been controversial in Washington. My view is 
that they are absolutely essential to effective law enforcement 
in a borderless criminal environment. I have visited the centers 
in New Jersey and in Las Vegas, and have spoken with fusion 
centers leaders from around the country; while they are 
perhaps too autonomous, they are in my view nonetheless 
essential, for they bridge a critical gap. In human trafficking, as 
in other borderless crimes, the scope of the conspiracies may 
transcend boundaries, but the first evidence of criminal 
conduct is likely to occur locally. Local reports of suspicious 
activity, reported to fusion centers capable of sifting and 
collating the intelligence, can be essential to identifying and 
interdicting the potential criminal conduct. Without fusion 
centers, we have no hope of taking advantage of the street- 
level acumen of the vast majority of law enforcement officers. 

This brings me to my final point of emphasis: awareness and 
training. If our local law enforcement officers are not trained 
adequately, they may not know to report suspicious precursor 
activity so that the "dots" can be connected. The Suspicious 
Activity Reporting initiative undertaken by the Justice 
Department and the Department of Homeland Security, which I 
assisted in developing by conducting roundtables in Denver, 
Boston, and Chicago, in which precursor conduct and other 
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indicators of criminal activity are identified in training modules 
designed to guide discretion toward objective factors such as 
conduct, and away from inappropriate indicators such as race, 
afford a useful template that could, in my opinion, be adapted 
easily to the human trafficking context. 

Finally, in my view, the SAR concept must be extended beyond 
law enforcement to the general public. Hotel workers, for 
instance, if properly trained to look for the signature conduct of 
human trafficking, might be in the best position of all to report 
criminal activity. In New Jersey, training in human trafficking is 
in fact being extended to the hospitality industries in 
anticipation of the Superbowl. This kind of training should 
occur nationwide. 

Human trafficking, like terrorism and the other transborder 
crimes, challenges us to adapt our laws and our government 
structures to make our own borders irrelevant. Thanks to the 
work of Senator Chiesa and others, we have put the right laws 
in place and we have begun to raise awareness. A further 
commitment to fusion centers and to initiatives like SAR will be 
an important next step, in my opinion, in enabling us to 
eradicate human trafficking. 

Thank you again for the invitation to share my views. 
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Minnesota Indian Women’s 
Resource Center 

2300 1 5* Avenue South (6 1 2) 728-2000 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 55404 FAX (612) 728-2039 

Contact: Suzanne Koepplinger, Executive Director 
skQepplinaer@mivvrc.org or 612-728-2008 


Testimony before the U.S. Senate Committee on Homeland Security and Governmental Affairs at 
hearing titled “Combating Human Traffieking: Federal, State, and Local Perspectives”. 
September 23, 2013 


Dear Chairman Carper, Ranking Member Cobum, and Committee Members: 

On behalf of the women and children we serve at the Minnesota Indian Women’s Resource Center in 
Minneapolis, I thank you for this opportunity to bring to your attention a grave and egregious human rights 
violation being perpetrated against vulnerable Native Americans in our country. Sex trafficking and the 
commercial sexual exploitation of children is of growing concern in our community. In 2009, the Minnesota 
Indian Women’s Resource Center published the first research on the scope of sex trafficking of any 
demographic group. Our Shattered Hearts: the commercial sexual exploitation of American Indian women and 
children in Minnesota report found highly disturbing indicators that American Indian females were being 
targeted by sex traffickers for commercial sexual exploitation (CSE). For example, of women and girls 
screening into three direct service programs during the study, 40 % of incoming clients reported involvement in 
some type of commercial sexual exploitation and 27 % reported activities defined as sex trafficking under the 
Trafficking Victims Protection Act (TVPA). Our current direct service program for trafficked and high risk 
Native girls is screening all youth entering the program for sexual exploitation risk factors and involvement. 
Using standardized assessment tools we found that 71 % of girls entering the program had experienced long 
term homelessness, had a family member diagnosed with mental illness, and had experienced harassment and/or 
physical or sexual violence. Eighty six percent had a history of child protection systems involvement, and the 
same percentage (86%) of these girls reported some exposure to the sex trade. At a six month follow up 
screening, 71% of the girls were safely housed and 100% had begun receiving mental health care. All girls in 
this program also reported that they now knew where to get help and how to avoid high risk situations and 
people who were a bad influence on them. Three girls from the current cohort graduated from high school this 
year, the first in any of their extended families to do so. This program is the only one of its kind to provide these 
culturally strength based services to this population, has a wait list, and is receiving more referrals from law 
enforcement agencies every week. 

We continue to receive reports from girls in our programs, from Greater Minnesota tribal sexual assault 
advocates, and local law enforcement that Native girls are being targeted for recruitment by traffickers to the oil 
fields of North Dakota and being sold in the “man camps”. One alleged incident involved a 14 year old Native 
girl who was reportedly sold to 40 men in one night. A 15 year old girl in our program reported that her 
brother’s best friend had been making frequent attempts to take her to North Dakota where, he said, she could 
“make lots of money” for them. 

The Minnesota Indian Women’s Sexual Assault Coalition’s 201 1 report Garden of Truth: the Prostitution and 
Trafficking of Native Women in Minnesota interviewed 1 05 Native women with prostitution arrest records. 

They found that a majority of the women had been sexually abused as children, had been raped, and were 
currently or previously homeless. Anchorage Police and FBI statistics show that Alaska Native women 
represent 33 % of all prostituted and trafficked women in the city, yet Alaska Natives make up less than 8% of 
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the total population. Most Native females are sold in urban areas, but it is unknown how many of these women 
initially came from reservation communities or are city residents. We have no data on the scope of exploitation 
of boys or GLBTQ or “Two Spirit” youth, but recognize them as also vulnerable. National statistics tell us that 
over 70 % of American Indian people in this country reside in urban areas, not on their home reservations. 
Solutions must include tribal and urban populations for maximum benefit. 

We believe the data we have on hand to reflect only a small portion of the true picture of those who have been 
trafficked into prostitution, for a number of reasons. The widespread normalization of sexual violence in 
American Indian communities has numbed many youth to the point where they minimize and rationalize what is 
happening to them just as domestic violence victims do. Many are engaged in survival sex simply to have a 
place to sleep at night. Others are gang raped in by Native Mob or other local street gangs and are living in fear 
of the consequences if they do not comply. Native Mob is only one of the gangs we have seen involved in the 
trafficking of Native girls due to their unique vulnerability. Methods of recruitment can involve what we call 
“guerrilla pimping”, which is simply gang rape with brutal beatings, or “finesse pimping” , which is often much 
more difficult to detect and interrupt. This is a grooming process, and has a manipulative pattern similar to 
domestic violence perpetration, where the initial relationship is loving but becomes increasingly more 
controlling, with the end result being girls caught in a web of violence and abuse with little hope to escape. 
Drugs are often used to ensure compliance. Most of these girls have multiple risk factors such as homelessness, 
early sexual abuse, and/or addiction or mental illness of parents/caregivers. Willingness to report or cooperate 
with law enforcement is rare due to the lack of secure housing and deep, complex trauma these children suffer 
from. As they are reluctant to report to law enforcement, they are not counted in the national data sets as 
trafficking victims. The current requirement to have a law enforcement certification of victimization in order to 
be counted as a trafficking victim has limited our understanding of the scope of the problem nationally. We 
believe that 80 - 90% of trafficked youth are under the radar and not being reported for this reason. 

The damage to the victims is severe in human and economic terms. Our 2012 research report Intervention 
to Avoid Sex Trading and Trafficking of Minnesota’s Female Youth: A Benefit-Cost Analysis, found the 
quantifiable damage to a Juvenile female recruited into sexual slavery includes high rates of physical damage 
including traumatic brain injury, damage to reproductive systems, and injuries from violent assaults. Mental 
health issues such as PTSD. dis-associative disorders, complex anxiety disorders are common. We cannot 
quantify the damage to a child’s spirit, or self-esteem, or to her family. Yet this analysis shows a definitive 
return on investment to the taxpayer of $34 for every $ I spent on early intervention and prevention services. We 
know what works, and have the evidence that it not only saves lives, but saves taxpayer dollars. It is now a 
matter of prioritization. 

Since the publication of ouz Shattered Hearts report, the Minnesota Indian Women’s Resource Center has 
engaged our local community and tribal partners in solutions. The Fond du Lac Band of Lake Superior Ojibwe 
is working to collect more data and create systemic responses to sex trafficking. I have conducted training In 
indigenous communities across the country, including the Choctaw Nation of Oklahoma and the Ft. Berthold 
Reservation in North Dakota. In each instance, there is a need for more awareness of the tactics being used by 
perpetrators, and requests for technical assistance in identifying and responding to this crime. There is a gap in 
the need for coordinated responses and the resources available. In North Dakota, for example, tribal sexual 
assault advocates report numerous young women who had reportedly been victimized by sex traffickers but 
were too frightened by threats of consequences to their loved ones to report these crimes to law enforcement. 
The Bakken Oil Fields are indeed a boon to the economy of the region, and have also created an explosive 
market for sex traffickers who find vulnerable victims among Native American and other marginalized groups. 
This presents the opportunity for the businesses that are profiting from the oil industry to step into their 
leadership role. There is a great need for more law enforcement, more awareness and education, and more 
victim services in this region. I hope that the industry will seize this opportunity to invest in the wellness of the 
entire community in which they now work and live. 
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The Minnesota Human Trafficking Task Force has created a strong multi-disciplinary response to human 
trafficking. In 201 1 the State passed the Safe Harbor for Youth Act, which aligns state statute with the Federal 
Trafficking Victims Protection Act in recognizing any juvenile sold into prostitution as a victim of a crime. In 
2012 we presented a slate-wide housing and services response called No Wrong Door for Services to the 
legislature. This is a comprehensive approach - developed by teams of prosecutors, police officers, county child 
protection workers, social workers, faith community, public health professionals, educators, and front line 
advocates - to create an effective system of housing and services that would work in partnership with law 
enforcement and county child welfare teams to effectively identify victims of CSE and route them into 
appropriate healing services rather than the Juvenile justice system. We were successful in securing initial 
funding to begin implementing the No Wrong Door Model, but are seeking additional resources to fully fund 
the comprehensive approach that includes more accurate data collection systems to help us better understand the 
scope of the problem. We are collectively designing more effective approaches to reduce the demand for 
sexually exploited persons, for without the demand there would be no supply. 

1 want to again thank the Committee Members for their leadership in recognizing the Importance of a 
comprehensive approach to ending the sexual slavery of vulnerable people. No person should be viewed as a 
commodity. One study tells us that a pimp can earn between $150,000 - $200,000 for each single child sold 
repeatedly for sex. Sex trafficking is a highly lucrative criminal enterprise that is robbing our communities of 
the youth, who are our future. It is reliant upon a market demand that must be stopped. We need more resources 
across sectors, but particularly within law enforcement, victim services, and child protection departments - to 
begin to interrupt this human rights violation and ensure that all children can grow up without being sentenced 
to a lifetime of trauma and violence. 

Thank you. 
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Setting The Stage 


T'hc Tederal Bureau of Investigation (BBI) identified Minnesota as one of a dozen states with notable sex trafficking 
activity, particularly of juveniles. ‘ Sex trading, prostitution, and sex trafficking are all terms used to reflect the act of 
exchanging sexual services for something of value. We use the term “sex trading” to include all these forms, includ- 
ing sex trafficking. When the individual providing these services is under the age of 5 8, this activity is a federal crime 
under the Trafficking Victims Protection Act (TVPA). Thus, according to Federal law all juvenile sex trading is, by 
definition, sex trafficking. 


In the summer of 2011, the State of Minnesota passed the Safe Harbor for Youth Act. The Minnesota Safe Harbor Act 
views youth under the age of 16,’ who arc involved in any form of sex trading (including trafficking) as children in 
need of protection. It also increase,s penalties for purchasers, pimps and other traffickers of minors for the purpose of 
prostitution. The Act more closely a!ign,s Minnesota State statues with federal law (the TVPA) and creates structures 
for victimized youth to be routed into protective or healing services. Full implementation of the law is deferred until 
2014 to allow law enforcement, service providers and judicial systems time to align with the new law's requirement.s. 


The Safe Harbor Act focuses on runaway and homeless girls in the State of Minnesota as a population at greatest risk 
of sex trading and trafficking. The analysis in our study is oriented to this current policy context of the Safe Harbor 
Act. Our benefit-cost model assumes that current investments hy the state as described in this report will remain 
con.slanl. Sex trading and trafficking of juveniles causes significant and documented harm to individuals and com- 
munities, such as poor health and mental health outcomes, unplanned pregnancy, violence, and more.' Here we 
summarize our study lhat demonslra{e.s early intervention to prevent ado!e.scenl sex trading is in the best interest of 
Minnesota taxpayers. 


4uip //wwM'.lbi,^ov/miiintapi)lis/ahout-us/what-wc-invcslii’atc/priorkie.«violci!t_crinie; National Security brioriiy Area numher S. 

’’this is accurate as ofjuiy 2012. It i.s possible lhat the legislature inay raise lhat to age 18 inline with (he Federal icgi.dat ion {TVOA}. 

”llu' I'lili report has an exteasive di.scu^8ion of these harms (p. 16-48). .Sec for example, Estes, R.. fir Weiner, N.A. (2001). Ihe Coinmerdal .Sexual 
Exploitation of Children In the US., Canada and Mexico, Philadelphia; University ofPA School of Social Work. 
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ihis R'porT. tcilccisoniy fhfbenefii tftthe taxpayer through go\cinmt’nlcxpejtujlurfs aodUocs not judude pii\ai:e phdan- 
viMop"-' niv-<5tii ent>. Ihe bcfiefit-cost model assumes that the spcc*fii current swte expeuduu^es described »n therepo’' 
Rnujn lOO'tant 'IhehilKo^t ofs« trading and trafficking of adolescents extends welt be>\>nd taxpayer tytpemiuures ‘the 
onmv at iiem wuldbemuchUfgei ;f the full s<«:ial, community ahdtndiVidiw) costs of sex tradmgartd trafficking 
o; adolescents \veic tonsidcred 



About The Report 


The aiithcM's were hired by the Minnesota Indian Women’s Resource Center (MlWRC) using a grant by the Nathan 
Cummings Foundation to provide a carefuliy constructed benefit-cost analysis of early intervention to prevent sex 
trading hy Minnesota’s female youth, under the age of liS. Our definition and scope of analysis includes survival 
sex. sex trafficking of juveniles, and so-called juvenile prostitution. The author, 
of this report use the term '"sex trading'’ to describe the sale of sex and .sexual 

activity for money, food, drugs, clothes, a place to slay or anything else. We do _ The ftifl 83'page report us a 
not only u.sc the term "trafficking" because part of our analysis includes those 
adolescents who continue sex trading into adulthood, where sex trading is not 
necessarily trafficking according to Federal law. 

The report: is complex because the issue of adolescent .sc.\ trading and 
trafficking is complex and it is not well researched. There i.s wide iiulividua! 
variation of experiences among adolescent females and vast ditTerences in 
individual trajeciorie,s of sex trading and trafficking. While much research ha.s 
been conducted on this topic, we found no nationally representative sample in 
a longitudinal study ofadole-sccnls involved in sex trading and trafficking on 
which to base our model. This is a difficult group with which to conduct 
re.search. Girls who trade sex {including victims of trafficking) are stigmatized 
by society and are often diseonnected. Some are forcibly controlled by others. 

They are hard to find, lack iru.si and may be scared to participate in research. Therefore, our analy.sis resLs on 
conservative best estimates based on available scholarly evidence. When judgment was required we selected the 
most conservative option. For purpo.ses of lhi.s study the authors focused on research pertaining to sex trading and 
tra nicking among runaway and hoinele.ss adolescent girls ages 12-17, as well as. the proportion ofthose youth who 
trade sex into adulthood. We include all racial and ethnic groups. 


quantitative evaiuat-on of 
benefits and cosi-s tclated to 
' early intervention and 
w, prevention of se.x trading ard. 

. Jtrafiickiag of adoiescpiit k male-v 
\ in the Slate oi Mmncsola, The 
report foetuses n^rowK on 
benefits and vosl'i to the tax 
payers of Muinosoia 
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The Benefit^Cost Model 


Our benefit-cost tnodei examines the return to the tax payers of Minnesota if they invest in prevention of female 
adoiesceni sex trading, including sex trafficking. The mode! assumes that current state expenditures on the health 
ami wellbeing ofthe population of Minnesota remain constant. 

Research shows that sex trading and trafficking cause harm to the individuals providing sexual .services as well as 
the broader community. Some of these harms require public expenses paid for by the tax payers of 
Minnesota. In our model the "benefits” are the avoidance of these harms by successful intervention that 
prevents female adolescent trading sex (and trafficking), where these harms reHect public spending. 'The “costs" are 
expenditures the slate must make to pay for the early intervention and prevention program. The benefit-cost analy- 
sis is a quantitative economic model that compares the cost of the program witli the multi-year stream of benefits 
resulting iVom prevention ofsex trading and trafficking. 

We calculated our Return on Investment (ROI) as a net present value. The formula for our calculation of net present 
value is provided in this summary. Our model uses additional formulas, not shown here, to derive 
valuations for each variable in our net present value formula. 



I D 

— : — /(■ 


\ I*'.' No* IVoxeni Vai'te: si this is a poMfive numbet, the program <i benetsl ic-n. 

; rime in yeariy Increments 

rxyendilures for llie inler^ cniion prograra are incurred at I - 0, 
dcsiciits fioni the piogram accrue m d)scrL*te years Martini* in t- 1 
'liw iV'i time horizon over whuh beiierits accrue 
Juvcsincnt Cos! »e the coj»t <»f the intervcnlion program. 

■ • V >iii PC lOd dcnncd as the value of h^iins fivo.dcd tn • i h 
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Harms of Sex Trading Avoided (Benefits) 


Sex trading (trafficking) is associated with many short and longterm harms to adolescent females involved. This 
includes a wide range of poor health and mental health outcomes, experience of violence and intimidation, 
homelessness, chemical dependency, unplanned pregnancy, 
involvement in criminal justice, decreased lifetime earning, 
welfare expenditures (food stamps, MFIP. Social Security, 

Medicare, etc.), and loss of human potential. For this study we 
identify, document and quantify only those harms that can be 
directly attributed to sex trading and that have a clear impact on 
the public treasury. We identify and evaluate 16 specific harms 
that research with strong empirical evidence shows are caused by 
sex trading, including trafficking. 

ITn- each of the 1 6 harms analyzed in our model, we specify a 
unit of measure, estimate of unit cost, time profile, and harm 
quantity per year. Each of these harms has a high degree of 
complexity with respect to both prevalence and dollar valuation. 

Time profile is both important and hard to document. The length 
of time an individual is involved in sex trading Influences the 
degree of harm to the individual, and thus to local and state 
expenditure.s that address these harms. We found no 
representative, longitudinal study on the average length of time 
adolescents engage in sex trading. This is a hidden problem in 
many communities, highly stigmatized and often unrecognized. 

Absent clear empirical evidence, we constructed a pattern of 
trajectories that resulted in an estimated average duration of 7 
years in the sex trade per Juvenile, which is consisiejd with the limited empirical evidence, Our model reqiiire.s an 
average age of first involvement In the sex trade. We .set an average age of 14, which is consistent with the limited 
evidence.* 'fhis im plies that two thirds of these adolescents will continue trading sex into adulthood, This ju.stifies 
The inclu.s!on of co.st.s to the tax payer incurred by those adolescents who continued trading sex into adulthood. 

Numerous additional harms caused by sex trading have beeit documented by research and practice, but were not 
included in this ana!y,sis because we could not identify a direct cost to the public treasuiy or we could not establish 
a clear and direct causa! link to sex trading as an adole.scent. Some of the.se include untreated medical issues, poor 
mental health, pain and .suffering, the impact of mulii-gencraiionai trauma and poverty, the full co.st of welfare pay- 
ments. aitd lost human polenliai. Thus, our conservative analysis likely reflects a minimum return on investment to 
(he taxpayer. 

Our identification and quarUificalion ofharms has some limitations. Many assumptions and rough estimates are 
involved in reaching these resuU.s.* But we believe the estimates are reasonable given the available evidence and 

‘Please n(He lhai ihis i.s an average derived Cor the purposes ol this model only. We arc not making a statement on the actual average age of first iti- 
voivemeni. in sex trading, 'the research is not yet clear enough to dclinilively establish an average age of first involvement. Rc.search and practitioners 
report seeing both miith yiuinger and older age of first involvement in sex trading. 

V\ S uH di.scus.sion of the literature and our estimates can he found in section 3. Harms Related to Se.x Trading on page I t of the full report, O 


16 Analyred Ilann.s 

Minor assault 
Major assault ' 

Post traumatic stress disordev 
HIVfAlbS,--"'^ 

Chlamydia early-lreaimenl 
Chkmydia late- treatment 
Unintended pregnancy with ahortion 
Unintended prcgnaticy with birth 
Arrest as juvenile 
,\ncbl as adult 
Court he.rring - aduits 
Incarceration * adults 
Probation - adults 

Foster cave for children in state cii.slody 
Chemical dependency treatnient, 
forgone income tax revenue 
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HkcK represent a low eiut of the polentiat value of harms. We have laken greal pains in assenihiing and 
evaluating the empirical infortnalion on which our estimates are based, and where we were forced to make choices, 
we elected ntore conservative tts.scssinenis of both harm prevalence and unit co.sts. Detailed analysis of the cos! 
sav ings i>f harms avoided hy early intervention and prevention is highly complex and not presented in litis summary, 
I'he reader may find explanation ofthese factors in the full report. 

We reiterate that our model onh' considers costs that directly affect public budgets (i.e. expenses incurred by the tax 
pa\ ers of Minnesota). The social harms of adolescent se.x trading extend well beyond these. Additional costs and/ 
or loss of benefits are incurred by non-proftls. school systems, families and communities, and the overall economy. 
Bti! tlie analysis of i!ie full social value of the harms of adolescent sex trading, including trafficking, was beyond the 
scope of this sUidv , 


Intervention and Prevention Program 

A state-wide program that would fulhll the goals of the Safe Harbor for Youth Act will need to consider the 
follow ing elements: screeniiig of runaway and homeless female youth for their risk of sex iraditig. including 
iialTicking; referral to specific programs ba.sed on the screening; housing of various types as needed. Sucli a 
program is not yet in operation in Minnesota. To evaluate costs wc combined information from a promising 
public licalth mode! in Ramsey County. .MN with estimates of housing needs provide by the Homeless Youth 
Services Coordinator for ilie State. 

\\'e use expend iture,s by an existing program ofthis nature currently operating in an urban area. tlic Runaway 
Intervention Program (Kli’) in Ramsey County. Program costs include screening, referral and health exam for all 
youth in the target popttiation. Rl!^ docs not provide housing, so these costs are not included in their program cost 
estimaie.s. RIP provided cost csliinaves for the overall program and for the most intensive level. Tltis program has 
dernoitst rated success with this population and evaluated program outcomes. Using secondary data on homelessness 
and runaway youth in Minnesota we estimate that each year iliere are at least 39 1 female youth who trade sex in 
Minnesota," Our model esiinuites the accuracy of “filtering” youth into the correct level and type of services as w'elt 
as i!ie efTectiveness of each program element at preventing and intervening in sex trading. ” We assume therefore 
that the statewide version ol' RIP would serve a minimum or496 individual girls in the hrsi year, 

Minnesota's Safe I lai’bor Act targets runaway and homeless youth us the key poptilation for intervention services, as 
they are most vulnerable to exploitation. Lack of stable housing for adolescents is a key risk factor for .sex trading, 
including trafficking. I'herelbre we also include the co.st of housing in our estimate of program cost. The Homele.ss 
Youth .Services Coordinator Ibr the Department of Human Services at the State of Minne.sota provided cost estimates 
per day for each type ofhousing. an estimate ofthc propt)riion of homeless youth requiring eacli type ofhousing. as 
well as average length of stay per housing typo. Some youth require no housing .support. Others need only 
emergency shelter; while others require transitional or long-term supportive housing. We used this data to construct 
a weighted average of the total cost of shelter per person and the dollar amount currently spent b\ the state to 
Mipport this housing. ** 


W'ikk’f, (2010), Ht'mciessiu'ss in minnesoU 2009; Rc'iiiiisof the wilder statewide survey (pp. i -85). Saint Paul. .VIN: Wilder Research; Latsun, .A. 
(200S), P..sliinalini' honiciess and hu’hiy mohite.^tiislfiilx .Mmn-LInk (s.s«e RriclTVoi. 7B, pp. 1-2). -Vimneapofis, M.X: Ceiuer tor Advanced Studies in 
(fliild Wfliiire. Di'scrihfd in ik’l.ii! in Appendix .'\2 {p. 65-6) Wilder study; child welfare study 

1 lik'niiy and inujirain ctlceiivenes?. aiv des».nl>cd in ilic itpod in section 2 (p. S-9). in seclicm 4 (p.50),-seeliuii 5 (p. S.S-SS), iimi in 
.\jijH'i)dix A1 ip. 6-1). 
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'I-; 1C I i> r . 

\\c line! lhai prcvcniion ofadolesccnt sex UiKhnsi is in llic best interest oi Minnesota (axpavers. It results in a return 
Oil investment of approximately $34 for every $! spent. Our quantitative assessment tactored m several sensitivity 
analvses pertaining to five main model parameters: discount rate, program ciTeeiivene.s.s. filtering efficiency, 
elasticity of demand and elasticity oi' supply. Tlie results ofoiir sensitivity analysis can be I'ound in the full report. 

Our best estimate linds that for each adolescent female in the intervention program, the ta.x payers of Minnesota w ill 
save at least S-3 8.229 over a 30 year time horizon, if the program serves a coluirt of 496 girls, the state would save 
appro.ximaiely $28.9 million. 

'fhe greatest annual savings projected in the model accrue in the first and second year al'ter the inierv'ention. in the 
lifst year, the state would likely .save .$5,120 per year i'or each individual with a likely total savings of over $2.5 
million (with an additional $2.6 million in the second year). Table 7 in the full report shows the annua! aggregate 
benefit per client per year for all 30 years of the model. 

hacli adolescent served in programming during every additional year of program operation will initiate their own ad- 
ditional .stream of benehts to the State of Minnesota. 

Conclusion 


I'he findings of this research clear!) demonstrate a po.siiive net value, or return on mve.stmeni to the public sector, 
of at least 34:1 for early intervention w ith adolescent girls at risk of sex trading ( including sex trafficking). While 
acknowledging the complexity and difficulty of fully estimating the cost of harms to this population, the damage to 
juvenile girls is likely under-reported due to the stigmatization of the activity and reluctance of girls to admit sex 
trading. 

Our w'ork in estimating the vakic oi harms caused by .sex trading and trafficking of adolescents look pains to 
understate them when judgment was required. Due to limited evidence, some forms of harm are entirely excluded 
from our model. W'e aie unable to definitively quantify some cost.s, such as long term mental health problems, 
traumatic brain injury, and lost consumer power. Others are costs that are likely unquantifiable, such as lowered 
scif-worlh. pain and suffering, 'i'herefore. wc betievL- tiiat the evidence we have compiled argues strongly that 
pursuit of early incervemion and prevention ofadoiescent sex trading i.s in the best interest ofMinnesota citizens. 
This is true even from the narrow perspective of direct cost to tax payers through public budgets, but does not 
inciude long term harms mentioned above or the iiunum impact on the victims or their families. 

:Mosi of the harms of sex trading, including trafficking, of adolescents are not paid for directly by public 
expenditures. Some are paid for by tlie non-profit sector and philanthropy. For example, youth serving housing 
agencies, health clinics and case management programs for this population seek funds from a wide ariety of sources. 
But most of the immediate costs are borne by individuals and Iheir families. Many adolescents involved in sex 
trading do not receive needed services and live on the streets (or in precarious housing). Our model does not 
account for the lifelong toil associated with intangible harms such as fear. pain, suffering, and the lo.st human 
potential ofthose adolescents involved in sex trading, tlieir children and their families. If our analysts included a 
broader conception of benefit and cost, such as the costs borne by individuals, families and communities, the 
recommendation would only be stronger. 

' riiiciiliiliims of Uk'Sc cosw o'itimaic.'. am bo lound in secUon -1. Pm^nim Co.'its (p. 48-.S5). 
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Abstract 

We provide analysis of an innovative policy to reduce social harms from sex trading among 
female youth, including adolescents (e.g. survival sex, prostitution, sex trafficking). The policy 
consists of early intervention efforts with adolescent females to prevent and dissuade them from 
sex trading. Our framework treats the program as an investment project and calculates its net 
present value, where the benefits are understood to be harms avoided by successfully reducing 
the extent of sex trading. We approach the analysis from the narrow perspective of the public 
budget. That is, both the cost of the program and the specific harms from sex trading are' 
evaluated in terms of the burden they impose on a community’s government expenditures. We 
do not examine the full social costs of sex trading. Our valuation of harms is a conservative 
estimate based on available social science data. We conduct sensitivity analysis with respect to 
key model parameters such as program effectiveness, discount rate and other model parameters. 
The program returns positive Net Present Value in all but the most pessimistic scenarios, which 
we believe are highly unlikely to prevail. In our best estimate it returns $34 in benefit for each 
$1 in cost. 
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Section One: 

The Policy Problem and Our Framework of Analysis 

Policy makers, the academic literature, and practitioners in the community offer multiple ways of 
describing, framing and dealing with youth involvement in commercial sex markets, sex 
trafficking and prostitution in the United States. Sex trading, prostitution, and sex trafficking are 
all terms used to reflect the act of exchanging sexual services for something of value. When the 
individual providing these services is under the age of 18, this activity is a federal crime under 
the Trafficking Victims Protection Act (TVPA). 

We orient our analysis to the current policy context in the State of Minnesota, On August 1, 
2011, the Minnesota State Legislature passed, and the Governor signed, several new provisions 
related to what it terms “juvenile prostitution” and “sexually exploited youth.”’ This legislation, 
known as the Safe Harbor for Youth Act, represents part of a larger policy debate in the state 
around issues of prostitution, sex trafficking and child welfare; policy driven by awareness that 
juvenile sex trafficking is a problem. The Twin Cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul were 
identified by the Federal Bureau of Investigation “as one of 13 cities with a large concentration 
of child prostitution enterprises.”^ The Safe Harbor Act more closely aligns Minnesota State 
statues with the federal law (TVPA) and creates structures for victimized youth to be routed into 
protective or healing services, 

The policy context in Minnesota is two-pronged. (1) The act reclassifies youth under the age 
of 16 who are involved in prostitution and/or sex trafficking (as defined in Minnesota Statute) 
from a criminal/delinquent framework to a victim-centered public health focused approach. Full 

’ See Minnesota State Legislature, Special Session i, 201 !; SFOOOl, 201 1 and HFOOOl, 2011 
2 

http://www.fbi. gov/minneapo!is/aboul-us/what-\ve“investigate/priorities#violenl_crime; National Security Priority 
Area number 8. 
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implementation of the law is deferred until 2014 to allow law enforcement, service providers and 
judicial systems time to align with the new law’s requirements. (2) The Act also clarifies and 
increases penalties for patrons, pimps, purchasers, promoters and traffickers of Juveniles for the 
purposes of sexual exploitation or prostitution. 

The legislation and policy agenda must necessarily incorporate a wide range of perspectives. 
It is therefore important that we are clear and straight-forward with the scope of analysis 
provided here and the terms and definitions we use throughout. We know of only two published 
benefit-cost studies analyzing youth involvement in sex trading (2005, 2006).^ While 
informative for our project, DeRiviere’s work pertains to a Canadian context and has a somewhat 
different scope and purpose. 

For the purposes of our analysis, we must clearly define terms using language that does not 
prejudice the facts or our findings. We use the term “sex trading” to describe the sale of sex and 
sexual activity. Sex trading refers to selling or trading sex or sexual activities for money, food, 
drugs, clothes, a place to stay or anything else. Sex trading can be in the context of survival sex, 
engagement in local sex markets, and trafficking facilitated by a pimp or trafficker (herein called 
a “market facilitator”"'). Thus our definition includes prostitution, survival sex, and sex 
trafficking ofjuveniles. 

The current policy agenda in the State of Minnesota contemplates action with a specific 
population of adolescents deemed most at risk for involvement in sex trading. The legislation 
describes the population as follows: “homeless, runaway, and truant youth who are at risk of 


^ The Shapiro Group (Trouteaud, Parker, & Shapiro, 2010) conducted a benefit-cost study of policy in the State of 
Georgia, but it was not published in a peer reviewed journal and has some methodological shortcomings. 

Language used by Curtis, Terry, Dank, Dombrowski & Khan, 2008. 
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sexual exploitation.”^ Therefore, our analysis is framed around the impaet of sex trading on this 
population of youth. We foeus speeifieally on adolescent females and the impaet of sex trading 
on their life eourse trajectory; although we note that a growing body of literature suggests 
adoleseent males also eomprise a significant proportion of children involved in sex trading 
(Curtis, Terry, Dank, Dombrowski, & Khan, 2008; Edwards, Iritani, & Hallfors, 2006; E. 
Saewye, MaeKay, Anderson, & Drozda, 2008; Weitzer, 2009). 

In this researeh we ask the following question. What is the potential benefit to the public 
budget of early intervention and prevention of sex trading among female adolescents in the State 
of Minnesota, and how much would this cost? Public expenses to deal with and remediate some 
of the harms of sex trading are currently incurred by the State of Minnesota and local 
governments in a haphazard fashion. Could the State of Minnesota and local communities save 
money by providing services and coordinated prevention programs to female adolescents who 
might otherwise become involved in sex trading? To answer this question we analyze data on 
costs to the public budget related to sex trading among female youth. Many of the public 
costs related to sex trading are monetized expressions of various harms suffered by female youth 
that are caused by commercial sex activity and paid for by public dollars. Our model does not 
include the wider social, economic and personal costs of sex trading. 

Several types of harm are caused by sex trading. These include damages to the mental and 
physical health of adolescents and adults who trade sex, reduction in their legal economic 
productivity during and after involvement in sex trading, burdens on public programs that 
address some of the personal damages incurred, law enforcement resources allocated to 
suppression, and harm to the community environment in which sex trading occurs. We compare 

^ S. F. No. i , August I, 201 1 : lines 24.27 through 24.31 . An amendment of Sec. 8. Minnesota Statutes 2010, section 
626.558, subdivision 2a, is amended to read: Subd. 2a. Juv e nil e pr os t i tut i on) 
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the portion of such costs that are a burden on state and local budgets to the potential costs of 
possible intervention. The Runaway Intervention Project (RIP) currently in operation in Ramsey 
County, Minnesota has been posed as a potential model program for the state and serves as the 
basis of intervention policy that we seek to evaluate in benefit-cost terms. ^ Housing is a critical 
need for adolescents at risk of sex trading and trafficking. Because the RIP model does not 
provide housing, our analysis adds the cost of housing for runaway and homeless youth to the 
cost of the model RIP program. 

Current policy nation-wide with respect to sex trading and commercial sex is largely one of 
suppression through criminalization of the activity for all parties involved. Although this 
approach may diminish the extent of sex markets in comparison to legalization or 
decriminalization, criminalization is itself the source of some of the social damage (Weitzer, 
2009), An alternative policy approach evaluated in our study consists of early intervention with 
female adolescents in order to avoid their entry into sex trading. Such an approach is described 
in recent legislation passed by the State of Minnesota. The legislation contemplates expenditures 
in two areas, a system-wide outreach effort to identify girls at risk and establishment of programs 
that prevent and/or intervene in the sexual exploitation of girls. ^ The goal of such programs is to 
restore these youth to a “healthy” developmental life course - one in which they recover from or 
avoid sex trading, are no longer homeless and/or running away from home, and exit involvement 
in street life. 


^ The Women’s Foundation of Minnesota, MN Girls are Not For Sale campaign, provided funding to several entities 
in Ramsey County to support the development of a statewide model based on their county practices, including RIP 
(announced via press release on March 30, 2012). 

’ This is described as a sexually exploited youth outreach program. A multidisciplinary child protection team may 
assist the local welfare agency, local law enforcement agency, or an appropriate private organization in developing a 
program of outreach services for sexually exploited youth, including homeless, runaway, and truant youth who are at 
risk of sexual exploitation. {see_S. F. No. 1, August I, 2011: lines 24.27 through 24.31. An amendment of Sec. 8. 
Minnesota Statutes 2010, section 626.558, subdivision 2a.) 
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To the extent that prevention efforts are successful, the harms associated with commercial 
sex are avoided. On the other hand, a program of this nature requires resources, which 
responsible policy makers must take into consideration. Our study contributes to this policy 
debate through careful analysis of the costs and benefits of an early intervention strategy. We 
assess costs and benefits from the narrow perspective of the government budget, which 
ultimately are costs and benefits to Minnesota taxpayers. In an early intervention program 
funded by state and/or local government, the expenditures are budget costs. To the extent that a 
program reduces future expenditures from government budgets that would have been incurred to 
address the social harms, these are benefits to the budget. Another benefit to the government 
budget is increased tax revenue available from women who may be more productive in 
legitimate employment if they have avoided involvement in sex trading. 

An alternative approach is to address the benefit-cost analysis from a wider social welfare 
perspective. Some of the costs and many of the benefits of intervention would accrue to 
individuals and groups independently of the government budget. For example, if a medical 
problem associated with sex trading is only partly rectified by spending of a public health 
agency, the remaining expenses and the personal suffering are part of the full social cost of the 
harm. If early intervention avoids the medical problem, the benefit to the government budget 
would be limited to the avoided expenses of the public health agency. But the full social benefit 
would include also the private expenses and personal suffering that are avoided through the 
intervention. 

Our paper does not pursue this more general benefit-cost analysis. First, the impacts of sex- 
trading on public budgets are interesting and important by themselves. Second, the more general 
approach would have to embrace all the issues we raise in this paper, so our analysis can be seen 
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as a part of it. Third, moving from the narrow perspective of budgetary impacts to the viewpoint 
of social well-being broadly understood introduces considerably more complexity and 
uncertainty into the analysis. We leave that project for future research. Finally, a policy that 
passes a benefit-cost test within our narrow analysis would also pass under the generalized 
approach. Differences between the social value of harms avoided and the budgetary savings 
from harms avoided are likely to be quite large. 

A critical assumption supporting our analytical framework pertains to the current practice of 
social policy in Minnesota. We presume that the community has previously established policies 
that address some of the negative consequences of sex trading and that these policies entail 
expenditures from the government budget. Examples include some degree of medical care 
provided by the government and attempts by police to suppress sex trading through arrests and 
criminal justice sanctions. It is the reduction of such expenditures that comprise benefits in our 
framework. We assume that current policy commitments would continue into a future shaped by 
the early intervention policy that we analyze. Without such commitments, intervention to help 
female adolescents avoid sex trading would not result in benefits to the government budget since 
the government would not have spent resources on the harms. 

The next section of our study describes a quantitative model on which our benefit-cost 
analysis is based. In section 3 we identify several social harms associated with sex trading and 
describe their likely prevalence and time profile. An estimate of a unit cost for each harm is also 
developed based on available literature. We rely extensively on previous research on social 
harms associated with sex trading. Since this research spans many years, estimates of unit costs 
that we use are adjusted to 201 1 dollars using the U.S. GDP deflator to put them on a common 
accounting unit. Establishing quantitative measures of the harms and their cost to the public 
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budget is complicated by significant variability and many uncertainties. In this process we take 
care to evaluate the reliability and precision of the data. If clear published evidence is lacking 
we adopted the most conservative estimate. In section 4 we describe the Runway Intervention 
Project (RIP) currently operating in Ramsey County, which is very similar to the kind of 
intervention and prevention project contemplated in the new Minnesota statues. Program 
operating costs for RIP have been assembled by Ramsey County, and a team of researchers has 
conducted evaluation outcomes that have been published. Additional costs of specialized 
housing are also considered. Section 5 is the core of the study, where we show the calculation 
results and directly compare benefits and costs. Based on data evaluation in the previous 
sections and different assumptions with regard to program effectiveness, we conduct some 
sensitivity tests on our calculations. A concluding section reviews key points and shortcomings 
and makes suggestions for refinement and further research. 
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Section Two: 

The Quantitative Model 

A program like we analyze can be understood as an investment project: expenditures for the 
program now will yield a stream of benefits into the future, which consist of the monetary value 
of harms avoided. Although intervention may well involve a multi-year time frame, for 
simplicity we model these expenditures as occurring in an initial period, / = 0. For each year of 
running the program there will be a stream of future benefits tied to a cohort of program 
participants. Considering several years of running a program would simply replicate these 
streams. 

We denote the cost of the program as IC (for investment cost). The stream of benefits is 
assumed to begin in the next period, r = 1 , and to continue to a time horizon T. We denote per 
period benefits as B,. Using r as a discount rate*, the following expression summarizes the 
benefit cost comparison as a net present value calculation*’; 
i B 

NPV = y ^ IC (1) 

If this net present value is positive, the program passes a benefit cost test. 

Thus far the model is simple and straightforward. Difficulties arise in identifying specific 
details for how the investment costs and the benefits are detennined. The value of IC is 
determined as the cost of running the intervention program from the perspective of the 


^ The discount rate we use is the average yield on recent issues of Minnesota’s genera! obligation bonds. 

^ The standard procedure in an economic analysis involving comparison of values that accrue in different time 
periods calculates “present values” through discounting future values using an appropriate rate of interest. {See 
previous note.) The basic notion is that a sum of money equal to a given present value could grow into an amount 
equal to the future value that was discounted, if it grew at the interest rate used in the calculation in a compounded 
manner. 
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government budget. This consists of expenditures for facilities, services and personnel who 
work in the program as well as housing for program clients. 

Concent of Benefits - Harms Avoided 

Identifying the details on the benefits side is considerably more complex than determining 
the value of programming (IC), The essential concept is that dissuading and preventing 
individuals from engaging in sex trading allows the community to avoid the harms associated 
with sex trading. These depend on several considerations. First, how large is the adolescent 
population engaged with intervention? We denote this as Z. Second, how effective is the 
intervention program? We adopt a simple representation of effectiveness in the form of a 
coefficient, a, which denotes the fraction of program participants that are dissuaded and 
prevented from trading sex. Third, we must identify specific harms that arise from sex trading, 
describe their temporal dynamics, and assign values to them, where these values represent 
burdens on the public budget. Other aspects of the social environment influence effectiveness of 
the program in reducing sex trading and must be brought under review in evaluating benefits. 

Sex Tradim Potential and Program Filterins 

Even without intervention some members of the adolescent population engaged with the 
intervention (denoted as Z) may not engage in sex trading. To the extent that Z contains such 
individuals, avoided harms cannot bo claimed as program benefits, since the harms would not 
have been incurred in any case. This diminishes M/'T because some participants impose cost 
without returning any benefit. We use 0to represent the proportion of Z that has sex trading 
potential. This means that cr x 6 x Z represents the number of female adolescents 
successfully dissuaded from engaging in sex trading as a result of participating in the 
intervention. Participants are drawn from a larger female adolescent population (TP) through a 
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process of referral and filtering by which individuals are selected according to their potential to 
engage in sex trading. Although YP is a population of concern because these female adolescents 
are in difficult economic and social circumstances, only a fraction of them are potential sex 
traders. We use y as a symbol to represent this share. Estimates of YP and y for Minnesota are 
developed in the Appendix, section Al. 

The degree of accuracy in filtering youth into the intervention via screening and referral has 
a bearing on the NPV. More effective filtering will raise the NPV of early intervention. Yet 
filtering must be an imperfect process, so that some individuals from YP will be selected into the 
intervention program even though they are unlikely to ever engage in sex trading. We use /7to 
represent the effectiveness of filtering. If a filtering process is completely ineffective, /?= 0 and 
we have Z=YP and 0 = y. That is, all the female adolescent population of concern enters the 
program, and the share of participants with sex trading potential is identical to that of YP. If 
filtering is completely successful, /?= 1, and only members of YP with sex trading potential are 
brought into the program, resulting in Z= yYP with 0= 1. (See the Appendix for details.) 

The Potential of Replacement in the Sex Market 

Dynamics in the sex market also influence effectiveness. Female adolescents who are 
successfully dissuaded and prevented from trading sex might be replaced by others entering or 
entered into the market. If an individual is dissuaded but then replaced by a new recruit, then 
effectively there are no benefits from reduced harms because the extent of sex trading has not 
been reduced. The extent to which replacement like this would occur is an open question that 
ultimately must be answered by empirical research, and the existing literature provides little 
guidance here. We have devised an approach that allows us to incorporate the issue into the 
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mode! and then tied this to rough empirical information in a way that allows an approximate 
answer. 

Conceptually this question can be framed as the net effect of the intervention program on the 
equilibrium quantity of sex trading in the relevant market - i.e, our sex trading venue of interest. 
This, in turn, is reflected in the labor market for sex trading. Our analytical framework involves 
answers to three questions: 1) How much docs the intervention program reduce the quantity of 
sex traders? 2) To what extent does this reduction increase earnings in the sex market? 3) To 
what extent does this earnings increase induce an increase in the quantity of sex traders from 
other sources that replace individuals dissuaded by the program? Benefit estimates should be 
based on the net reduction in sex traders, which accounts for this replacement effect. 

The first question is answered by examining the program effectiveness and its scope (i,e. 
how many adolescent females participate). An answer to the second question depends on the 
price elasticity of demand for adolescent sex traders, which is derived from the demand for their 
sexual services. The third question is answered using the price elasticity of supply of adolescent 
sex traders. In the extreme cases of either a perfectly inelastic demand or a perfectly elastic 
supply, there would be no effect on the equilibrium quantity of female youth trading sex. In 
other extreme cases - perfectly elastic demand or perfectly inelastic supply - there would be no 
replacement, in which case the intervention program would have maximum effect. 

It is not reasonable to presume that these extreme cases apply to the actual conditions of the 
sex trading venue of concern here. We bring this replacement effect into the model through a 
“non-replacement” coefficient, p. Specifically, p represents the fraction of a dissuaded cohort 
that is not replaced by new entrants. For example, if experience in the intervention program 
dissuaded 100 female adolescents from trading sex, and if the subsequent market adjustment led 
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to 40 new entrants (say, by immigration), then p=0.6Q. The interval [0,1] bounds p, and its 
precise value depends on estimates of the demand and supply elasticities. (See the Appendix for 
full details.) Bringing this into the model results in the following expression for the net 
reduction in female youth trading sex as a result of the program intervention: a x 0 xZ Xp. 

To our knowledge, there are no studies that have attempted to measure the demand elasticity 
for sexual services in any venue. However, we can surmise that for our venue of interest this 
would be a relative elastic demand because sexual services are not a necessity for buyers and 
there are substitutes in the form of pornography, sex shows in clubs, and sexual services 
available in other venues. We chose a value of -2 as a central estimate and undertake sensitivity 
analysis by also considering less elastic demand responses. Again on the supply side, there is 
very little empirical evidence in the literature. Considering the nature of this essential labor input 
suggests that the supply would be relatively inelastic. The social circumstances of female youth 
are not easily altered in a way that would induce them toward sex trading, natural population 
growth is slow, and inward migration is difficult to accomplish due to both cultural and legal 
institutions related to youthful female populations in the United States. We choose a value of 0.5 
as a central estimate and undertake sensitivity analysis by considering greater and lesser values 
(1 .0 and 0.2). Given these central estimates of the demand and supply elasticities, the value of p 
is 0.81 . A table in the Appendix shows values of p for a range of assumed values for both price 
elasticities, and we use three additional values of p in sensitivity analysis. 

We also note that other facets of proposed legislation in Minnesota may affect market 
outcomes and possibly the value of the non-replacement coefficient. Specifically, aspects of the 
legislation address the demand side of sex trading by increasing penalties for buyers who are 
convicted. This may have a reducing effect on demand, but it is not clear whether the demand 
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elasticity would be affected. Legislation also increases penalties for market facilitators, such as 
individuals who promote sex trading as managers and seek market opportunities in this role. As 
with increased penalties on buyers, this may have a reducing effect on supply. Moreover, it is 
reasonable to conclude that this will make facilitators less willing to respond to increased price 
by seeking new market entrants. That is, supply would likely become more inelastic, which 
reduces the replacement effect. Our analysis does not incorporate these other aspects of the 
developing legislation because all such effects are speculative at this point. Our approach is to 
provide a carefully constructed benefit - cost analysis for only the intervention program for 
adolescent females envisioned in the analysis as though this were the only part of new policy 
toward sex trading in Minnesota, 

Modeline the Avoided Harms 

We use Hj, to represent a quantitative measure of a harm j that occurs in year t, for a single 
representative individual engaged in sex trading. (We use the integer m to repre-sent the number 
of particular types of harm, so / = 1, m.) All the harms we consider occur in a probabilistic 
sense, so the quantified representations are expected values of harms. Specification of the units 
for Hj, depends on the particular harm represented. For example, Hj, may be the average number 
of arrests experienced or the average loss of tax revenue from legitimate income in a given year, 
t. Some of the harms may take on integer values, but for other harms integer values are 
inappropriate. For example, one harm is infection by HIV, which we represent as the probability 
that a representative individual has become infected by the end of year t. 

Clearly there will be a great deal of variability in Hj, across individuals. The extent of harms 
experienced will depend on the particular environment for sex trading as well as individuals’ 
efforts to evade the harms, for example by using condoms and avoiding dangerous clients. For 
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our purposes we assume an individual experience based on a carefully constructed “average”'^ of 
adolescents and women engaged in sex trading.'' The extent of harms of type j avoided in year t 
can then be calculated as: ax Z x dx px H . 

In general each type of harm will have a distinct time profile that describes the value of Hj, 
across the time horizon, t=\,T. For example, the time profile of becoming infected with HIV is 
quite different from the profile of arrest and legal sanction. To help understand time profiles of 
harms we distinguish incidents from harms and sex trading trajectories from the time profiles of 
harms, But all three concepts are interrelated. 

By incident we mean a particular event that precipitates harm or a series of harms. If an 
incident is associated with only one type of harm, the distinction is not necessary. But some 
incidents cause multiple harms. For example, an arrest for prostitution precipitates the harm of 
the arrest itself but also may lead to the harms of court appearance and incarceration. A criminal 
record inhibits a person’s ability to rent an apartment or secure a job. The budgetary impact of 
each harm is distinct. An arrest does not necessarily lead to incarceration, so we need to 
distinguish the incident of arrest from the harm of incarceration. Similarly a violent attack is an 
incident that may precipitate harms including medical attention in an emergency room, 
psychological counseling, and long-term disability. Again, incidents and related harms should 
be distinguished. Likewise, an incident at one point in time may cause a harm that emerges later 
in life. For example. Chlamydia is often asymptomatic when first contracted, and it is easy to 
cure if treated immediately. If untreated, however. Chlamydia can lead to pelvic inflammatory 

Although best modeling practice would use population averages of the harms experienced in a representative 
individual model, data limitations force us to use non-representative sample means to approximate this average. 

‘ ' The extent of harm may be be dependent on time through changes in behavior. If females learn through 
experience to avoid some of the harms, the time profile would fall. On the other hand, physical injury and 
psychological stress may cause some women to lose ability to avoid some of the harms due to cognitive impairment 
(caused by factors such as drug use and traumatic brain injury) and worsening economic situation. In this case 
may well rise through time for certain types of harm. Our model does not attempt to account for such changes. 
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disease and infertility later in life. Clearly the time profile of harms is dependent on the temporal 
patterns of incidents, but is also distinct from them. Two examples of time profiles for harms are 
illustrated in an appendix. 

By trajectory we mean the temporal pattern of engaging in sex trading. For example, for a 
female adolescent sex trading might begin at age 14 and continue for four years until age 1 8. Or 
it might continue until she is age 28 or 45. We rely on prior studies to support reasonable 
assumptions with respect to trajectories of representative individuals. Because some harms 
persist after an individual ceases trading sex, the time horizon for harms is longer than that for 
sex trading trajectories. Moreover, the trajectory of sex trading may affect the time profile of 
harms within any given time period. If the time profiles of harms were uniform across 
trajectories, calculation of an aggregate value of all harms could proceed on the basis of a single 
representative individual with an average trajectory. This is not correct, however, when the time 
profiles of harms depend on trajectories. 

A precise calculation would identify a continuous distribution of a sex-trading cohort across 
the range of possible trajectories and link it to profiles of harms unique to each trajectory. We 
approach this in an approximate way by assuming a discrete uniform distribution in which a 
cohort is equally divided into six groups with sex trading trajectories of 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 
years. We use an index, g, to represent each of these groups, so g= 1,6. This is applied to the 
measure of harms, H, along with indexes j and t. Thus Hgj, represents the quantitative measure of 
harm type j experienced by a member of group g at time t. For some types of harm, Hgj, = 
for all g and k, which simplifies calculations. But this is not true for all harms, and the model 
reflects these distinctions. The extent of harm j experienced at ( by an average member of a 
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cohort is calculated as ■ Effectively this treatment of trajectories defines a 

composite individual constructed in equal parts from all six groups of her cohort. 

For every type of harm we specify a unit cost value, which consists of the amount of public 
expenditure required to address one unit of the harm under prevailing public policy. For 
example, if medical treatment is provided by a public health agency for an injury or infection, 
this expense provides the valuation. We denote these unit cost values as Fj I, w and assume 
they remain constant across time. When the harm at issue is reduced tax revenue, F, is simply 1 . 

For this particular harm, then, 1 x I'^a/ represents potential tax revenue not collected in 

year t because a (composite) woman engaged in sex trading earns less in legitimate employment 
than she would have, had she not engaged in sex trading. Combining the several harms with 
their valuations, and recognizing six distinct trajectories for a cohort, we have the following 
calculation for fi,: 

5,=axZx£)x/txXE[i]i//^, (2) 

J=l K=l 

Because we model the benefits of intervention using a representative individual approach, we 
can perform a benefit-cost assessment independently of knowing the variable Z by considering 
the intervention cost IC on an individual basis. A positive NPV using equation (1) is equivalent 
to a positive value for the formula below, 

^ B IZ 

NPVIZ = y-^ IdZ (3) 

y{\ + ry 

m 6 

where BJ Z = ax 9y. px'yv ^ [i ] 2 j is derived directly from equation (2). At the same 

1-1 K=l 

time, knowing Z allows us to evaluate the full scale of potential net gains from an intervention 
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program, or full loss in the event that program cost exceeds the present value of benefits. We 
treat this scaling issue in detail in the Appendix. In section 5 we provide estimates of both the 
full NPV as well as A^Kper program client, as specified in equation 3. 

We turn now to consideration of the particular types of harm that arise from sex trading in 
the Minnesota environment, description of their time profiles and what kinds of issues must be 
addressed in assessing Vj for each one. 
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Section Three: 

Harms Related to Sex Trading 

Our benefit-cost model requires that we identify harms caused by sex trading and specify their 
prevalence, time profiles and unit cost in order to establish monetized expressions for them. 
Many studies have been undertaken to describe and document the harms associated with sex 
trading among female adolescents and adult women (Vanwesenbeeck, 2001), but never quite in 
the quantitative way that we undertake. 

Our study focuses on sex trading in Minnesota within the context of recent policy decisions. 
The target population for intervention and prevention of involvement in sex trading in Minnesota 
consists of runaway and homeless adolescents, up to age 1 5 years. Therefore, in our use of 
previous research and empirical studies we give more weight to studies conducted on 
populations most similar in demographics and geography to runaway and homeless female youth 
in Minnesota. We also consider studies of adult women who traded sex as adolescents because a 
proportion of adolescents engaged in sex trading will continue sex trading into adulthood. Given 
typical trajectories of sex trading, it is important to consider studies on both populations in our 
examination of harms. Our study only looks at females, but does not address distinctions of race 
or ethnicity. 

Venues and Trajectories of Sex Tradins 

Harms caused by sex trading vary substantially across individuals’ experiences. The 
particular environment of the exchanges - which we call venue - and the duration of trading 
activity - which we call trajectory - are key factors that influence the extent of harms. Our 
model requires us to specify venues and trajectories relevant to the target population of the 
intervention program. Since there is no representative sample of all sex trading activity, we do 
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not know the proportion of female youth involved in different types of settings and therefore 
cannot easily weigh our calculation of harms according to venue and trajectory (Shaver, 2005). 

As discussed in depth below, many studies suggests that runaway and homeless female 
youth tend to trade sex in street-based and other venues that are noted as dangerous and low 
paying, characterized by limited individual control. Our specification of trajectories is derived 
from the literature on girls and young women who trade sex in these same contexts. We rely less 
on studies based on venues described in the literature as relatively higher paying brothel and 
escort service environments. 

If time profiles of harms were uniform across different trajectories, we could proceed to 
evaluate harms experienced by a cohort on the basis of a representative individual characterized 
simply by an average trajectory. However, because criminal justice harms and cumulative harms 
(such as HIV/AIDS and child foster care) are not uniform with respect to trajectory, the model 
calculations must identify distinct time profiles of harms for each kind of trajectory. As noted 
above, we approach this problem by specifying six different trajectories that are defined in two- 
year increments, from 2 to 12 years of trading activity. Moreover, we assume that equal parts of 
a cohort are represented in each of these groups. The remainder of this subsection discusses 
empirical research on which our assumptions of venue and trajectories are based. 

It is often assumed that all adolescents who trade sex will become adults who trade sex, 
Cohen & Piquero note, with respect to crime in general, that “a consistent finding indicates that 
antisocial and deviant behavior that emerges early in the life course tends to continue into 
childhood, adolescence, and adulthood” (2009, p, 26), Thus, the literature suggests a strong 
trend toward continued deviant behavior as adolescents become adults. The focus in these 
studies tends to be on juveniles who commit “serious” crimes, such as murder, assault, and theft. 
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They are not differentiated by gender and none specifically examine sex trading (M, Cohen & 
Piquero, 2009; Delisi & Gatling, 2003; Farrington & Welsh, 2007; Welsh et al,, 2008), Some 
recent studies on sex trading question this conclusion, finding that some females who trade sex 
as adolescents will not trade sex as adults (Edwards et al., 2006); likewise not all adults who 
trade sex did so as adolescents (Martin, Hearst, & Widom, 2010). 

Most information about sex trading trajectories comes from retrospective data collected 
from adult women about their experiences as adolescents (Dalla, 2006; DeRiviere, 2006; Martin 
et al., 2010; Wilson & Widom, 2010). The existing literature suggests great variability in sex 
trading trajectories. Many women continue sex trading into their 30s and 40s (Dalla, 2006; 
Martin et al,, 2010), Potterat, Woodhouse, Muth & Muth (1990) found an average of 5 years 
involvement in prostitution. Their conclusion is based on nearly 20 years of public health 
surveillance data on 1,022 women engaged in sex trading in Colorado Springs, CO, On the other 
hand, in retrospective interviews with adults who were homeless and traded sex as adolescents, a 
recent study found an average length 19.9 years of involvement in sex trading (Miller et al., 
2011 ).'^ 

Many studies show that engagement in crime and delinquency, as well as homelessness as 
an adolescent, can inhibit educational attainment and present challenges to entering mainstream 
society as an adult (M. A. Cohen, Piquero, & Jennings, 2010). Low educational attainment, lack 
of involvement in mainstream employment and early pregnancy all contribute to a propensity to 
engage in sex trading (Martin et al., 2010). In the absence of clear empirical evidence from a 
longitudinal study, we assume a pattern of trajectories in which equal parts of a cohort trade sex 
for 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. This implies an average duration of 7 years, which is consistent 

table A2 in the Appendix summarizes studies related to sex trading trajectories. 
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with the limited empirical evidence. If trading begins at age 14, our assumed pattern implies that 
two thirds of adolescents who trade sex will continue this into adulthood.'^ 

Identifvins Harms 

While many studies describe personal and social harms caused by sex trading, a 
comprehensive and systematic assessment is difficult to derive from the literature. Still, we have 
found much useful empirical information. We describe this literature and how we use it to 
identify and quantify the harms in order to show readers the reasoning and assumptions built into 
our model. Most studies are based on convenience and snow-ball samples and focus on 
correlations between sex trading and harms, often without clearly establishing causation. 

Some of the harms described are precursors to sex trading or create vulnerabilities exploited 
in sex trafficking, such as childhood sex abuse or running away from home (Estes & Weiner, 
2001). Harms that pre-date sex trading are not included in our model because the early 
intervention program to prevent sex trading would not prevent these harms. Other studies posit a 
causal link between sex trading and future harm, documenting that some specific harms are 
directly attributable to sex trading. For some harms, such as chemical dependency, the literature 
is mixed on whether the harm leads to sex trading or was caused by sex trading (Dalla, 2006; 
Graham & Wish, 1994; McClanahan, McClelland, Abram, & Teplin, 1999; Surratt, Inciardi, 
Kurtz, & Kiley, 2004), Causality can run both ways. In our study we include only harms that 
have reasonable scientific backing as having been caused by sex trading, and we use very 
conservative estimates. 


There is no clear and definitive scholarly evidence of an average age of first sex trade. The research literature 
shows a wide range of age of first sex trade for juveniles, ranging from very young to age 17. Many studies find an 
average age of first sex trade for juveniles between 13 and 14 years old (see Martin et al., 2010). We did not want to 
overestimate the degree of cumulative harm in early adolescence, therefore for our model we selected age 14 as the 
onset of sex trading in line with our conservative approach. Further, we believe the early intervention and 
prevention program will likely focus on younger girls. 
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Some of the most damaging harms of sex trading include such consequences as low self- 
worth, mental illness, physical pain, fear, loneliness, reduced cognitive capacity, and diminished 
potential. These are difficult to quantify and to express as monetary values. However, most of 
these harmful outcomes do not impose any direct demands on the government budget, and so 
they do not enter our narrowly constructed benefit cost analysis. But these harms without direct 
impact on the government budget are not entirely absent from our model. They impose 
monetary costs related to sex trading indirectly through reduced tax revenue and greater need for 
public assistance due to reduced employment. 

Harms that impact the government budget can be organized into four categories: (1) public 
health (violence, pregnancy, sexually transmitted infections, chemical dependency and other 
mental health problems); (2) law enforcement (arrests, court proceedings, and corrections, 
including probation); (3) social welfare programs (child protection, medical assistance and 
income support) and (4) reduced income tax revenue. ''' In the following subsections we 
carefully consider social science literature related to each of the identified harms caused by sex 
trading. We explain our reasoning for inclusion and provide estimates of time profiles and unit 
costs. We also evaluate the reliability of information we must rely on to support a quantitative 
model and the assumptions we must make. These descriptions of harms form the building blocks 
for our benefit-cost results presented in section 5. Table 1 at the end of this section provides a 
summary of the harm descriptions developed here and utilized in the computational model. 


We exclude consideration of sales tax revenue because a youth would pay roughly equivalent amounts whether 
she earned income from sex trading or legitimate employment. But only in the lattter case would government 
collect income tax from her. 
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Public Health 

Numerous harms of a public health nature result from trading sex. We organize our analysis 
around five classes of health effects: physical injury from violence, sexually transmitted 
infections (STls), pregnancies, mental health and chemical dependency. 

Impacts of Violence 

Studies of teens and women who trade sex show that violence, both physical and emotional, 
is common in their lives (Church, Henderson, Barnard, & Hart, 2001; Kurtz, Surratt, Inciardi, & 
Kiley, 2004; Martin et ah, 2010; R Parriott, 1994; Romero-Daza, Weeks, & Singer, 2003; Salfati, 
.lames, & Ferguson, 2008). However, not all of it can be seen as caused by sex trading. 

Violence that occurs in the context of sex trading - such as assaults by clients and market 
facilitators - is directly attributable to the activity and so is included as a harmful incident in our 
framework. We do not describe these forms and types of violence in detail. Rather we estimate 
the contribution of violent incidents to several related harms that induce public expenditures for 
medical treatment. These include physical injuries as well as mental health damage, such as 
PTSD and traumatic brain injury. Our model does not account for the physical and 
psychological impact of the threat of violence and long-term stress, which recent research 
suggests has a stunning, negative impact on the development of the adolescent brain (Glaser, 
2000; Wilson & Widom, 2010). In this regard our results understate the benefits of an 
intervention program. 

Physical injuries that do not require medical attention, while very real and common, are 
excluded from our model since there is no associated government expenditure. Injuries requiring 
medical treatment are distinguished at two levels of severity: major injuries require 
hospitalization; minor injuries do not, The mental health damages from violent incidents elicit 
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direct expenditures from the government but also affect government budgets indirectly. For 
example, PTSD reduces capacity of individuals to work, which in turn increases income support 
payments and reduces taxable income. While these consequences of violence are quite real and 
documented in research, it is impossible to know precisely how much of such harm is caused by 
violence experienced in the context of sex trading. 

The literature on violence in sex trading does not provide a clear or straightforward 
estimate of violence. Several authors posit lower rates of violence among adult women who 
trade sex in higher paid so-called “indoor” sex trading venues versus lower paid so-called 
“outdoor” venues which are street-based and public (Church et ah, 2001; Weitzer, 2009). 

Further, these studies argue that workers in indoor venues tend to be adults who were not 
exploited as youth. Therefore, we will exclude these studies from consideration here and focus 
on empirical research among teens and women who traded sex as adolescents. To derive an 
estimate of violent incidents for a typical individual engaged in sex trading, we consulted several 
studies focusing on sex trading among runaway/homeless youth and adult women who trade sex 
in so-called outdoor venues to derive a conservative estimate of an “average” rate of occurrence. 
We then use reasonable assumptions to tie incidents of violence to specific harms. 

Empirical research reveals a wide range of lifetime experience of violence in the context of 
sex trading. Field studies find between 50% and 99% of all persons who trade sex are victims of 
violence (Judd, Roman, & Eddy, 2007; Martin et ah, 2010; Nixon, Tutty, Downe, Gorkoff, & 
Ursel, 2002; Romero-Daza et ah, 2003). Saewyc et ah (2008) studied a sample of 1,465 street- 
engaged youth and found that 95% of sexually exploited females had been physically abused by 
a relative, friend, controller, purchaser or stranger (p. 41). Not all of this was directly linked to 
sex trading, however. This same study, in their sample of older street youth, found that in the 
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context of sex trading 1 8% reported being sexually abused and 25% physically abused (pp, 27, 
43). Church et al. (2001) found that 48% of women who traded sex in-doors had been assaulted 
by a client, while 81% who worked out-doors had been assaulted (p. 524). Assault by market 
facilitators was not included in this study and could only increase the total incidence of violence. 

Other research has found that 75% of women reported being subjected to violence at the 
hands of market facilitators (e.g. pimps and tralTickers), and 84-86% reported aggravated assault 
and physical violence (Hunter, 1993; Jody Raphael, Reichert, & Powers, 2010; Raymond, 2001). 
Raymond and Hughes (2001) also found that SOyo of women were sexually assaulted, and 85% 
experienced psychological abuse by market facilitators. Collectively these data suggest that it is 
reasonable to make a conservative estimate of 0.80 for a cumulative probability of experiencing 
assault as a direct result of sex trading. At the same time, the figures on which the trajectory- 
long likelihood of 0.80 is based do not distinguish experience of violence from multiple 
incidents, nor do they indicate the length of trajectory. 

While these studies are informative, our model requires an estimate of violent incidents on 
an annual basis that is consistent with this trajectory-long probability. We also need distinction 
by severity of injury. Other studies have examined the experience of violence during shorter 
time periods. Some surveys asked samples of women who traded sex about their recent 
experience with violence. Kurtz et al. (2004) found that around half the women who traded sex 
in a street venue from which their sample was drawn had been assaulted by a client in the past 
year, and one third had been assaulted in the previous month (Kurtz et al,, 2004). The sample 
surveyed by Church et al. (2001) found that half of the sample in an “outdoor” venue reported 
violence from clients in the previous six months (Church et al,, 2001). These studies do not 
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reveal, however, whether this includes multiple incidents in the preceding months or to what 
extent the attacks resulted in medical care. 

Research by Hunter (1993) shows an annual assault rate from market facilitator of 58 
incidents among the women in the sample who experienced assault (84%). The annual rale of 
rape perpetrated by market facilitators reported by the sample was 1 6 among the women who 
reported being raped (78%). However, these rates do not include violence perpetrated by clients. 
A survey by Raymond et al. (2001) of women trading sex found that 50 percent of them 
experienced assaults frequently, sometimes daily. A study in Rhode Island found that women 
who trade sex on average require treatment in an emergency room 3 times per year (Open Doors, 
2009). But it is not known whether these visits resulted from violence perpetrated against the 
women. 

What is clear from this empirical information is that violence against women who trade sex 
is quite common. But the variety of circumstances, limited sample sizes and inconsistencies in 
survey reporting do not provide reliable guidance to determine a good estimate of the rate of 
assaults that would precipitate medical expenditure by state and local government in Minnesota. 
We are left with a need to speeify two distinct assault rates for the model with highly imperfeet 
empirical bases. Yet this field research does place some boundaries on reasonable assumptions. 

If we assume a sex trading trajectory of 7 years and a likelihood of 0.80 that a typical female 
youth will experience one or more assaults across the trajectory that require medical attention 
(including rape) the corresponding (constant) annual probability of such assault is approximately 
0.2. This is well below the prevalence reported by some of the research reviewed above, but 
those researchers did not speak to the need for medieal eare. We apply the annual probability of 
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0.2 for minor assault (requires outpatient medical care) and reduce this by a factor of 4 to 
calculate a probability of 0.05 for major assault (requires hospitalization). 

It is similarly difficult to determine required medical expenditures resulting from this 
violence. The National Center for Injury Prevention and Control (NCIPC 2003) has calculated 
the costs of intimate partner violence, which is similar to the kind of violence experienced in sex 
trading. For physical assault the mean medical cost is $2,665 for those who receive treatment. 
We will use this as the unit cost of minor assault and multiply it by 20 to provide a rough unit 
cost for major assault of $53,300. The NCIPC also found an average of $ 1 ,0 1 7 in mental health 
costs associated with an assault.'^ We assume that in all incidents of assault requiring medical 
attention victims are also provided mental health care as part of their treatment. For minor 
assault we add medical and mental health costs to arrive at $3,682, which is converted to $4,433 
in 201 1 dollars. The mental health treatment for major assault is treated below as post-traumatic 
stress disorder (PTSD) with a separate cost entry. The unit cost of medical treatment for major 
assault is converted to $64,174 in 201 1 dollars. 

The accumulation of experience with violence and the threat of violence can lead to 
emotional problems later in life, manifesting as a diagnosed mental illness such as post-traumatic 
stress disorder (PTSD), impaired cognitive functioning, traumatic brain injury, and inability to 
sustain employment. While all these harms may impose costs on public budgets through mental 
health treatment expense, higher levels of income support and reduced income tax revenue, it is 
difficult to establish a quantitative assessment. 

For purposes of this study we only include PTSD in our model since it can be directly linked 
to violence and threat of violence caused by sex trading. PTSD is more likely to affect someone 

(National Center for Injury Prevention and Control, 2003) p. 29. 

'^Op. cit., p. 30. 
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with repeated exposure to violence, so it would have a higher prevalence among cohort groups 
that trade sex across longer trajectories. The effeets may emerge well after the event that caused 
it, so the actual time profile of the harm would extend beyond the trajectory. Treatment may 
require longer than a year, which adds to the aggregate value of the harm as well as altering the 
time profile. We are not able to address all of these complexities. 

We assume all incidents of major violence requiring hospitalization also require treatment 
for PTSD. This is justified for several reasons. First, our estimate of the cost of medical 
treatment for assault is very conservative. It does not account for adolescents and women who 
do not receive medical attention for assault. It is likely that a high proportion of those affected 
by assault never seek treatment. Second, our model does not include the threat or perceived 
threat of assault. Third, we are not accounting for the repeated exposure to assaults over the 
course of the longer trajectories specified in our model. The incidence of PTSD is likely much 
higher than just for those who experienced major assault. Rand (2008) estimated that PTSD 
costs approximately $5,900 to treat among returning war veterans. We adopt his estimate as 
our unit cost for PTSD and convert it to 20! 1 dollars resulting in $6,159 as the unit cost. This 
does not include the cost of treating co-morbid occurrence of major depression and anxiety, 
which are likely high among adolescents and teens who trade sex. Thus using the figure from 
Rand is a conservative estimate of the cost of this harm. 

Sexually Transmitted Infections 

Trading sex is a high risk behavior that increases the likelihood of contracting an STl, 
including HIV/AIDS. Condom use could remediate some of this harm, but condom use is not 
universal in the venue of sex trading that we address in this research.. The literature suggests 

Cost figure retrieved from the following URL on April 9, 2012. 
http://www.rand.org/publications/randreview/issues/summer2008/wounds2.html 
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that condoms are used more frequently in transactional sex than in non-transactional sex and that 
adolescents tend to use condoms less frequently than adults (Martin et ah, 2010; Ruth Parriott, 
1994; Romero-Daza et al., 2003). A nationally representative sample of adolescents in the U.S. 
found that 19.8% of girls who traded sex had been told by a doctor that they had HIV or another 
STI compared to 4.1% of girls who did not trade sex; clear evidence that HIV and STl can he 
directly attrihutahle to sex trading (Edwards et al., 2006). 

The prevalence of HIV/AIDS among adolescents and adults who trade sex is extremely 
variable hy study and locale ranging from 1 .5% in a self-reported study in Minneapolis (Ruth 
Parriott, 1994) to 78% in an international brothel context (Willis & Levy, 2002). Self-reported 
positive HIV rates tend to he much lower than rates reported from testing. In a sample of women 
who use drugs in a street-hased sex trading context in Miami, Kurtz et al. (2005) found that 
22.4% were HIV positive. A study of 255 women in Vancouver, BC who had been street- 
entrenched youth found that 23% were HIV positive (Miller et al., 201 1). Curtis et al. (2008) in 
an extensive study of youth who trade sex in New York City found that 2% self-reported being 
HIV positive. 

A focus on Minnesota data seems prudent given the variability of HIV rates across the US, 

In Minnesota the rates of HIV among all adolescents are low, close to 0%, with only 232 known 
cases (Minnesota Department of Health, 2011). A 2000 needs assessment study of sex traders in 
the Twin Cities, conducted by the Hennepin County Community Health Department, found that 
13% of respondents self-reported being HIV positive (Persell, 2000). For the purposes of our 
model, we need the annual probability of beeoming infected with HIV, in order to calculate a 
cumulative probability that a person will be in a state of being HIV positive in any given year of 
their trajectory. The study by the county health department does not indicate how long the sex 
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traders had been engaged in sex trading. However, if we presume active sex trading across 10 
years, an annual probability of around i .4% would result in the cumulative likelihood of 13%. 
We employ this annual probability in our model with respect to the HIV/AIDS harm. 

The quantitative representation of the harm is the cumulative probability of being infected 
by HIV, which we assume will become revealed through testing followed by treatment with anti- 
retroviral therapy (ART) as well as for consequences of AIDS. The time profile for this harm is 
rather complex because it depends on trajectories of sex trading and will be present for the 
remainder of an infected individual’s life. We specify different time profiles for each of the six 
cohort groups in accordance with the groups’ distinct trajectories. A graphical representation of 
this is shown in the appendix. 

We make a simplifying assumption regarding the ending of these time profiles, which we 
presume is precipitated by death of the individual. Antiretroviral therapy (ART) for people 
infected with HIV continues to evolve, and this changes the cost of medical treatment and life 
expectancy, both of which are used to calculate benefits in our model. We use the most current 
and authoritative estimates (Sloan, 2012). Sloan et al. uses an HIV simulation model (CEPAC: 
Cost Effectiveness of Prevent AIDS Complications) to analyze sensitivity of survival and 
therapy costs to particular features of disease etiology, such as the evident extent of infection at 
the time a patient presents to care. They also speculate that, despite the emergenee of generic 
drugs for ART that will lower pharmaceutical costs, lifetime cost of care for HIV positive 
patients will likely increase in future as they have over recent decades. 

We ignore these details and adopt their “base case” for survival (26.5 years, p. 45) and 
annual cost per patient (20,170 constant 2010 euros, p. 54). Since their cost calculations are in 
constant 2010 euros, wc convert to dollars using the average 2010 dollar/euro exchange rate 
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(1.326 $/euro’*) and then inflate the converted figure to constant 20! 1 dollars using the U.S. 

GDP deflator, as we have for all cost figures. (See table A2.) These calculations return annual 
cost per patient of $27,309 (constant 201 1 dollars).'^ This becomes the unit value that we apply 
to the expected number of individuals who become HIV positive as a result of sex trading. We 
truncate the survival estimate to 26 years, which imposes a slight downward bias to our benefit 
calculations. 

Using the survival value of 26 years, and assuming sex trading begins at age 14, if an 
individual became infected in the first year they are expected to die at an age of 40. Since new 
infections will be contracted in a cohort through year 12, given our assumptions on trajectories, 
some individuals will be expected to die of AIDS as late as age 52. Given that our model implies 
half the HIV infections in a cohort will be incurred by year 4 of the trajectories, wc use the 
expected death year for individuals infected in year 4 as the assumed truncation year for all HIV 
profiles. This is year 30 from the start of sex trading, when the representative individual has 
reached age 44. 

Prevalence data is available on STI rates that are reported to the federal Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention. In addition to HIV/AIDS, this includes gonorrhea, syphilis and 
Chlamydia. Except for Chlamydia, we lack clear data on the rates of infection among 
adolescents who trade sex. Therefore, for STIs other than HIV we will consider only 
Chlamydia; it has the highest prevalence, and we have good estimates on cost of treatment. By 

Calculated from daily rates reported by the European Central Bank. Accessed on 29 May 2012 from: 
http://ww'w,ecb.int/stats/exchange/eurofxref/html/index.en.htm! 

1 9 

This annual cost of HIV/AIDS therapy is quite close to an estimate by Schackman et al. (2006) based on the U.S. 
health care system using 2004 data (Schackman et al., 2006). Using the same simulation model, their base case 
estimate of annual treatment cost is $25,574 in 2004 dollars. Adjusting to 201 1 dollars results in a cost of $29,933. 
We choose to rely on Sloan et al. because their research is more recent and the cost estimate is somewhat lower, 
which is part of our attempt to be conservative in the assessment of benefits in our model. 
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excluding other STIs from the model, we derive benefit estimates that are understated to the 
extent that these result in additional public health expenditure. Moreover, reducing the rates of 
STIs among people who trade sex may lower the overall rates of STIs in the general population. 
However, we exclude this potential general public health benefit because there are fewer people 
who trade sex with STIs. Again, our estimate of benefits is conservative. 

Chlamydia is often asymptomatic and thus likely under counted in self-report surveys and 
public health data generally. In Minnesota youth are disproportionately affected; 69 percent of 
Chlamydia cases (N=9,788) infect youth ages 1 5-24, a group who account for only 14 percent of 
the total Minnesotan population (Lynfield, 2011). Because Chlamydia is often asymptomatic, 
many cases go unnoticed and untreated, potentially leading to other problems. The Centers for 
Disease Control and Prevention (CDC) estimate that 75 percent of cases are not treated in early 
stages (Centers for Disease Control and Prevention (CDC), 2004). Long term health 
complications from untreated Chlamydia include sequaelae, Lymphogranuloma venereum, 
ectopic pregnancy, infertility, and chronic pelvic pain (Partnership, 201 1). Chesson, et al. (2004) 
report that 10 percent to 40 percent of untreated chlamydia infections will result in pelvic 
inflammatory disease (PID). We do not have good prevalence data for many of these 
complications, so our model does not address them in detail. However, we do consider two 
variants of Chlamydia harm: a short-term experience that is discovered and treated soon after 
infection, and a long term infection with more costly consequences that is discovered and treated 
three years after contracting the pathogen. 

A recent study of sexually exploited girls in St. Paul, Minnesota who participated in the RIP 
program found that 55% tested positive for Chlamydia at enrollment (L. D. Edinburgh & 
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Saewyc, 2009) and had likely contracted the infection during the preceding year.^° The girls 
were tested whether they had symptoms or not. We use this proportion as an annual probability 
of incidence during active sex trading. We rely on the previously cited epidemiological research 
to support two further assumptions that allow us to convert this into annual rates of harm. We 
assume that 25% of cases will be discovered and treated in the year of infection and that another 
25% of the cases are discovered and treated three years after infection and require more 
extensive medical attention because of health complications such as sequaelae and PID. The 
remaining cases are assumed never to be discovered and so not treated. Thus in both cases the 
quantity of this harm is 0.55/4 = 0.1375, but in the long term variant this appears with a three 
year lag. This approach seems to us conservative in that we presume that half of the infections 
by Chlamydia result in no harms at all. 

Estimates of unit costs come from The Minnesota Chlamydia Partnership (201 1). The 
Partnership estimates that one case of Chlamydia costs $108 to treat, and cases that involve 
sequaelae and/or PID cases cost $1334. As these are 201 1 estimates, we use them directly in the 
model. Chesson, et al. (2004) calculate average productivity losses for untreated Chlamydia at 
$130, and for cases that resulted in PID the loss is estimated at $649. However, these 
productivity losses are not direct costs to governments in Minnesota and are excluded from our 
calculations. 

Pregnancy 

Reliable data on pregnancy and sex trading among adolescents arc not available, but several 
studies provide some direction. One study found that 50% of adolescents who trade sex have 
had at least one pregnancy (Deisher, Farrow, Hope, & Litchfield, 1 989). Some of these result in 

■“ Personal communication with Laurel Edinburgh, M.S., P.N.P,, R.N.C., Midwest Children’s Resource Center, 
Minnesota Children’s Hospital, St. Paul, Minnesota (26 February 2012). 
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elective abortions. A study of adult women involved in prostitution in the Twin Cities by Patriot 
(1994) found that 25% of pregnancies resulted in elective abortion. Martin et al. (2010) found 
that over 50% of the adult women who traded sex as adolescents had at least one live birth while 
involved in sex trading. A very recent study of sex trading among women attending family 
planning clinics in Northern California found an increased rate of unintended pregnancies and 
almost double the rate of abortions among the 8.1% of their sample who had traded sex 
compared to the women who had not traded sex (Decker et a!., 2012). Yet it is difficult to 
determine how many unintended and unwanted pregnancies directly result from transactional 
sex. 

However, whether a pregnancy occurred as the result of transactional sex or not, evidence 
suggests that sex trading has ramifications in the child welfare system. Early prevention of sex 
trading or intervention that restored female adolescents to a normal developmental trajectory 
would help women avoid unwanted pregnancy and child welfare burdens. These welfare issues 
are addressed below. In this section we consider only the medical costs of pregnancy results: 
live births or abortion. 

If we use the Deisher et al, finding (50%) as the cumulative likelihood of becoming pregnant 
and assume 4 years of trading, this implies an annual probability of becoming pregnant at 0.16.^' 
We will presume that half of these pregnancies result in abortions and the other half in live 
births. As the governmental burden of a live birth and subsequent child dependency is a much 
higher cost, our assumptions here are conservative in that field research suggests a smaller 
proportion end in abortions. 


This estimate captures pregnancies prior to age 18. 
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The costs for an abortion in the Midwest range from $520-790 depending on the length of 
pregnancy and procedure type. The unit cost we use is an average cost of abortion: $635.^^ We 
assume this is an estimate for 201 ! and use it directly in the model. A recent study conducted by 
the Brookings Institution, Center on Children and Families, estimated the average cost to the tax 
payer of unintended pregnancy using 2008 dollars. They found the public cost of a birth, 
including limited prenatal care and delivery, to be between $5070 and $8,697, with $7,171 as an 
average (Monea & Thomas, 2011), p. 89). This average is the unit cost we use for live birth. 

This figure is reasonable in a Minnesota context, as the Minnesota Council of Health Plans found 
that the cost for a “perfect” pregnancy with prenatal care and uncomplicated vaginal birth in 
2003 was $8,751 on average.^^ We use the average of the Council of Health Plans estimate and 
the middle figure from Monea and Thomas (201 1 ) as the cost of a live birth: $7,960. Inflating 
this to 201 1 dollars results in $8,493. 

Monea and Thomas (2011) also found that a year’s worth of medical care for an infant on 
Medicaid costs $6,100. We only include medical costs for infants during the first year. This cost 
is added to the cost of live birth for a total unit cost of $13,271 for pregnancy that results in live 
birth. The Monea and Thomas cost data are for 2008, so converting this to 201 1 dollars results 
in $13,855. 

Mental Health Harms 

Victims of child sexual abuse experience much higher rates of mental health problems 
(Browne & Finkelhor, 1 986). Youth engaged in sex trading are likely to experience many of the 
same short and long-term mental health issues. Research on runaway adolescents suggests that 
they experience much higher rates of mental illness than their peers. Furthermore, runaway 

Midwest Health Center, http://www.midwestheaithcenter.org. July 18, 2011. 

Minnesota Council of Health Plans, 2005 “How much does it cost, 2005,” accessed online March 15, 2012. 
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adolescents are more likely to become chemically dependent and to have more depressive 
symptoms as they become young adults (Tucker, Edelen, Ellickson, & Klein, 2011). A 
preponderance of research evidence indicates that sexual exploitation and sexual abuse of 
children cause high rates of severe mental health problems (Browne & Finkelhor, 1986; Estes & 
Weiner, 2001; E. Saewyc et ah, 2008; E. M. Saewyc & Edinburgh, 2010; Willis & Levy, 2002; 
Yates, MacKcnzie, Pennbridge, & Cohen, 1988). It is quite clear that sexual, physical and 
emotional abuse, which often accompany sex trading, have negative impact on the mental health 
of adolescents and that this impact lasts well into adulthood. 

However, the research literature does not contain sufficient data for us to estimate the 
probability of incidence for individual mental health harms that can be directly attributable to sex 
trading by female youth. This would be a purely speculative exercise. Nor does the literature 
provide figures on treatment costs. Mental illness tends to be under treated, which implies that, 
compared to physical illness, even less of the cost of these harms is borne by the public budget. 
Thus we are not able to directly include these harms in the model. At the same time, we 
recognize that compromised mental health is ubiquitous among youth who trade sex and 
sometimes leads to a series of harms including: low educational attainment, difficulty 
maintaining legitimate employment, reduced income, homelessness, and substance abuse. Such 
personal difficulties place fiscal burdens on government in the form of income support, reduced 
income tax revenue and expenses for substance abuse programs. Some of these are identified 
below and included in the model, but we exclude any direct public burden for mental health 
damages other than those associated with incidents of assault, which are described above in the 
section on violence. 
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Chemical Dependency 

While it is clear that trading sex is associated with substance abuse and chemical 
dependency (Jody M. Greene, Susan T. Ennett, & Christopher L, Ringwalt, 1999; J. Raphael & 
Shapiro, 2004; E. M. Saewyc & Edinburgh, 2010; Surratt et al., 2004; Weber, Boivin, Blais, 
Haley, & Roy, 2002), the causal relationship is hotly contested in the literature. A study by one 
of the authors found that sex trading typically pre-dated substance use for adult women who first 
trade sex as a minor (Martin et al., 2010). Likewise, a large study in Vancouver Canada found 
that whether or not substance use predated sex trading, the onset of sex trading accelerated the 
use of drags. They also found that sexually exploited youth were more likely to use 
psychoactive drugs than non-sexually exploited youth (E. Saewyc et al., 2008). 

We include a harm of chemical dependency in our model. Many studies report that the rate 
of chemical dependency and substance use among sexually exploited girls is at least 50% (Curtis 
et al., 2008; J M Greene, S T Ennett, & C L Ringwalt, 1999; E. M. Saewyc & Edinburgh, 2010; 
Weber et al., 2002). We use this to identify a 0.5 cumulative probability that an adolescent will 
become chemically dependent across 4 years of trading sex. We assume that the dependency 
will result in one instance of treatment. This cumulative probability implies an annual likelihood 
of dependency at 0.16. Many studies show that individuals who continue trading sex into 
adulthood are even more likely to become chemically dependent as they age (Dalla, 2006; J. 
Raphael, 2002; J. Raphael & Shapiro, 2004). We estimate that continued trading raises the 4-year 
cumulative probability of chemical dependence to 0.75.^“* This implies an annual likelihood of 
incidence at 0.29 for youth who trade sex into adulthood. We apply this higher annual 
probability to years 7 to 12 of a sex-trading trajectory (thus it does not apply to cohort groups 1 

Our study does not encompass women who first traded sex as an adult. The relationship between sex trading and 
substance use may be different for adult women who first traded sex as adults (Martin et al., 2010). 
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through 3) while we use the lower annual probability for the first 6 years of a trajectory. As with 
the earlier years, we presume that an incident of chemical dependency will result in one 
treatment. Although not all who become chemically dependent will undergo treatment, we 
believe our assumption of only one treatment is conservative because relapse is common and 
many people undergo more than one treatment, some as many as twelve. 

A group of graduate students from the University of Minnesota, Humphrey Institute 
conducted a return on investment study of the PRIDE Program of the Family Partnership in 
Minneapolis, including costs associated with chemical dependency treatment; the program 
supports adolescents and women who trade sex with advocacy, case management and supportive 
services (Cunnigham, Klauber, & Sylvain, 2006). They found that typical treatment costs $1 17 
a day for 90 days, which totals $10,534 per instance of treatment. Additional costs include a 
chemical health assessment ($92) and aftercare, which they estimate costs $23,169 per year. This 
includes case management, attendant mental health services, transportation, child care if needed, 
and transitional sober housing. All these elements sum to a unit cost of $33,795, which becomes 
$37,102 in 2011 dollars. 

Law Enforcement 

In the mid 1980s Pearl reported that around 40 percent of public money spent on prostitution 
control was spent on law enforcement (Pearl, 1987). Law enforcement costs related to arrest, 
trial and corrections for prostitution charges can be directly attributed to sex trading. However, 
juveniles are rarely charged for prostitution in Minnesota. This will become even less likely in 
the future as many county prosecutors publicly stated that they will no longer charge juveniles 
with prostitution,^^ Most law enforcement costs directly related to sex trading result from arrest 

Statements reported in Minneapolis Star Tribune, February 26, 201 l,“Teen Prostitutes Get New Status,” 
http://www.startribune.comdocal/east/l 16933628.html. 
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and conviction of females who continue trading sex into adulthood.^* We presume that juveniles 
may be arrested and then released once their age is determined, so our model includes the cost of 
arresting them. 

Our assumptions on trajectories imply that two thirds of a cohort of female adolescents will 
continue sex trading into adulthood if they start at age 14. Thus several additional criminal 
justice costs are relevant. Yet we know that not all women who trade sex into adulthood are 
arrested for prostitution (Martin et ah, 2010; Shaver, 2005; Weitzer, 2005). A recent study in 
Minneapolis found that only one-third of its community-based sample of adults who traded sex 
had ever been arrested for prostitution. Analysis of criminal justice data in Hennepin County 
(the location of Minneapolis) provides some guidance on arrests and convictions among women 
who have been arrested for prostitution. Among women convicted of prostitution in 2006 the 
lifetime average number of arrests per person was six.^^ Women on probation for prostitution 
have an average number of two probation supervision entries.^* A woman who is incarcerated 
for prostitution will spend an average of six months in jail (Cunnigham et ah, 2006). (Table 
A5in the Appendix provides estimates of the criminal justice cost imposed by a typical 
individual who is convicted of prostitution.) 

These observations do not provide precise estimates of law enforcement harms to include in 
the model, but they do inform reasonable estimates. We rely on the Minneapolis study that 
showed 33% of women trading sex had been arrested for prostitution. If we assume an average 7 
year trajectory for the group, this implies a probability estimate of 0.05 as the likelihood of being 

It is quite likely that adolescents who trade sex have law enforcement contact related to other activities, including 
drug use, curfew and truancy violations, and shop-lifting (Curtis et ah, 2008; Green et ah, 1993; Tyler, 2009). 
However, it is not possible to directly attribute these costs to sex trading, so we exclude them. 

Data analysis conducted in conjunction with the GIFT Research Project, research conducted with GIFT a 
probation approach to pro.stitution in Hennepin County. Data provided to L. Martin by Julie Rud, Manager, Office 
of Policy, Planning and Evaluation, Hennepin County Department of Community Corrections and Rehabilitation in 
an email dated 1 1/26/07. 

Julie Rud, personal communication 
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arrested in any given year. For women 18 years and older, we presume that each arrest results in 
a court appearance, conviction and sentencing to either a jail term or probation. We assume that 
2/5 of convictions result in a jail sentence of 183 days, and that 3/5 of convictions result in 
probationary supervision. Applying these shares to the arrest probability, the annual expected 
value of days in jail is 3.66, and the expected value of probation is .03. 

Each arrest takes a considerable amount of police time. The process includes; obtaining a 
solicitation, making the arrest, transporting the arrestee to the police station, confirming 
identification, completing reports and testifying in court (Pearl, 1987).^^ In a prostitution case 
police spend on average three hours, typically working as a team of two. At $50 an hour, adding 
operation and maintenance for a squad car, and participation of other personnel and facilities, 
Cunningham et al. (2006) estimate that an average arrest costs $2000. This figure has been 
criticized as too high. However, an arrest event involves further steps of processing and 
evaluation that require public resources. We use the estimate of $2000 as the unit cost for arrest, 
noting that this harm involves more than mere apprehension. Transforming into 201 1 dollars, 
this unit cost becomes $2, 1 96, 

Arraignment costs include district court operation costs, judges, clerks (judicial and law), 
court reporters, interpreters and psychological services. In 2004 overall court costs ranged from 
$98 to $244 per offender depending on the charge.^' Cunningham et al. (2006) found that the 
cost of arraignment and court appearance per prostitution arrest averaged $176 and required 
public defender fees of $351, We combine these to use $527 as the unit cost for a court 

Also validated by personal correspondence with Lt. Nancy Dunlap, Sex Crimes Unit, Minneapolis Police 
Department, email dated June 16, 2011. 

We thank Devere Woods of the Indiana State University Department of Criminology and Criminal Justice for 
these insights. 

Julie Rud, Policy, Planning and Evaluation Manager, Department of Community Corrections and Rehabilitation, 
Hennepin County, personal communication via email, June 3, 201 i . 
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appearance, assuming that all arrests are processed like this. This is a conservative estimate 
because these figures do not include the cost of failure to appear, issuance of bench warrants, 
judicial reviews and other incidental court costs. In 201 1 dollars, this cost is expressed as $579. 

Post-adjudication costs must also be considered. Incarceration in jail costs about $90 per 
day in Hennepin County. We use this as the unit cost and assume it is already expressed in 
201 1 dollars. Some cases result in probationary supervision rather than a jail sentence. Women 
convicted of prostitution can be referred to differing levels of probation supervision, depending 
on the charge and prior history.^^ The main costs include a probation officer’s salary at $45.52 an 
hour and associated administrative support. Cunningham et al. (2006) estimated the average cost 
for a probation sentence in Hennepin County at $807. We use their estimate as a unit cost for a 
standard sentence to probationary supervision and convert it to 201 1 dollars as $886. 

Social Welfare Programs 

The literature identifies numerous social welfare programs that produce expenditures related 
to harms caused by adolescent sex trading. These include child protection, medical assistance 
and income support. 

Child Protection Expenditures 

Many adolescents and women who trade sex are mothers of young children during their 
trajectory of trading sex. Public intervention in the interest of child protection may impose costs 
on government budgets for foster care and adoption. An arrest with incarceration makes the 
need for foster care even more likely. A recent study of sex trading in Minneapolis found that 
75% of women with children did not live with their children, thus imposing public costs for child 

Marcy R. Podkopacz, Ph.D., Director of the Research Division and Business Practice Unit, Personal 
communication, June 3,2011, 

J. Rud and L. Martin, “GIFT Research Project; AFS Historical Prostitution Supervision Approaches,” May 201 0, 
report for Hennepin County, Department of Community Corrections and Rehabilitation. 
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welfare (Martin et al., 2010), On average, women in the study had two children. While many 
teens and women who trade sex eventually lose custody of their children, this does not usually 
happen until the child is over one year of age. We include estimates of the cost of foster care as 
a harm, but not the cost of adoption. The larger element from the public perspective is the 
subsidy for foster care. 

Although we have an estimate from the Martin et al. (2010) study that informs the likelihood 
of losing custody, it is not clear how many women who trade sex actually have children. To 
provide a reasonable estimate, we use the cumulative likelihood of a live birth to a member of 
the cohort (based on an annual probability of 0.08) and adjust this downward by half to account 
for adoptions. Using the cumulative probability reflects the increased likelihood that a child will 
be placed in foster care when the cohort member trades sex over a longer trajectory. (We do not 
explicitly analyze prospects of a sex trader having more than one child that would go into foster 
care.) As with the HIV/AIDS harm, a distinct time profile is required for each possible trajectory. 
We assume further that 75% of the children not adopted would go into foster homes (based on 
Martin et al., 2010), that custody loss would occur only after the first year, and that foster care 
would prevail only during the mother’s trajectory of active trading. That is, we assume children 
sent into foster care are returned to the mother after she ceases sex trading activity. We 
recognize that this is not always the case, but these assumptions make our cost calculations 
conservative. Accounting for more extended periods of foster care would impose greater 
burdens on the public than we include. Our assumptions effectively truncate the time profile of 
this harm at year 12. 

Minnesota Department of Human Services releases daily maintenance and difficulty of care 
subsidy rates by age to be paid for out-of-home placements (Minnesota Department of Human 
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Services, 2010). Daily rates in 201 1 were: $20.69 for children 0 to 1 1 years; $23.90 for children 
12-14; and $24.63 for children 15-20. There is also aone-time initial clothing allowance rate per 
out-of-home placement for each age category: $417, $705, and $798, The State also pays an 
additional daily rate based on a “difficulty of care” assessment. Given the unfavorable 
circumstances for many of the children of women who trade sex, it is more likely that the higher 
rates will apply in comparison to the general population of children. Since we have no direct 
information on the “difficulty of care” status of such children, however, we ignore this special 
subsidy. Given the young age of the target population and our assumptions on trajectories, only 
the first subsidy rate category is relevant. Thus the unit cost for this harm comes to $20.69 x 365 
= $7,552. We add the $417 clothing allowance for a total unit cost of $7,969 for foster care. 
Reduced Earnings Potential 

Involvement in sex trading may diminish an individual’s earning potential across their 
lifetime, but the extent of such effects depends on the details of their experience. Factors in play 
here include low educational attainment, health and mental health issues that may cause 
disabilities, criminal record, and lack of job skills. Aside from the criminal record, these factors 
are related to the physical and psychological damages that female youth incur from sex trading, 
particularly in the venues with which we are concerned. In addition to these long run effects, 
earnings in legitimate employment may be reduced because a woman is using her time in sex 
trading across the period of her trajectory. Diminished earnings impose a burden on the public 
budget in two ways: increased need for income support and reduced tax revenue from earnings 
in the formal economy. 

Research has shown that sex trading activity and earnings in the formal economy are 
inversely correlated. Martin et al. (2010) collected earnings and employment information from a 
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sample of adult women active in sex trading in Minneapolis (« = 1 1 7). In this group 66% had 
earned less than $10,000 in the year preceding the survey (2005) and 89% were not employed in 
the formal economy at the time of the survey; most lived in extreme poverty. Although not 
reported in the published study, the rates of public assistance provided to people in their survey 
was very high. In other research Parriott (1994) found that 74% of females who were trading sex 
received public aid during the time they were actively trading sex. Causality, however, can run 
in both directions. The search for income often drives women into sex trading. 

The time profile for the harm of diminished earnings could extend across the life span of the 
individual. However, we have no research to use in quantifying this connection, so we cannot 
incorporate these harms into our model without completely arbitrary assumptions. But exclusion 
pushes our estimates toward understating the benefits of reducing sex trading by an intervention 
program. Finding a w'ay to incorporate these earnings issues would strengthen the case 
supporting such investment. 

Reduced Income Tax Revenue 

We have included the harm of reduced earnings in a limited way, using reasonable 
assumptions based on the field research of Martin et al. (2010). The specific harm is reduced 
income tax revenue that can be linked to sex trading activity. The essence of our calculation is to 
find a difference between what a female youth would earn in legitimate work if she were not 
engaged in sex trading and what she might be earning in legitimate employment while also 
trading sex. The difference in income tax revenue is our measure of the harm. The time profile 
extends only across the trajectory of sex trading, and we also assume individuals enter the labor 
force at age 16, the standard for labor statistics. Thus this harm is irrelevant to cohort group 1, 
which has ceased trading sex by age 16. 
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In their survey (conducted in 2006), Martin et al. asked respondents about annual income 
levels (M) in brackets: Af < $1 0,000; $10,001 < Af<$20,000; $20,001 < M< $30,000; and M> 
$30,000. If we apply the shares of their sample declaring incomes in each bracket and assume 
the midpoint of each bracket as average for that group, and set the top bracket average income at 
$35,000, we calculate an average income for the group at $1 1,241 . It is not clear from the survey 
whether the respondents were reporting only legitimate income or all forms. We will assume 
this to be legitimate income and thus taxable, an assumption that errs on the side of understating 
the harm of reduced tax revenue. We need to compare this with an estimate of what women in 
this demographic group potentially earn were they not engaged in sex trading. Since the data we 
rely on for the two income estimates are from different years (2006 and 2010) we adjust them to 
2011 dollars using the U.S. GDP deflator. Thus income of $1 1,241 in 2006 dollars is adjusted to 
an equivalent of $12,341 in 201 1 dollars. 

We calculate potential earnings using data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics (U S Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, 2011) on median weekly earnings by educational attainment combined with 
data on educational attainment for women in Minnesota aged 1 8 to 64 (U.S. Census Bureau, 
2012). Among this group of women, 39,5% had attained a college degree, 54.1% had only 
reached a high school diploma, and 6.6% had not achieved a full high school education. Among 
the demographic group targeted by the intervention policy, it is certainly possible for some to be 
successful in completing higher education, but it is likely that the proportions in these three 
categories of attainment will be skewed toward less achievement. To remain conservative in our 
calculation of this harm, we will assume their educational attainment is limited to high school or 
less. Using the proportions cited above, we calculate that about 89% (i.e. 54.1/60.7) would 
complete a high school education and 11% (i.e. 6,6/60.7) would not. Median weekly earnings in 
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2010 are reported at $626 for workers with a high school diploma and $444 for those with less 
than a high school education (U S Bureau of Labor Statistics, 201 1), (p. 8), Assuming a work 
year of 50 weeks implies annual earnings of $31,300 and $22,200 for each group. Finally, 
applying the weights of 89% and 1 1 % we reach an estimate of average annual earnings at 
$30,299. Adjusting this to 201 1 dollars we have $30,937. 

Minnesota has three income tax brackets, but at the relevant level of income only two rates 
apply: 5.35% on income up to $23,670, and 7,05% on income between $23,670 and $77,730.^'^ 
We assume filing status as single and not head of household. Since we are looking at the 
increase of earnings over a baseline, the standard deduction used in Minnesota is not relevant. 
Thus our calculation of tax revenue not received due to sex trading is; 

HarmTxR = 0.0535 x ($23,670 - $12,341) + 0.0705 x ($30,937 - $23,670) = $1,118. 

Summary Comments on Harms and Their Values 

Any attempt to calculate the value of harms from sex trading is fraught with uncertainty and 
inaccuracy. This applies to both quantifying the harms (Wj^,) as well as establishing unit costs 
(Vj). Table 1 summarizes our results from this effort, which are incorporated into our benefit 
calculations presented in section 5. The harm profiles that are shown in this table represent the 
case for an 8-year trajectory of sex trading that begins at age 1 4, The computational model 
contains five additional trajectory representations. Many assumptions and rough estimates are 
involved in reaching these results, and we admit a high degree of uncertainty in the outcomes. 
We have tried to explain clearly how we arrived at these estimates, all of which are based on 


Rates and brackets from Minnesota Revenue website: 

http://taxes.. state. mn.us/individ/pages/residcncy_and_fiIing_status__flling_requirments_forJndividuals_inctxrates. as 
px 
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empirical studies. That said, we welcome critical information on both method and evidence that 
may improve the model. 

Where choices had to be made regarding larger and smaller figures, we have chosen in a 
way to understate the benefit calculation of our project. For example, we know that physical, 
psychological and legal harms from sex trading also reduce earnings potential and thus burden 
the public budget through increased income support. We have excluded this from our 
calculations. We expect that some adolescent females in the target population may earn college 
degrees, but we assume not. This approach of conservatism in claiming benefits from an 
intervention policy strengthens any conclusions that such a policy passes a benefit-cost test and 
casts doubt on a conclusion that it fails such a test. 
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Table 1. Summary of Harms Descriptions - Assumes 8 Year Sex Trading Trajectory Starting at Age 14 


Class and Type of Harm 

Unit of Measure 
(expected values) 

Estimate of 

Unit Cost ($) 

Time Profile (d) 

Harm Quantity 
Year 1 

Year 4 Year 8 Year 1 ! 

Year !2 

Public Health Expenditures 









Injury from As.sault 









Minor (a) 

prob. of incidence 

4.433 

During trajectory 

0.20 

0.20 

0.20 

0 

0 

Major 

prob. of incidence 

64,174 

During trajectory 

0,05 

0.05 

0.05 

0 

0 

PTSD 

prob, of incidence 

6,159 

During trajectory 

0.05 

0.05 

0.05 

0 

0 

STI's 









Chlamydia-early treatment 

prob. of incidence 

108 

During trajectory 

0.138 

0.138 

0,138 

0 

0 

Chlamydia-late treatment 

prob. of incidence 

1,334 

During trajectory 
w/ 3 yr lag 

0 

0.138 

0.138 

0.138 

0 




Persists until death 






HiV/AfDS 

prob. of infected state 

27,309 

at age 44 

0.014 

0,055 

0.107 

0.107 

0,107 

Pregnancy with abortion 

prob. of incidence 

635 

During trajectory 

0.08 

0.08 

0.08 

0 

0 

Pregnancy with birth (c) 

prob. of incidence 

13,855 

During trajectory 

0.08 

0.08 

0.08 

0 

0 

Chemical dependency 

prob. of incidence 

37.102 

During traiectorv 

0,16 

0.16 

0.29 

0 

0 

Criminal Justice Expenditures 









Adolescents; Arrests 

prob. of incidence 

2,196 

During trajectory 

0.05 

0,05 

0 

0 

0 

Adults 









Arrests 

prob. of incidence 

2.196 

During trajectory 

0 

0 

0.05 

0 

• 0 

Court hearings 

prob. of incidence 

579 

During trajectory 

0 

0 

0.05 

0 

0 

Incarceration 

days 

90 

During trajectory 

0 

0 

3,66 

0 

0 

Probation supervision 

no. of sentences 

886 

During traiectorv 

0 

0 

0,03 

0 

0 

Child Foster Care Expenditures 

child-years 

7,969 

During trajectory 

0 

0.083 

0.166 

0 

0 

Forgone Income Tax Revenue 

dollars 

1 

During trajectory 
after age 18 

0 

1.118 

1.118 

0 

0 


Notes; 

(a) Minor injuries require mcdicai attention but no hospitalization. 

Major injuries require hospitalization, 

(b) Assumes trading starts at age 14 and adult treatment under law enforcement begins in year 5. 

(e) Includes public expense for prenatal care, delivery, postpartum care and infant Medicaid cost for first year oflife. 
(d) During trajectory means the harm is incurred when the individual is active in sex trading. 


Case Study of Multiple Harms 

Because our quantification of harm values is complicated by their variety, probabilities and 
time profiles, we also present a constructed case study of the public cost of harms imposed by an 
individual adolescent who experiences many of harms included in our model. This provides 
readers with useful perspective to help in understanding our results in section 5. Our case study 
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seeks lo be compatible with respect to the published literature by describing an experience that is 
fairly typical. It is also shaped by one of the author’s field research. Rather than the composite 
individual of our model, we specify a trajectory and experience of harms as follows. 

We presume an adolescent who trades sex from age 14 through age 26 (12 years). In the 
public health category we assume the following: one episode of minor assault per year; one 
episode of major assault during the 12 years, which requires hospitalization; diagnosis and 
treatment for PTSD; contraction of Chlamydia with late treatment; three pregnancies with one 
abortion and two live births; and two chemical dependency treatments, one as an adolescent and 
the second as an adult. We assume the individual does not become infected with HIV. In the 
criminal justice category we presume six arrests, six court proceedings, two probation referrals, 
and six months in jail. Finally, we assume twelve child-years of foster care payments, as well as 
lost lax revenue across 1 0 years at the annual average used in the model. Calculations of the 
public expenditures required to address these harms is presented in table 2. The total burden 
across this individual’s trajectory comes to $354,165 (undiscounted). 
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Table 2. Calculation of Harm Values for Constructed Case Study 

Public Health Expenditures Unit Type Cosl/unit ($) #/units Total cost ($) 

Injury from Assault 


Minor (a) 

treatment 

3,209 

12 

38,508 

Major 

treatment 

64.174 

1 

64.174 

PTSD 

treatment 

5,900 

1 

5,900 

STI: Chlamydia-late treatment 

U'eatment 

1.334 

1 

1,334 

Pregnancy with abortion 

procedure 

635 

1 

635 

Pregnancy with birth 

medical care 

13,855 

2 

27.710 

Chemical dependency 

treatment 

37,102 

2 

74.204 

Criminal Justice Expenditures 





Arrests 

number 

2.196 

6 

13.176 

Court hearings 

number 

579 

6 

3.474 

Incarceration 

days 

90 

183 

16,470 

Probation supervision 

cases 

886 

2 

1.772 

Child Foster Care Expenditures 

Child-years 

7,969 

12 

95.628 

Forgone Income Tax Revenue 

annual revenue 

1,118 

10 

11,180 


Total (across 12 years, undiscounted) 354,165 
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Section Four: 

Program Costs 

The cost side of our benefit-cost analysis identifies the public resources required to operate an 
intervention program. This is IC in our model notation. The Safe Harbor for Youth Act 
recently enacted by the State of Minnesota envisioned three primary components to a statewide 
intervention model; identification of adolescents who are at risk for, or are currently, trading 
sex; screening and referral to appropriate programs; and program services to match level and 
type of program needed (this includes program intensity and possible cultural considerations).^^ 
There are many exemplary intervention and prevention programs in the State of Minnesota that 
address sex trading among adolescent females. For this paper we review the Runaway 
Intervention Project (RIP) developed by Ramsey County, Minnesota. This initiative was 
selected because it closely matches the criteria laid out in the Minnesota Safe Harbor for Youth 
Act, and we have published evaluation results and program descriptions, as well as cost data 
from program managers. We use the experience of this program to inform the cost side of our 
analysis. We supplement this with cost information on housing provided by the Homeless Youth 
Services Coordinator for Minnesota to arrive at a central estimate for cost per person served by 
an intervention program. 


The Safe Harbor Youth Intervention Project (SHYIP) was initiated by Sexual Offense Services of Ramsey 
County, Ramsey County Attorney's Office - Juvenile Division, and Midwest Children’s Resource Center as a pilot 
project funded by the Minnesota Legislature (S.F. 29 1 5). Its goal was to promote coordination and communication 
among key stakeholders in the county (Safe Harbor Youth Intervention Project, Report to the Legislature, January 8, 
2008). See also, Edinburgh et a!., 2012. 

In addition to published sources we rely on personal communications with the following program staff: Laurel 
Edinburgh, Midwest Children’s Resource Center, Children’s Hospital, nurse practitioner and researcher with the 
Runway Intervention Project; Elizabeth Saewyc, program evaluator for RIP, University of British Columbia School 
of Nursing and Division of Adolescent Medicine, Vancouver, Canada; and Kathryn Richtman, Ramsey County 
Attorney’s Office, RIP documents provided on December 9, 2011. 
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Description of RIP Program 

RIP is a public health, systems approach that seeks to reestablish a healthy developmental 
trajectory for female adolescents who are at risk for sexual exploitation (or have experienced it) 
related to running away from home and truancy from school. RIP focuses on girls aged 15 years 
and younger. The program seeks to stabilize runaway youth within their families of origin, 
although that is not always possible. It provides services through screening, referral, and levels 
of programming based on need. At risk and exploited adolescent females are identified by law 
enforcement, school staff, social workers and others in the course of ongoing duties and referred 
to RIP. The program has been in operation for five years, and evaluation results have been 
published in peer reviewed journals (E. Saewyc et al., 2008; E. M. Saewyc & Edinburgh, 2010). 
RIP is the only example of a comprehensive systems approach to remediate experience and risk 
of sexual exploitation among runaway and homeless adolescent females in the State of 
Minnesota. RIP is for young adolescents and provides services specific to sexual exploitation. It 
does not provide all the services that adolescents may need as they age into early adulthood, such 
as job training and chemical dependency treatment). Nor does it provide housing for those 
adolescents who cannot be unified with their families. We therefore add consideration of the 
cost of housing to our model (see below, p. 60). 

RIP has four primary components. The first is screening and referral that provides initial 
assessment and places the individual in an appropriate level of programming. The second is the 
County Attorney’s Truancy Intervention Project (TIP), a county program designed to improve 
school attendance and family connectedness. This component is used with girls deemed to be at 
low to moderate risk for sexual exploitation. A third component is for girls deemed at moderate 
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risk for sexual exploitation, running away and other risky behaviors. They are referred to 
empowerment support groups offered through Sexual Offense Serviees (SOS). 

The fourth component is for girls who have already experienced some form of sexual 
exploitation or are at great risk of experiencing sexual exploitation and are at high risk for 
running away. These youth are referred to intensive intervention services provided through the 
Midwest Children’s Resource Center (MCRC). Because family unification is one of the goals, 
RIP does not serve girls who are victims of family abuse. These girls are referred to Child 
Protective Services. Similarly, girls whose families are homeless are referred to other services 
within Ramsey County (E. Saewyc, 2011). 

Most RIP referrals were runaways with significant disconnection from school who had 
not experienced sexual exploitation and/or abuse and were served by parts two and three of the 
program. Program evaluation results for part four, the intensive component, of RIP suggest that 
the program offered through MCRC is highly effective at intervening with girls who have 
experienced high levels of sexual exploitation including rape, sex trading and trafficking. In 
fact, program evaluators report a 96.7% overall effectiveness rate at intervening in and 
preventing further sexual exploitation.” The intensive program in RIP reduces risk factors 
known to inhibit healthy development and increases protective factors known to promote healthy 
adolescent development and remediate trauma (E. M. Saewyc & Edinburgh, 2010). The 
intensive services provided by RIP essentially seek to remediate many of the “harms” we 
describe above. This type of programming is likely to be similarly successful with the target 
population envisioned by the Minnesota Safe Harbor for Youth Act. Unfortunately, we do not 
have evaluation or effectiveness data for the less intensive components of RIP. We therefore do 

Personal communication, evaluator Dr. Elizabeth Saewyc, University of British Columbia, 
Vancouver, Canada, April 6, 2012. 
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not know if this portion of the program effectively dissuades and preventions female adolescents 
from engaging in sex trading. 

Cost Estimates 

Because our conceptual framework is based on a representative individual, we calculate 
the cost per participant for RIP using a weighted average of the intensive and less intensive 
components. We assume that the intervention requires one year, so costs are expressed in annual 
terms. Some of the work of RIP is conducted by government agencies and community non- 
profits that are already operating in Ramsey County. This includes the Saint Paul Police 
Department (SPPD), the Ramsey County City Attorney’s Office, school staff and others. 

Ramsey County uses a shared community-wide protocol for identification and approach to 
adolescents who trade sex or are victims of sexual exploitation (L. Edinburgh, Huemann, 
Richtman, Marboe, & Saewyc, 2012). We do not include a pro-rated portion of their costs, but it 
is reasonable to assume that they would be operating with or without RIP in place and so their 
contribution to RIP programs is modest. 

We derive cost estimates for RIP based on cost information from 2010 provided by the 
Ramsey County City Attorney’s Office, published estimates of cost, and numbers of clients 
served at each level of RIP. Government is a vital supporter of RIP operating costs. The 
contribution in 201 0 was $3 1 8,023.^* According to published sources, the intensive component 
of RIP costs between $2,500 and $3,000 per client in a one-year program (E. M. Saewyc & 
Edinburgh, 2010). We adopt the high end of this range for use in our model. 

In 2010, out of 1,637 runaways identified in Ramsey County, 509 were deemed eligible 
for RIP after screening and enrolled in some aspect of the RIP model (E. Saewyc, 2011), (p, 2). 

Personal communication, Kathryn Richtman, Ramsey County Attorney, personal communication, December 12. 
2011. 
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Of those 49 were referred to MCRC for intensive services. In addition, 24 youth who had been 
referred to MCRC late in 2009 received approximately six months of intensive RIP at MCRC 
during 2010. Thus, in 2010 the intensive component of RIP cost approximately $183,000.^’ 

That leaves approximately $135,023 to be divided among the remaining 460 RIP clients in 
2010,'''’ So, lower intensity elements of RIP cost approximately $295 per client. These figures 
include the cost of screening and referral. 

Each RIP client who is referred to the intensive program requires a comprehensive 
medical evaluation that costs between $125 and $400.'" Other clients receive a medical exam in 
some eases, but not all. The staff of RIP is of the opinion that a medical exam should be 
standard for all clients of such a program, so we will represent such a cost in our model and set 
this at the midpoint of the range cited: $262. Thus a client referred into the intensive component 
costs $3,262 to serve while clients served by the other components cost $557 each. 

Approximately 10% of clients referred for RIP services required the intensive component 
of the program. Applying this weight to calculate an average cost, we have $828 per client-year 
for a representative individual. Adjusting this to 201 1 dollars brings the cost to $845. 

This does not include provision of housing for program clients, which adds much more to 
the cost. Most clients served by RIP do not require housing because they are reintegrated with 
their family. But much of the target population for the Safe Harbor for Youth Act are homeless, 
and the expense required to provide shelter must be considered in our model for youth who 
cannot or will not be reunited with their families. If Minnesota social policy broadly intends to 
provide shelter to adolescents, then housing costs are not properly a component of the 

49 clients x $3,000 for one year of RIP = 147,000. 24 clients x $1,500 for six months of RIP = 36,000. 

40 

The total program cost in 2010 of $3 18,023 minus $183,000 equals $135,023. 

4 1 

Personal communication with L. Edinburgh, January 24, 2012. 
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intervention program cost as they would have been born by the budget in any case. Yet it is not 
clear that all program clients would have received housing support from the state if they were not 
participating in the program. We avoid settling this issue by presenting estimates of net benefits 
both with and without the housing cost. 

The Minnesota Department of Human Services provides three types of housing for youth: 
emergency shelter, transitional housing and permanent supportive housing. Each type has a 
different cost and is required in a different degree. In a statewide program, some of this need 
would be in rural areas and small towns, and some would be needed in urban areas, where it is 
more costly. However, we do not know the urban and rural proportions of the homeless youth in 
the target population. For purposes of our analysis we use urban cost figures derived from 
Hennepin and Ramsey Counties in the Twin Cities Metropolitan area. These will likely 
overstate the actual cost of providing housing in a state-wide program. 

The Homeless Youth Services Coordinator for the State of Minnesota has provided cost 
estimates for each type of housing as well as an estimate of the proportion of homeless youth that 
would require each type."*^ Emergency shelter with 24-hour support services costs on average 
$160 per day per youth, and the average stay is 28 days. We presume that all youth served by 
the statewide model would require emergency shelter. The Coordinator estimates that around 
half of all homeless and runaway youth W'ill require only emergency shelter before finding stable 
housing that does not require governmental subsidy. This is because some runaway youth are 
able to be reunited with their families, some may find other relatives or caring adults with whom 
to live, and some are referred to residential services for mental health and/or chemical 
dependency. 

42 

Data produced for this report by Beth Holger-Ambrose, Homeless Youth Services Coordinator, Minnesota 
Department of Human Services, personal communication, February 14 and 15, 2012. Figures are for 201 1. 
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Roughly half of homeless and runaway youth, therefore, will need additional housing 
support beyond emergency shelter. Transitional housing in the metro area costs on average $87 
per day per youth and permanent supportive housing in the metro area costs $5 1 per day per 
youth. The Coordinator estimates that approximately 35% of homeless youth will require 
transitional housing and 15% will require supportive housing. We assume one full year of 
housing support for half of program clients, with four weeks in the emergency shelter and the 
rest in one of the two latter forms. For the other half of clients only emergency shelter is 
provided. 

While these assumptions imply a substantial housing cost (over 10 times the program 
intervention cost), the State of Minnesota only pays for a fraction of these housing support 
programs. In 201 1 Minnesota contributed nothing to the budget for supportive housing, about 
5.2% of the transitional housing budget, and about 8.4% of the emergency shelter budget. 
Applying these proportions to the three daily rates for housing cost, we have the following as the 
Minnesota share of the daily costs: emergency shelter, $13,39; transitional housing, $4.48; 
supportive housing, $0.0. If the federal subsidy is reduced, adjustments should be made. Either 
state funds would be increased or the extent of housing support diminished. For the purposes of 
our analysis, we assume federal programs continue as they were in 201 1 . 

In sum, we have the following estimate for annual shelter cost for a representative 
individual: Shelter Cost = 28 X $13.39 + 337 x $4.48 X 0.35 = $903. This is already in 201 1 
dollars so needs no adjustment for inflation. Combining intervention programming and housing, 
we estimate the annual cost of the intervention program per client served will be approximately 
$1,748 with shelter cost included. 

This is the average of costs for two types of shelter service, a congregate site cost (Si33.72/day) and a scattered 
site cost ($39.56/day). Information provided by Beth Holger-Ambrose, personal communication with L. Martin. 
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Section Five: 

Quantitative Evaluation: Comparing Benefits with Costs 

Because we presume that the intervention is a program of a one year duration, the present value 
of cost is simply the calculated program cost. Moreover, this cost is relatively certain, although 
we consider cost with and without the housing component. The benefit side of the analysis is 
more complicated. Table 3 shows estimates of the present value of benefits for one 
representative individual as a program client. We include sensitivity analysis with respect to 
discount rate and program effectiveness. As noted in section 2, the benefit calculations take into 
account the effectiveness of filtering youth into the program in order to induct participants who 
have potential to engage in sex trading and divert others. The calculations in table 3 assume 90% 
efficiency in filtering, which means the 0 parameter is set at 0.77, (See appendix for details.) 
Benefit calculations also address the replacement problem, whereby dissuaded and prevented 
adolescent sex traders are replaced by new market entrants. Results in table 3 use our best 
estimates for market elasticities (demand: -2.0; supply 0.5), which result in a non-replacement 
coefficient, p, at 0.81. 


Table3^_M^d_ResulU^__Prescnt^aJue_of_Ben^ts^m_S^r_C|ient^ith_Sen«twit2_Anal]rsis 


Discount Rate 


Effectiveness Parameter 



a = 1 

a = .90 

a = .70 

a=.50 

a = .30 

a =.10 

1.38% 

93,541 

84,187 

65,479 

46,771 

28,062 

9,354 

2.38% 

85,682 

77,114 

59,977 

42,841 

25,705 

8,568 

3,38% 

78,933 

71,039 

55,253 

39,466 

23,680 

7,893 


Assumes: 90% filtering effectiveness and y = 0.25, so that 0 ~ 0.77. 
Assumes: demand elasticity at -2 and supply elasticity at 0.5, so p = 0.8 1 . 
See section 2 or appendix for details. Best estimate in bold. 
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Across the rows we vary the discount rate, with the middle row being our central estimate of 
the rate. Top and bottom rows are calculated with rates one percentage point lower and higher 
respectively, Across the columns we vary the effectiveness of intervention, understood to be the 
proportion of cohort (Z\ ff) that is dissuaded from engaging in sex trading. In the model 
notation this is the a parameter, and here we consider six values ranging from 0,10 to 1.0. The 
model program on which we base the cost estimates, RIP in Ramsey County, found an 
effectiveness rate of 96,7% for the intensive and most expensive component. But we do not have 
data to clearly articulate the effectiveness of the other aspects of RIP. Therefore we cannot 
specify a precise figure for a, so our approach is to consider a wide range of values. Discussion 
with the RIP staff indicates that on average they are successful with the less intensive 
intervention components as well. Taken together, setting a somewhere between 0.9 and 0.70 is a 
reasonable assumption. Following a conservative approach, we adopt a = 0.70 as our best 
estimate. Combining it with the actual discount rate calculated from recent yields on Minnesota 
general obligation bonds, our best estimate for the present value of benefits is $59,977 per client. 

Sensitivity to the discount rate is modest; with the lower discount rate returning benefit 
estimates 7% higher than the actual prevailing rate. The higher discount rate resulted in benefits 
6% lower. This is not surprising because the major part of the benefits accrue during the period 
of active sex trading in years 1 to 12, which is not very far into the future. (The time profile of 
aggregate benefits is explored below.) Because all benefits are treated alike with respect to the 
effectiveness parameter, the present value calculations are simply proportional to a. Thus the 
benefit per client when a= .50 is 71% of the value when a= .70. (i.e. This is the ratio of the 
effectiveness coefficients: 0,5/0, 7 = 71%) 
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Comparing the values in table 3 to our estimates of program cost per individual with housing 
included ($1,748) the results show that the program as modeled here passes a benefit-cost test in 
all cases. In the best estimate case the program returns about $34 in avoided harm for each 
dollar of investment. In the most pessimistic estimate in table 3, with the lowest program 
effectiveness (10%) and the highest discount rate, the estimates show return of about $5 for each 
dollar of cost. If we consider that some form of housing support would be provided even without 
the intervention program to dissuade sex trading, one could argue that the program cost exclusive 
of the housing component is the relevant comparison to make. Our estimate of this cost is only 
$845 per client, which implies that the program would return about $9 for each dollar invested 
even under the most pessimistic effectiveness assumption and highest discount rate. 

Table 4 is structured similarly to table 3. Here we subtract the estimated cost per client from 
the benefits in table 3 to provide estimates of the net present value {NPV) per client. In the top 
part of this table we include housing costs in the calculation, while the lower part excludes these 
costs entirely. As discussed above, the actual net burden of housing cost on the Minnesota 
government imposed by an intervention program is likely somewhere between these two 
extremes. Even when the full burden of housing is included in program cost, however, for all 
levels of program effectiveness our estimates show a positive NPV per client. Given this 
outcome, we include the full state expense on housing as part of program cost in the other results 
presented below with our sensitivity analysis. 
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Table 4. Model Results: Net Present Value in $ per Client 


Discount Rate 


I 


Effectiveness Parameter 
= .90 a =.70 a=.50 


= .30 a =.10 


Part A: State Funded Housing Cost Included 


1.38% 

2.38% 

3.38% 

91,793 

83,934 

77,185 

82,439 

75,366 

69,291 

63,731 

58,229 

53,505 

45,023 

41,093 

37,718 

26,314 

23,957 

21,932 

7,606 

6,820 

6,145 

Part B: No Housing Cost Included 





1.38% 

92,696 

83,342 

64,634 

45,926 

27,217 

8,509 

2.38% 

84,837 

76,269 

59,132 

41,996 

24,860 

7,723 

3.38% 

78,088 

70,194 

54,408 

38,621 

22,835 

7,048 


Assumes: 90% filtering efficiency and y- 0.25, so 0.77. 

Assumes: demand elasticity at -2 and supply elasticity at 0.5, so p == 0.81 . 
See section 2 or appendix for details. Best estimate in bold. 


Further Sensitivity Analysis 

How sensitive are these results to other key parameters of the model? Table 5 presents 
further analysis with respect to our assumptions on filtering efficiency and market elasticities, 
which affect the non-replacement coefficient. These results are WT calculations analogous to 
part A of table 4, while varying these other model parameters. We present calculations only for 
the central estimate of the discount rate (r = 2.38%) and our assumed value of 25% of the female 
youth population of concern having potential to become sex traders (/= 0.25). Part A of table 5 
assumes program effectiveness at 70 %, our best estimate. Part B presents the same NPV 
comparisons with program effectiveness lowered to only 50%, a very pessimistic assumption. 
The lowest figure here still shows a positive NPV per client with the most pessimistic assumption 
for filtering efficiency (10%) and market conditions that provide the most replacement of 
dissuaded adolescent females. Under these pessimistic assumptions the NPV remains positive 
until program effectiveness falls below 14%(i.e. a<0.14). Our conclusion that this program 
passes a benefit ~ cost test is quite robust to a range of values for these parameters. 
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Table 5. Sensitivity Analysis of NPV per Client 

Elasticities and non-replacement parameter 



Ed 

-2 

-2 

-1 

-0.5 


£s 

0.2 

0.5 

0.5 

1 

Filtering Efficiency 

0\p 

0.91 

0.81 

0.68 

0.35 

Part A: a = 0.1 






P= 1.0 

1 

85,761 

76,145 

63,643 

31,909 

>3=0.9 

0.77 

65,634 

58,229 

48,603 

24,168 

/?=0.7 

0.53 

44,632 

39,535 

32,909 

16,090 

/7=0.5 

0.4 

33,256 

29,409 

24,409 

11,715 

/?=0.3 

0.32 

26,255 

23,178 

19,177 

9,022 

p=o.\ 

0.27 

21,879 

19,283 

15,908 

7,339 

Part B: a = 0.5 






P= 1.0 

1 

60,759 

53,890 

44,960 

22,293 

P=0.9 

0.77 

46,382 

41,093 

34,217 

16,764 

p=o.i 

0.53 

31,380 

27,740 

23,007 

10,994 

P=0.5 

0.4 

23,255 

20,507 

16,935 

7,868 

P=0.3, 

0.32 

18,254 

16,056 

13,199 

5,945 

p=o.\ 

0.27 

15,129 

13,274 

10,863 

4,743 


Assumes full housing cost, r = 2.38% and y= 0.25. Best estimate in bold. 


Aeereeate NPV Results 

Table 6 presents our calculations for total NPV of the intervention program with the assumptions 
described in section 2 and in the Appendix with respect to the total number of participants. Both 
program and housing costs are included. Essentially this scales up table 4 results by the 
projected number of clients: 2 = 496. Our best estimate for key parameters (interest rate, 
program effectiveness, filtering efficiency and market conditions that influence replacement) 
shows net return of $28.9 million in value to the public budget in Minnesota per year of 
intervention. 
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Table6. Model Results: Aggregate Net Present Value ($ 1000s) 


Discount Rate 


Effectiveness Parameter 



a = 1 

a = ,90 

o 

a=.50 

a = .30 

a =.10 

1.38% 

45,530 

40,890 

31,611 

22,331 

13,052 

3,773 

2.38% 

41,631 

37,381 

28,882 

20,382 

11,882 

3,383 

3.38% 

38,284 

34,369 


18,708 

10,878 

3,048 


Assumes: 496 clients in intervention program and same parameter values as in Table 4. 
Best estimate in bold. 


Patterns of the Benefits 

Given that the benefit side of this model is rather complex, it is useful to consider the 
information partly disaggregated. Figure I and table 7 show the pattern of benefits per 
individual client over the time horizon of the model. The graph and the third column of table 7 
represent the present value of the harms avoided in each year aggregated across all types, using 
the middle discount rate, program effectiveness at 70% and other parameter values set as in table 
3. This confirms a comment made above - most of the benefits accrue in early years. The 
gradual step down pattern follows from our assumption on trajectories, as 1/6 of the cohort falls 
out of sex trading every two years. The only harms extending beyond year 12 are long-term 
Chlamydia infection and HIV/AIDS. 

Specific dollar amounts of aggregate benefit that underlie figure 1 are presented in table 7, 
which also shows aggregate benefit for other assumed values of program effectiveness. This 
table shows estimates of the annual budgetary savings to Minnesota governments that would 
result from reduced sex trading by the target group of our study on a per client basis. Given the 
estimated cost of intervention per client ($1,748), our estimates show that the program more than 
pays for itself in the first year of benefit except under the most pessimistic assumption of 
program effectiveness (i.e. 10%). 
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Table 7. Annual Aggregate Benefit per Client in Present Value 

Year a- 0.90 a=0.70 a=0.50 a=0.30 

a=0.10 

1 

6,582 

5,120 

3,657 

2,194 

731 

2 

6,759 

5,257 

3,755 

2,253 

751 

3 

6,313 

4,910 

3,507 

2,104 

701 

4 

6,501 

5,057 

3,612 

2,167 

722 

5 

5,546 

4,313 

3,081 

1,849 

616 

6 

5,573 

4,335 

3,096 

1,858 

619 

7 

5,590 

4,348 

3,106 

1,863 

621 

8 

5,560 

4,324 

3,089 

1,853 

618 

9 

4,044 

3,145 

2,247 

1,348 

449 

10 

4,004 

3,114 

2,225 

1,335 

445 

11 

2,533 

1,970 

1,407 

844 

281 

12 

2,492 

1,938 

1,384 

831 

277 

13 

1,074 

835 

597 

358 

119 

14 

1,037 

806 

576 

346 

115 

15 

1,012 

787 

562 

337 

112 

16 

977 

760 

543 

326 

109 

17 

954 

742 

530 

318 

106 

18 

932 

725 

518 

311 

104 

19 

910 

708 

506 

303 

101 

20 

889 

692 

494 

296 

99 

21 

869 

676 

483 

290 

97 

22 

848 

660 

471 

283 

94 

23 

829 

644 

460 

276 

92 

24 

809 

629 

450 

270 

90 

25 

790 

615 

439 

263 

88 

26 

772 

600 

429 

257 

86 

27 

754 

586 

419 

251 

84 

28 

736 

573 

409 

245 

82 

29 

719 

559 

400 

240 

80 

30 

703 

546 

390 

234 

78 

Total 

77,114 

59,977 

42,841 

25,705 

8,568 


Notes: Calculations based on authors' model assuming parameter 
values as in Table 3: r = 2,38%; 0 = 0.77; p= 0.81. 
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Figure 2 shows the composition of the present value of harm values by major type relative to 
each other. Again these values are based on the same parameter settings used for figure 1. This 
perspective shows that the main sources of benefits from an intervention lie in public health 
issues. If we include the assault-related harms, these account for 90% of the benefits that would 
accrue from dissuading adolescent females away from sex trading. 


Figure 2. Composition of Aggregate Benefit ~ 
Present Value 


C Chemical 
Dependency 
33% 



amv/AiDs / 

33% 
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Section Six: 

Conclusions 

We provide a quantitative evaluation of benefits and costs for an innovative program that 
addresses a social problem in the state of Minnesota; sex trading by female youth. We focus on 
experiences likely to occur among female adolescents in situations of socio-economic 
disadvantage. We conceive the benefits of such a program as harms avoided by successful 
intervention that dissuades female adolescents from trading sex, where these harms reflect public 
spending that intended to address problems related to sex trading. This is a difficult and 
uncertain empirical task. We identify and evaluate 16 specific harms, each with a degree of 
complexity and not well studied by previous research. This effort involves considerations of 
epidemiology, law enforcement, and labor markets combined with behavioral variability of the 
targeted population. 

We derive cost estimates through examination of an existing program of this nature 
currently operating in an urban area, the RIP program in Ramsey County. The costs of operation 
are very modest in comparison to the benefits we project, but if we consider in addition the need 
to provide shelter to program participants, the cost is increased by a factor of 2. 

Table 4 summarizes our calculations as the Net Present Value per client served. This is our 
best effort to provide a quantitative assessment along with sensitivity analysis pertaining to two 
main model parameters. Table 5 presents further sensitivity analysis with respect to other model 
parameters. In all cases presented in these tables. Net Present Value per client is positive. Only 
by driving parameter values to extremely pessimistic levels does Net Present Value become 
negative. We do not believe values like this are reasonable approximations to reality in 
Minnesota, so we conclude that tax payers in Minnesota would receive a net gain if such a 
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program were implemented. In our best estimate the aggregate Net Present Value returned 
would be approximately $28.9 million. 

Given that our work in estimating the value of harms avoided took pains to understate their 
quantity and unit cost when judgment was required, and given that we have entirely excluded 
some forms of harm, we believe that the evidence we have compiled argues strongly that pursuit 
of social policy of this nature is in the best interest of Minnesota citizens even from the narrow 
perspective of public budgets. If a broader conception of benefit and cost were the basis of such 
an evaluation, the recommendation would only be stronger. 

The most important work ahead to build on our analysis is to improve its empirical 
foundation. This includes refined evaluations of all the harms, but work is especially needed 
with respect to mental health issues and how lifetime earnings potentials are affected by a period 
of engaging in sex trading. Another area of empirical research that is needed is longitudinal 
surveys of sex trading behavior to provide more accurate characterization of trajectories and 
experience of harms. Finally, a more complete census of female adolescents at risk for moving 
into sex trading is another important piece of empirical information that would improve the 
accuracy of this kind of research. 
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Appendix: 

Technical Details of the Model and Empirical Information 


Al. Filtering Parameter p , translating YP into Z and deriving 0 

Total female youth population of concern is YP, of which a fraction y are potential sex 
traders. All are referred for evaluation through a filtering process that inducts y YP into the 
intervention program while attempting to divert (1 — y )YP toward other sources of support. 

We assume the filtering process admits all of y YP but is imperfect in that a portion of (1 - 
y )YP are also admitted. The effectiveness of filtering is specified as f}, where f}- 0 means no 
discrimination is possible and /?= 1 means perfect discrimination. Thus (1 - p){\ — y )YP 
denotes the number of clients admitted who have no sex trading potential. The total number of 
clients served is expressed as Z, of which a fraction 6 are potential sex traders. The 
relationships between Z, YP and /7and between 6, y and /?are as follows: 

Z = yYP + {\-P)(\-y)YP (Al) 

rJL = — (A2) 

z yYP+{\-p){\-r)YP r + (\-P)(\-r) i-Ai-r) 

Thus if filtering is completely ineffective Z- YP and 6= y . If filtering is completely effective, 
Z=y YP and 6= 1. If filtering effectiveness is 90%, TP= 1,525 and / = 25%, we find the 
following values: 

Z = .25x 1,525 + (1 - .9)(1 - .25) x 1,525 = 496 



0.77 
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Table A1 shows values for Z and 0for seven assumed values of filtering efficiency. 


Table Al. Sensitivity of Key Parameters to Filtering Efficiency 


Filt. Efficiency: P 

1 

0.9 

0.7 

0.5 

0.3 

0.1 

0 

Parameter: 0 

1.00 

0.77 

0.53 

0.40 

0.32 

0.27 

0.25 

Cohort Size: Z 

381 

496 

724 

953 

1182 

1411 

1525 


Assumes YP = 1 525 of which 25% are potential sex traders: y= 0.25. 


A2. Estimates of the Target Population in Minnesota 

There are no data documenting the size of the female adolescent population who trade sex in 
in the State of Minnesota. Two observations aid us in establishing a reasonable estimate. First, 
we have survey counts of the number of homeless female youth in Minnesota. Second, we rely 
on research using particular samples of homeless female youth that report the fraction who trade 
sex. The resulting estimate will likely under count the target population because some female 
youth who are not homeless may trade sex, and some homeless youths are not counted in the 
surveys. However, the estimate will serve as a good proxy for the female adolescent population 
targeted in the Safe Harbor for Youth Act described in the introduction. In our model notation, 
these individuals are represented by YP. 

Every three years Wilder Research conducts an extensive one-night count of the homeless 
population in the State of Minnesota (Wilder, 2010). The last survey for which we have data was 
conducted in 2009. Wilder found that “on any given night, an estimated 2,500 Minnesota youth 
experience homelessness” (2010, p. 45). Of that number, sixty-one percent were female; thus we 
can estimate that there were approximately 1,525 homeless female youth. This serves as our 
estimate of YP. Wilder notes that this is likely a low estimate since independent homeless youth 
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are less likely to stay in formal shelters than homeless adults and families, and are thus harder to 
find and count. Further, the count does not capture many youth who experience short-term 
homelessness (p. 48). To put this number in context, a recent study conducted by the Center for 
Advanced Studies in Child Welfare at the University of Minnesota estimated that there are 9,460 
homeless and highly mobile students enrolled in public school across all age ranges in 
Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth (Larson, 2008). Roughly one-third of them are adolescents 
(Larson & Meehan, 2009). This second source of data confirms that the Wilder estimate of 1,525 
is reasonable. 

Several studies evaluate the share of homeless female adolescents engaged in sex trading, 
with estimates ranging from 10 percent to 50 percent (J M Greene et al., 1999). Here we selected 
three primary studies with the most appropriate population, sample size and sampling techniques. 
With a nationally representative sample of youths in shelter and a multi-city sample of street 
youth, Greene et al., 1999 found that 26% of females had traded sex (p. 1407). Saewyc et al. 
developed a sample size of 1 ,845 homeless youth in cities across British Columbia, Canada and 
found that one in three had been “sexually exploited” (E, M, Saewyc, Taylor, Homma, & 

Ogilvie, 2008) (p. 6). Finally, Tyler found that 20% of female homeless youth traded sex from a 
sample of 151 homeless young adults in the Midwestern United States (Tyler, 2009). 

Therefore we will assume that 25% of the female adolescent homeless population will trade 
sex. This serves as our estimate of y. This implies that 381 female adolescents that might result 
in intervention benefit in the form of avoided harms, i.e. this is the estimate of YP with potential 
for sex trading. However, an intervention program would likely engage a larger proportion of 
homeless female adolescents because filtering will not be perfect. If we assume filtering is only 
90% effective, the minimum number of program participants is increased from 381 to 496. With 
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this filtering effectiveness, and given an estimate of 25% of YP having the potential to engage in 
sex trading, the proportion program participants who are potential participants in sex trading is 
calculated as 0.77. We use these values, Z = 496 and 0- 0.77, in deriving our central estimates 
for benefit per program participant and the overall NPV in section 5. 

A3. Market Analysis for Replacement by New Market Entrants; Values for p 

The main text described the problem posed by the potential for one female adolescent who is 
successfully dissuaded or prevented from trading sex through the intervention program to be 
replaced by a new, different individual who enters or is brought to the venue. To the extent that 
replacement occurs, the benefits from the program are reduced because decreases in the extent of 
sex trading and its associated harms is offset to some extent by the new individuals entering the 
market to replace those who were dissuaded. This problem can be approached through analyzing 
how the equilibrium quantity of sexual services responds to the program intervention, which 
depends on the program effectiveness, program scope and the price elasticities of demand and 
supply in the relevant venue. 

This market adjustment extends to the “derived” market for sexual services labor. Our 
analysis is illustrated in figure Al, which shows a stable demand curve (D) and two equilibria 
that result from an original supply curve (Si) and a supply curve shifted leftward (S 2 ) due to a 
degree of success in dissuading adolescent females away from sex-trading. The market 
illustrated is the derived demand for sex trader labor (T) with the quantity variable (horizontal 
axis) is expressed as number of workers. The original equilibrium quantity of workers is denoted 
as 7,|. Impact of the intervention program is shown as the leftward shift of the supply curve, 
which is derived from the program effectiveness coefficient, a, multiplied by the number of 
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potential sex traders in the program cohort, BZ. This is shown as the horizontal distance from L\ 
to 5. If there were no price effects, i, - £ would also be the extent of reduction in sex trading. 
However, the reduction in the supply of sex traders due to the intervention raises the wages, 
which in turn calls forth an increase in the quantity supplied of sex traders along the supply curve 
S 2 . This change from B to ii represents the replacement effect that offsets the direct impact of 
the intervention program, so that the net reduction in sex traders \sL\~L 2 . We capture this 
effect in the model by specifying a coefficient, p, that is applied to the benefit calculation for a 
representative individual. A stronger replacement effect implies a smaller p and thus diminished 

benefits. In relation to figure A3, p = ^ , and the range of /t is [0,1]. 

L,- B 

Figure Al. Market Analysis of Replacement Effect 



The replacement effect is smaller, and the net reduction larger, when demand is more elastic 
(i.e, more price sensitive) and supply is less elastic (i.e. less price sensitive). In the extreme case 
of a perfectly inelastic (i.e, vertical) supply, the absence of any wage influence on the quantity of 
sex traders would result in a zero replacement effect {p= 1). In the extreme case of perfectly 
elastic demand (i.e. a horizontal demand) there would not be any wage rise, and again there 
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would not be any replacement effect. By contrast, perfectly elastic supply or perfectly inelastic 
demand would result in complete replacement and p=0. Figure A3 shows an intermediate case 
where the impact of the intervention program is partially offset by new market entrants. Table 
A1 shows values of p for three assumed values for each of the price elasticities. These figures 
were derived from market simulations using constant elasticity forms for the demand and supply 

-1 _i 

relations as follows. Demand: IT = hi ’ ; Supply; W = kL where /; = price elasticity of 
demand and E= price elasticity of supply. To model the program effect on supply, the k 
parameter was increased to cause a 10% reduction in Z, at a constant wage. Boldface indicates 
our best estimate assumed values, and sensitivity analysis is presented using values along the 
table diagonal with p values at 0.35, 0.68 and 0.91. 


Table A2. Values for Non- 

■replacement Coefficient p in Relation to Price Elasticities 



Demand Elasticity 


Supply Elasticity 

-0.5 

-1 

-2 

0.2 

0.73 

0.84 

0.91 

0.5 

0.51 

0.68 

0.81 

1.0 

0.35 

0.51 

0.68 


Because of the way p enters the model (see equation 2) reducing or increasing p has 
proportionate impact on program benefits. Thus if demand elasticity is at -2 and the supply 
elasticity is changed from 0.5 to 1.0, program benefits would be reduced by about 16%, the same 
as the reduction of p from 0.81 to 0.68. 
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A4. Examples of Time Profiles for Harms 

Our idea of time profiles for harms is unusual, so we present these illustrations to assist the 
reader with an intuitive understanding. We consider two harms in the illustrations: incarceration 
and being infected with HIV. We assume a cohort composed of six groups, each of which 
follows a distinct trajectory of sex trading that differ by two years. Thus cohort group 1 {CGI) 
trade sex for 2 years, CG2 trade for 4 years, CG3 trade for 6 years, and so on to CG6, who trade 
sex for 12 years. We also assume the sex trading activity begins at age 14. 

Figure A2 shows the harm time profile for incarceration. Since incarceration only occurs if 
the individual is engaged in sex trading after age 1 8, this harm profile begins at 0, jumps to a 
constant expected value of 3.66 incarceration days in year 5, and then falls back to 0 at year 13, 
when all members of the cohort have discontinued trading sex. The profile does not apply to all 
cohort groups across the time range, and the relevant groups are noted in the figure. For example, 
in years 1 1 and 12, the profile applies only to CG6. But in years 9 and 10, it applies to CG5 and 
CG6. Model calculations account for the cohort fractions to which harms apply. 
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Figure A2. Time Profile for Harm: Incarceration 



Year from Start ofSex Trading 


The harm of infection by HIV is more complicated. As repeated exposure occurs, the 
cumulative probability of being infected rises at the rate of 1 ,4% annually. When a cohort group 
ceases trading sex, the probability stops rising but will remain at the level reached for the rest of 
an individual’s life. Because each cohort group has a different trajectory for trading sex, each 
has a unique cumulative probability at the end of sex trading. This complicated time profile is 
shown in figure A3, where labels connect cohort groups to harm profiles. For illustration we 
show these profiles only out to year 1 5, but in reality they extend across the individuals’ life 
spans. For modeling purposes we simplify by truncating these time profiles at year 30 from the 
start of sex trading, when the representative individual has reached age 44. Details supporting 
this assumption are provided in the text. 
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Figure A3. Time Profile for Harm: HIV/AIDS 



Table A3. Studies on Typical Trajectories in Sex Trading 


Average 

Length 

Sample Size 

Sample Characteristics 

Source 

5+ years 

65 

Retrospective interviews 

(DeRiviere, 2006) p. 369 

16.4 years 

35 

Retrospective interviews 

(Dalla,,2006) p. 279 

5 years 

1,022 

Longitudinal study, 
length of "career” 

(Potterat et al., 1 990) p, 240 

1 1 .5 years 

36 

convenience 

(Oselin, 2010) p. 532 

13.6 years 

130 

Longitudinal study 

(Ward & Day, 2006) p. 416 

19.9 years 

255 

Retrospective interviews 

(Miller et ah, 2011)p. 36 


These studies did not use representative samples. All but one used convenience sampling and they mostly focus on 
street-based, outdoor sex trading venues and/or adults who were street-engaged youth. 
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Table A4. Adjusting Unit Cost Estimates to Constant 2011 Dollars 

GDP Deflator Estimates of Harm Unit Costs 


Year 

Index 

Description 

Year 

Current $s 

2011 $s 

2000 

88.7 

Minor assault 

2003 

3,682 

4,433 

2001 

90.7 

Major assault 

2003 

53,300 

64,174 

2002 

92.2 

PTSD 

2008 

5,900 

6,159 

2003 

94.1 

Chlamydia-eariy 

2011 - 

108 

108 

2004 

96.8 

Chlamydia-late 

2011 

1,334 

1,334 

2005 

100.0 

HIV/AIDS 

2010 

26,745 

27,309 

2006 

103.2 

Pregnancy ~ abortion 

2011 

635 

635 

2007 

106.2 

Pregnancy ~ birth 

2008 

13,271 

13,855 

2008 

108.6 

Chemical dependency 

2006 

33,795 

37,102 

2009 

109.7 

Arrests 

2006 

2,000 

2,196 

2010 

111.0 

Court hearings 

2006 

527 

579 

2011 

113.3 

Incarceration 

2011 

90 

90 



Probation 

2006 

807 

886 



Child Foster Care 

2010 

7,508 

7,666 



Tax Revenue 

2011 

1 

1 


Sources 

Harm values: various, see text. 

Deflator: US Department of Commerce, Bureau of Economic Analysis. 
http://'w\vw.bea,gov//national/nipaweb/DownSS2.asp#XUS 
Accessed 29 February, 2012. 


Table A5. Criminal Justice Harms for Typical Individual 
Convicted of Prostitution (201! dollars) 


Unit Total 

Harm Type Cost Number Cost 


Arrest 

2,196 

6 

13,176 

Court 

579 

6 

3,474 

Probation 

886 

2 

1,772 

Jail time 

90 

183 

16,470 



Sum 

34,892 


Sources: Various, See text. 
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The Swedish Law That Prohibits 
the Purchase of Sexual Services 

Best Practices for Prevention of Prostitution 
and Trafficking in Human Beings 
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After several years of public debate initiated by the Swedish women's movement, the Laiv 
Tluil Prohibits the Purchase of Sexual Services came into force on January 1 , 1999. The 
Law is the first attempt by a country to address the root cause of prostitu tion and traffick- 
ing in beings: the demand, the men who assume the right to purchase persons for prostitu- 
tion purposes. This groundbreaking lazv is a cornerstone of Swedish efforts to create a 
contemporary, democratic society where women and girls can live lives free of all forms of 
male violence. In combination with public education, awareness-raising campaigns, and 
victim support, the Law and other legislation establish a zero tolerance policy for prosti- 
tution and trafficking in human beings. When the buyers risk punishment, the number of 
men ivho buy prostituted persons decreases, and the local prostitution markets become 
less lucrative. Traffickers will then choose other and more profitable destinations. 

Keywords: prostitution; Sivedish law; trafficking in human beings 


Prostitution nnd trafficking in women and girls for sexual exploita- 
tion have shown an alarming increase during the past several 
decades. The prostitution industry' is booming and expanding in 
a world where many countries subscribe to the ideology of a free 
market economy, a market in which women and girls are just one 
among an infinite number of highly saleable items. Thus, traffick- 
ing and prostitution of women and girls for profit is one of the 
fastest growing global enterprises, after drug and arms traffick- 
ing. Meanwhile, prostitution has been normalized by neoliberals 
as a form of sexual entertainment, with equal players exchanging 
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services for money. "Working" as a "sex worker"^ is seen as a 
legitimate career path for women, and employment centers in the 
Netherlands, where prostitution and brothels are legalized, sug- 
gest brothel worker as an appropriate professional choice. What 
previously was viewed as a severe form of sexual exploitation is 
now a woman's right to do what she wants with her body and a 
way to sexual liberation and self-determination. This change is a 
contemporary and pertinent example of the revival of a stagnant 
repressive political agenda, which now permeates virtually all 
current political, academic, and popular discourses on 
prostitution and trafficking in human beings. 

However, not every country in the world is equally enthusias- 
tic about the idea that prostitution should be seen as a form of 
w'ork, or that sexual exploitation of women by men should be 
commercialized and legalized. In its proposal to prohibit the pur- 
chase of sexual services, the Swedish government states. 

By prohibiting the purchase of sexual services, prostitution and its 
damaging effects can be counteracted more effectively than hith- 
erto The government considers, however, that it is not reason- 

able to punish the person who sells a sexual service. In the majority 
of cases at least, this person is a weaker partner who is exploited by 
those who want only to satisfy their sexual drives. (Ministry of 
Labour, 1998, p. 55) 


PRINCIPLES BEHIND SWEDISH POLICIES AND 
LEGISLATION AGAINST PROSTITUTION AND 
TRAFFICKING IN HUMAN BEINGS 

For a long time, the work against prostitution and trafficking in 
human beings has been a political priority in Sweden, at the 
national level as well as international level. The work is consid- 
ered an essential part of efforts to create a contemporary and dem- 
ocratic society where full gender equality is the norm, and to rec- 
ognize the right to equal participation of women and men, girls 
and boys, in all areas of society. 

In Sweden, it is understood that any society that claims to 
defend principles of legal, political, economic, and social equality 
for women and girls must reject the idea that women and chil- 
dren, mostly girls, are commodities that can be bought, sold, and 
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sexually exploited by men. To do otherwise is to allow that a sepa- 
rate class of female human beings, especially women and girls 
who are economically and racially marginalized, is excluded 
from these measures, as well as from the universal protection of 
human dignity enshrined in the body of international human 
rights instruments developed during the past 50 years (Ministry 
of Industry, Employment, and Communications, 2004). 

In Sweden, prostitution is officially acknowledged as a form of 
male sexual violence against women and children. One of the cor- 
nerstones of Swedish policies against prostitution and trafficking 
in human beings is the focus on the root cause, the recognition 
that without men's demand for and use of women and girls for 
sexual exploitation, the global prostitution industry would not be 
able flourish and expand. 

Prostitution is a serious problem that is harmful, in particular, 
not only to the prostituted woman or child but also to society at 
large. Therefore, prostituted women and children are seen as vic- 
tims of male violence who do not risk legal penalties. Instead, 
they have a right to assistance to escape prostitution.^ Pimps, traf- 
fickers, and prostitution buyers knowingly exploit the vulnerabil- 
ity of the victims caused by high rates of poverty, unemployment, 
discriminatory labor practices, gender inequalities, and male vio- 
lence against women and children. On a structural level, Sweden 
recognizes that to succeed in the campaign against sexual exploi- 
tation, the political, social, and economic conditions under which 
women and girls live must be ameliorated by introducing devel- 
opment measures of, for example, poverty reduction, sustainable 
development, and social programs focusing specifically on 
women. 

In Sweden, prostitution and trafficking in human beings for 
sexual purposes are seen as issues that cannot, and should not, be 
separated; both are harmful practices and intrinsically linked. It is 
understood that the purpose of the recruitment, transport, sale, or 
purchase of women and girls by traffickers, pimps, and members 
of organized crime groups within countries or across national 
borders is, in the overwhelming majority of cases, to sell these 
female human beings into the prostitution industry. Accordingly, 
it is argued that trafficking in human beings for sexual purposes 
will never be eliminated unless the international community also 
takes a vigorous stand and puts in place concrete measures 
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against prostitution and sexual exploitation. In fact, as early as the 
first decades of the 20th century, pioneering Swedish feminists, in 
their efforts to combat prostitution and the traffic in women and 
girls, illuminated the link between the international trafficking in 
women and the position of women and girls in society.'' 

In Sweden, all forms of legal or policy measures that legalize 
different prostitution activities, such as brothels, or that decrimi- 
nalize the perpetrators of the prostitution industry, including 
pimps, traffickers, brothel owners, and buyers, are seen as some 
of the most serious present-day threats to gender equality and the 
rights of women and girls to live lives free of male violence. It is 
understood that the legalization of prostitution will inevitably 
normalize an extreme form of sexual discrimination and violence 
and strengthen male domination of all female human beings. 
Legalization of prostitution means that the state imposes regula- 
tions with which they can control one class of women as 
prostituted. 

The work against prostitution and trafficking in human beings 
requires a broad perspective and a will to act in a wide range of 
policy areas. It also requires the involvement and collaboration of 
a broad variety of public and private actors. In Sweden, this work 
is undertaken not only by the Swedish government and public 
authorities but also by the women's movement, the shelter move- 
ment, and other nongovernmental organizations (NGOs) 
(Ekberg, 2003). 

To further its commitment to work toward gender equality and 
to prevent and suppress prostitution and trafficking in human 
beings, the Swedish government, under the coordination of the 
Division for Gender Equality, is presently preparing a National 
Achon Plan to Combat Prostitution and Trafficking in Human 
Beings, especially Women and Children (the Plan; Government 
Communication to the Parliament, 2002/03; Wahlden, 2003). The 
Plan, which will be presented to the Riksdag (the Parliament) 
during 2005, will include additional measures that prevent prosti- 
tution and trafficking in human beings, including special mea- 
sures to counteract the demand that furthers all forms of sexual 
exploitation of human beings, especially women and children. In 
addition, an overhaul of measures to combat prostitution and 
trafficking in human beings within the justice system and, more 
important, measures that concern protection of and assistance to 
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victims of prostitution and trafficking will also be developed and 
implemented. 


THE LAW THAT PROHIBITS THE 
PURCHASE OF SEXUAL SERVICES 

On January 1, 1999, the Swedish Law that Prohibits the Pur- 
chase of Sexual Services (the Law) entered into force (Law That 
Prohibits, 1998:408). This Law recognizes that it is the man who 
buys women (or men) for sexual purposes who should be 
criminalized, and not the woman. The Law is gender neutral and 
is, as mentioned previously, a fundamental part of the compre- 
hensive Swedish strategy to combat prostitution and trafficking 
in human beings. 

The initiative to criminalize the prostitution buyers originally 
came from the Swedish women's movement. Feminists analyzed 
women's position in society, including how men used some 
women and girls for prostitution purposes. In agreement with 
other feminists worldwide, they concluded that prostitution was 
another patriarchal tool of oppression that has deleterious effects 
on the women and girls who are induced and kept in prostitution, 
as well as an extreme form of male violence used to control female 
human beings as a class.* Since the beginning of the 1980s, Swed- 
ish feminists have consistently argued that men who buy prosti- 
tuted women should be criminalized (Sachs, 1912; VVelborn, 
1990), and that the women and girls in prostitution should be seen 
as victims of male violence who have a right of assistance to 
escape prostitution. 

In 1987, the National Organization for Women's Shelters and 
Young Women's Shelters in Sweden (KOKS) made this demand 
part of its yearly Plan of Action, a plan that includes a list of 
demands that the organization presents to the female parliamen- 
tarians every year. Thanks to the intense lobbying and policy- 
setting work of these dedicated feminists, and with the assistance 
of female politicians from across party lines,*’ the Law was 
brought to the Parliament, approved with little opposition, and 
finally entered into force on January 1, 1999. 

The Law was part of an Act on Violence Against Women 
{Kvinnofrid), which was enacted on July 1, 1998 (Swedish Govern- 
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merit Offices, 2001). The Act, which was the outcome of two Com- 
missions of Inquiry, the Commission on Prostitution (1995) and 
the Commission on Violence against Women (1995), included 
several amendments to laws relating to male violence against 
women, including a strengthened sexual harassment law. In 
addition, a new offense was named — gross violation of a 
woman's integrity and gross violation of integrity — punishing 
repeated instances of male violence against a woman in an inti- 
mate relationship (Ministry of Labour, 1998). 

It is important to note that this legislation only targets buyers of 
persons in prostitution. The persons who are in prostitution, the 
victims of male violence, are not subject to any kind of criminal or 
other legal repercussions. The government pledged money and 
assistance to women who are victims of male violence, including 
prostituted women. Thus, the state, to a certain extent, is respon- 
sible for assisting women to leave violent situations, including 
prostitution, and for providing women with access to shelters, 
counseling, education, and job training. The direct responsibility 
for the provision of services to victims of prostitution and traffick- 
ing in human beings, according to law, remains with the Swedish 
municipalities (Ministry of Social Affairs, 2001). 

The Law is currently worded as follows: 

A person who obtains casual sexual relations in exchange for pay- 
ment shall be sentenced — unless the act is punishable under the 
Swedish Penal Code — for the purchase of sexual services to a fine or 
imprisonment for at most six months. Attempt to purchase sexual 
services is punishable under Chapter 23 of the Swedish Penal 
Code.^ 

The offense comprises all forms of sexual services, whether they 
are purchased on the street, in brothels, in so-called massage par- 
lors, from escort services, or in other similar circumstances. To put 
the length of imprisonment in context, the longest sentence that 
can be imposed on anyone for any individual criminal offense in 
Sweden is 10 years. The Supreme Court has set the fine to at least 
50-day fines; however, in cases where prostitution buyers have 
purchased sexual services more than once, the courts have 
imposed fines up to 150 days.** 
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MONEY FOR POLICE ENFORCEMENT 

When the Law came into force, SEK$7 million (approximately 
US$1 million) were set aside by the government for police 
enforcement. The money was allotted to four police districts, 
including the three largest cities. In 2003, the Swedish govern- 
ment granted another SEK$30 million (approximately US$4.1 
million) for 3 years to the National Board of Police, specifically 
earmarked for measures to combat prostitution and trafficking in 
human beings. During the first year of the Law's operation, the 
police enforcement efforts were directed mainly at men buying 
women in street prostitution; however, since then, prostitution 
buyers of women in apartment brothels, porn clubs, massage par- 
lors, and escort agencies are also being targeted. 

NUMBER OF WOMEN IN PROSTITUTION IN SWEDEN 

In 1999, it was estimated that 125,000 Swedish men bought 
about 2,500 prostituted women one or more times per year. Of 
these women, approximately 650 were street prostituted. From 
1999 until today, the number of women involved in street prosti- 
tution has decreased by at least 30% to 50%, and the recruitment 
of new women has come almost to a halt. It is estimated that the 
number of women in prostitution has decreased from 2,500 in 
1999, before the Law came into force, to no more than 1,500 
women in Sweden in 2002 (T. Ekman, Director for the Anti- 
Trafficking Group at the Police Authority in Gothenburg in 
charge of investigating crimes related to prostitution and traffick- 
ing, personal conversation, January 16, 2004; Gripenlof, 1991- 
2002; S- A. Mansson, School of Social Work at Gothenburg Univer- 
sity, personal conversation, January 12, 2004; M. Sjostrand 
Persson, Director for the Prostitution Group at Social Services in 
Malmo, personal conversation, January 16, 2004).’ 

Significantly, the number of women in street prostitution in 
Sweden today is no more than 500 (Sweden has 9 million inhabit- 
ants). This number should be compared with the number of 
women involved in street prostitution in Denmark (with 4.5 mil- 
lion inhabitants). In the beginning of the 1990s, approximately 
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2,000 women were in Danish street prostitution, compared with 
5,500 to 7,800 in 2004 ("Love Bestemmer Antal Prostituerede," 
2004). Denmark does not have legislation that prohibits the 
purchase of sexual services. 

There is no evidence that the sale of women has moved from 
the streets to the Internet (Gripenlof, 1991-2002). The global pros- 
titution and pornography industry has always been quick to take 
advantage of every new technological advance that can benefit 
their activities and promote the sale of their products. The Net Sex 
Project at the University of Gothenburg, a research project that 
studies the use of the Internet for sexual purposes, concludes in its 
report that the number of Swedish women who are prostituted 
via the Internet remains stable at around 80 to 100 women, with 
the same women advertised on many different Web sites. The 
report also concludes that the use of the Internet for prostitution 
purposes is a consequence of the rapid development of Internet 
technology and not a consequence of the Swedish legislation (S-A. 
MSnsson, School of Social Work at Gothenburg University, per- 
sonal conversation, January 12, 2004; Mansson & Soderlind, 
2004).'“ The presence of foreign women in street prostitution has 
come almost to an end (lOKSP, 1999-2001; Karrman, 2000), and 
the number of buyers has decreased by 75% to 80% (Gripenlof, 
1991-2002). 


WHO ARE THE SWEDISH MEN WHO 
BUY PROSTITUTED WOMEN? 

Every eighth man older than 18 years in Sweden, or approxi- 
mately 13% of men ages 18 years and older, have, at least once, 
bought a person for prostitution purposes within Sweden or in 
other countries (MSnsson, 2001; National Institute of Public 
Health, 2000). These men represent all ages and all income 
classes. The majority are, or have been, married or cohabiting, and 
they often have children. Men who have or have had many sexual 
partners are the most common buyers of prostituted persons, 
effectively dispelling the myth that the buyer is a lonely, sexually 
unattractive man with no other option for his sexual outlet than to 
buy prostituted women. In addition, in a study undertaken in 
Stockholm in 2000, the researchers found that of boys and young 
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men between the ages of 16 and 25, 10% had paid for a sexual ser- 
vice (National Institute of Public Health, 2000). 

ENFORCEMENT OF THE LAW 

The primary purpose of the Law is to prevent the purchase of 
sexual services. Accordingly, under the legislation, the Swedish 
police are to intervene before a crime is committed. However, the 
arrest and prosecution of the perpetrators is, of course, of equal 
importance. Most police reports give evidence of attempts by 
men to buy sexual services. It is considered an attempt when a 
buyer offers something, such as money, drugs, or a place to stay to 
a prostituted person as payment for a sexual service. 

According to the latest statistics from the National Council for 
Crime Prevention provided by Leif Petersson (Brottsfore- 
byggande r§et, 2003), 734 male individuals have been reported 
under the Law from January 1999 to April 2004. Of the 300 men 
who were arrested for purchasing sexual services during 2003, 
more than 200 of the arrests took place in the county of the capital 
of Sweden, Stockholm. Around 140 male individuals have been 
convicted of purchasing sexual services or have pleaded guilty 
during the first 4 years (1999 to 2002) of the Law's operation. Con- 
viction rates for 2003 are not yet available. However, it is expected 
that the 2003 conviction rates will show a considerable increase. 
Most men arrested under the Law pled guilty to avoid not only a 
court trial but also the possibility that their partners or wives will 
find out about their having bought and used prostituted women. 
The oldest man arrested under the Law was age 70 years and the 
youngest age 16 years. The average age of the buyers was age 44 
years (Brottsforebyggande rSdet, 2003). 

The police and the prosecutors successfully enforce the Law 
against buyers who are apprehended in brothel investigations 
and in cases concerning trafficking in human beings. In one 
trafficking-related case, which was investigated during the latter 
half of 2002 and prosecuted during the spring of 2003, the pimp 
who operated his business solely on the Internet, received 
approximately 25,000 e-mail inquiries about women advertised 
on his Web sites from men around Sweden and elsewhere. The 
pimp kept a customer registry with the names of more than 1,500 
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buyers. In 571 cases, the men were suspected of having bought 
sexual services under the Law. Of these, 40 men have been prose- 
cuted for purchasing sexual services. Fines totaling SEKS379,000, 
or approximately USS53,000, have been imposed. At least another 
16 are waiting to be prosecuted (Solna Tingsratt, 2001).” 

The effective enforcement of the Law is ultimately determined 
by the attitude of the leadership within the local police forces, as 
well as that of the individual police officer. In Sweden as in other 
countries, the police force is a male, homosocial, and conservative 
working environment — a police force that is being asked to 
enforce a law that seriously threatens traditional male values. 
Therefore, initially, representatives of the police were critical of 
the law, suggesting that it would be difficult to enforce ("Polisen 
Kritiserar nya Sexkopslagen," 2000). For example, in some cases 
in which men have been apprehended for purchasing sexual ser- 
vices, the police officers involved have agreed to send the letter of 
notification of a crime committed to an address of the offender's 
choice, rather than to his home address, presumably to protect the 
offender from scrutiny by his spouse or other family members. 

To increase the police officers' competence and knowledge 
about prostitution and trafficking in human beings, the National 
Criminal Police in collaboration with the Division for Gender 
Equality, as well as several local and regional police forces, have 
established education programs for its personnel on this subject. 
This has had noticeable and immediate effects. The initial criti- 
cism of the law as being difficult to enforce has ceased. One year 
after the program began in 2003, there was a 300% increase in 
arrests, believed to be the result of the investigating officers' 
better understanding of the reasons behind the legislation, their 
deeper comprehension of the conditions that make women vul- 
nerable to becoming victims of prostitution and trafficking, and 
the development of better investigation methods. 

EXTRATERRITORIAL JURISDICTION 

All Swedish laws are extraterritorial. This means that Swedish 
citizens can be charged, prosecuted, and convicted under Swed- 
ish laws when having committed a crime in another country, if 
that country has legislation similar to Swedish legislation.’- It is a 
well-known and increasing problem that men from many 
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Western countries travel to developing countries where women 
and children are vulnerable because of difficult living conditions, 
and where the social, political, and economic situation of women 
and girls is seriously impaired. In countries where prostitution is 
legalized or tolerated, the idea that women are objects for male 
sexual pleasure and, therefore, can be sold and bought, is normal- 
ized. It is then perfectly acceptable that men go to brothels to buy 
and sexually exploit women. Obviously, this has an effect on how 
all women and girls are regarded by men in these countries. The 
highest numbers of sex tourists (per capita), consequently, come 
from Australia and the Netherlands. By contrast, since the Law 
came into force, there is no notable increase in the number of 
Swedish men who travel to other countries as sex tourists. 

APPLICATION TO PEACEKEEPING FORCES 

The United Nations Security Council is responsible for main- 
taining international peace and security according to Article 24 of 
the United Nations Charter. Included in these duties is the ability 
to initiate peacekeeping operations. Between 1985 and 1992, the 
United Nations undertook more than 13 peacekeeping missions 
to different parts of the world (Peck, 1995). Several more have 
been initiated since then, such as the Somalia peacekeeping oper- 
ation and, in recent years, the UN missions to East Timor and 
Kosovo. Despite the objective of all peacekeeping missions to ease 
the strain of the conflict and facilitate a peaceful solution, many 
women and girls in the countries where these troops have been 
stationed have been excluded from this protection (Peck, 1995). In 
fact, UN peacekeeping forces have been directly implicated in 
prostitution and trafficking in women in several places around 
the world. 

Sexual access to women and girls on demand is taken for 
granted by men who serve in the military, or who are fighting in a 
war or armed conflict. Anywhere there is a military base, pimps, 
striptease, nightclub, and brothel owners see a potential market. 
As an example, the presence of 16,000 United Nations Transi- 
tional Authority in Cambodia (UNTAC) soldiers in Cambodia 
from February 1992 to September 1993 led to an increase from 
6,000 to 20,000 women and girls in prostitution in Phnom Penh. 
The chief commander, Yasushi Akashi, of UNTAC, explained. 
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when he was confronted with complaints about the male peace- 
keepers' conduct, that "Boys will be boys!" He also suggested that 
"18-year-old hot-blooded soldiers" have a right "to chase young 
beautiful beings of the opposite sex." Consequently, he did not do 
anything to stop their behavior (Orford, 1996, p. 373). 

Members of peacekeeping forces in places such as Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, East Timor, Slovenia, Cambodia, Mozambique, and 
Kosovo have prostituted and trafficked women and girls who are 
members of the local population they have been sent to protect. 
Despite international attention to the problem, very little or no 
action has been taken by the political and military leadership of 
these missions. In fact, the current Danish Minister for Gender 
Equality, Henriette Kjaer, argued in 2003 against the implementa- 
tion of ethical rules prohibiting the purchase of sexual services by 
Danish peacekeeping troops. She based her opinion on the belief 
that Danish soldiers will be well-behaved while stationed abroad 
(Danish Women's Council, 2003). 

In contrast to peacekeepers from other countries, Swedish 
peacekeeping forces stationed abroad are subject to the Law.'® In 
2002, three military officers stationed at the Swedish Kosovo 
Force (KFOR) battalion in Kosovo were charged and convicted for 
purchasing sexual services in Macedonia during a furlough 
(FN-befal, 2002; Sodertalje Tingsratt, 2001). The soldiers visited 
brothels where they sexually used women and then stamped the 
inside of the women's thighs with their official stamps. The offi- 
cers then took pictures of the women and on their return com- 
pared trophies. As a result of the conviction, they are no longer 
allowed to serve in peacekeeping operations and have been dis- 
charged from the military. As a result of the conviction, one of the 
former officers has also been dismissed from his civilian job.'^ 
According to Brig. Gen. Fhleming Christensen, who was the com- 
manding officer for the first contingent of Swedish peacekeeping 
troops in Kosovo, the best way to curb the use of women for pros- 
titution purposes by peacekeeping troops is that all countries 
involved in peacekeeping missions develop ethical rules against 
the purchase of sexual services or pass legislation similar to the 
Law. He suggests that the Law is a superior tool to prevent sol- 
diers from purchasing sexual services and that it, in fact, functions 
as a deterrent. During his command in Kosovo, the rules 
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regarding the purchase of sexual services were strictly enforced. 
Any soldier who used women in prostitution was immediately 
discharged and sent back to Sweden to face prosecution under the 
Law (Brig. Gen. Fhleming Christensen, personal conversation, 
November 28, 2002).'’ 

EFFECTS OF THE LAW ON TRAFFICKING IN WOMEN 

The National Rapporteur for Trafficking in Women at the 
National Criminal Investigation Department (NCID), Kajsa 
Wahlberg, is responsible for the collection of data related to inves- 
tigations and convictions for trafficking crimes in Sweden and for 
reporting annually to the Swedish government about the traffick- 
ing in women in Sweden. In her reports published in 2003 and 
2004, she noted that there are clear indications that the Law has 
had direct and positive effects in limiting the trafficking in 
women for prostitution to Sweden. 

The NCID estimates that between 400 and 600 women are traf- 
ficked into Sweden every year, mainly from the Eastern European 
countries such as Estonia and Lithuania, as well as from Russia. 
This number has remained fairly constant during the past several 
years (National Criminal Investigation Department [NCID], 
2004). This figure should be compared to the numbers of women 
who are victims of trafficking for sexual purposes in neighboring 
Scandinavian countries, such as Finland, Denmark, and Norway, 
where the purchase of sexual services is not prohibited. In Den- 
mark, 5,500 to 7,800 women are prostituted every year. It is esti- 
mated that 50% or more of these women are victims of trafficking 
in human beings (Ledberg, 2003; D. Otzen, director for Reden,”' 
Copenhagen, Denmark, personal conversation, December 15, 
2003). According to a 2003 report from the Finnish Criminal Intel- 
ligence Division of the National Bureau of Investigation, approxi- 
mately 10,000 to 15,000 women from Estonia, Russia, Latvia and 
Lithuania are prostituted in Finland every year (Leskinen, 2003). 
In its report from 2003, the Swedish NCID stated that, despite the 
increase in information and knowledge of trafficking cases in 
other countries in the area, there is no equivalent increase in the 
number of women who are victims of trafficking to Sweden. 
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There is also no conclusive evidence that the number of women 
trafficked to Sweden has decreased (NCID, 2001, 2003). 

Before July 1, 2002, when a new law against trafficking went 
into effect, cases of trafficking in human beings for sexual pur- 
poses in Sweden were prosecuted under the procuring provisions 
or, depending on the individual case, under the provisions on kid- 
napping, unlawful deprivation of liberty, placing a person in a 
distressful situation, coercion, or sexual exploitation. Between 
1 999 and 2002, 25 persons have been convicted and sentenced to 
prison for trafficking-related crimes. Since the implementation of 
the new legislation criminalizing the trafficking in human beings 
for sexual purposes, two individuals have been convicted and 
sentenced.'® During 2003, 21 preliminary investigations under the 
same legislation were initiated. Similarly, during 2003, approxi- 
mately 20 cases of procuring were investigated. The women vic- 
tims of trafficking for sexual purposes came mainly from Eastern 
Europe, the Baltic countries, and Russia, and most of them were 
prostituted in apartment brothels in Sweden (Riksrevisions- 
verket, 2001'’; Kajsa Wahlberg, National Rapporteur on Traffick- 
ing in Women, at the NCID, personal conversation, January 16, 
2004). In the trafficking cases, most of the implicated pimps were 
of foreign heritage but lived in or were citizens of Sweden and had 
connections with organized crime networks in their countries of 
origin that supplied the victims. However, this does not give a full 
picture of trafficking of women to Sweden. There are some indica- 
tions that Swedish and Danish motorcycle gangs are involved in 
prostitution and trafficking in Sweden, mainly in the south. 

The NCID has received signals from Europol and national 
police forces in other European countries that Sweden no longer is 
an attractive market for traffickers. Traffickers and pimps are 
businessmen who calculate profits, marketing factors, and risks 
of getting caught when they decide in which countries they will 
sell women into prostitution. In conversations recorded during 
crime investigations, pimps/procurers and traffickers have 
expressed frustration about setting up shop in Sweden and 
attracting customers who are willing to buy their women in pros- 
titution. According to these intercepted telephone conversations, 
and from additional testimonies given by women who are victims 
of trafficking, the pimps and traffickers experience the following 
difficulties: 
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• Prostituted women must be escorted to the buyers, therefore giv- 
ing less time to fewer buyers, and gaining less revenue for pimps 
than if women had been in street prostitution. 

• Swedish men who want to buy women for prostitution purposes 
express serious fear of being arrested and prosecuted under the 
Law and hence demand absolute discretion from the pimps/ 
traffickers. 

• To minimize the possibility of exposure /detection, the pimps/ 
traffickers are forced to operate apartment brothels in more than 
one location and to change locations regularly. Thus the mode of 
operation is expensive and requires that the pimp have local con- 
tacts. The necessity of several premises is confirmed in almost all 
preliminary investigations that have been carried out in 2002. 

According to victim testimonies, pimps and traffickers prefer 
to market their women in countries such as Denmark, Germany, 
the Netherlands, and Spain, where the operating conditions are 
more attractive, where the buyers are not criminalized and where 
certain prostitution activities are either tolerated or legalized. In 
addition. Detective Inspector Kajsa Wahlberg mentioned that the 
Latvian police have concluded that Latvian traffickers do not sell 
women in Sweden because of the negative effects of the Law on 
their potential business. In its 2004 report, the NCID concluded 
that the law that prohibits the purchase of sexual services "contin- 
ues to function as a barrier against the establishment of traffickers 
in Sweden" (NCID, 2004, p. 35). Clearly, the Law functions as a 
deterrent. Traffickers are choosing other destination countries 
where their business is more profitable and not hampered by sim- 
ilar laws (Detective Inspector K. Wahlberg, personal conversa- 
tions, April 18, 2002).^“ 


THE LAW AND COMPLIANCE WITH 
INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENTS 

Article 9 of the United Nations Protocol to Prevent, Suppress 
and Punish Trafficking in Persons, Especially Women and Chil- 
dren (United Nations, 2000; the Protocol) requires states to imple- 
ment comprehensive measures to prevent trafficking such as 
social and economic initiatives, as well as information and mass 
media campaigns. When implementing these measures they 
must, when appropriate, collaborate with NGOs and other orga- 
nizations that have competence in this area. Countries must also 
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strengthen measures to alleviate the factors that make women 
and children vulnerable to trafficking, such as poverty, 
underdevelopment, and lack of equal opportunity. 

Importantly, the Protocol is the first international instrument 
that mentions the demand that promotes all forms of exploitation 
that lead to trafficking. Accordingly, Article 9.5 states, "States Par- 
ties shall adopt or strengthen legislative or other measures ... to 
discourage the demand that fosters all forms of exploitation of 
persons, especially women and children, that leads to traffick- 
ing." In its passage of the Law, Sweden complies with the require- 
ments in Article 9.5, in targeting the men who create the demand 
for prostituted women. 

Another measure highlighted in Article 9 of the Protocol rec- 
ommends national awareness campaigns against trafficking in 
human beings, especially women and children. In 2002 to 2003, a 
national Campaign against Prostitution and Trafficking in 
Women (the Swedish Campaign) was carried out. The Swedish 
Campaign had as its overall objective to increase awareness and 
knowledge about prostitution and the global trafficking in 
women through information to, and education and training of, 
government and other public authorities, NGOs, the media, and 
the public. Most important, the Swedish Campaign implemented 
innovative measures directed toward buyers and potential buy- 
ers of prostituted women and children in Sweden, as well as 
toward those men who travel to neighboring countries and to 
other countries in Europe, Asia, Latin America, and Africa for the 
specific purpose of buying and exploiting prostituted women and 
children. In addition, the Swedish Campaign drew public atten- 
tion to the conditions of women and children who are victims of 
prostitution and trafficking. 

Activities targeting the male demand for prostitution and the 
sexual exploitation of women and children were undertaken dur- 
ing this period, including a nationwide poster campaign in May 
2002. The Law was a central theme in the poster campaign, aimed 
at increasing public awareness about prostitution and trafficking 
in women by pinpointing the buyers. 

Three posters were displayed in 2,215 public locations around 
the country, including bus shelters, subway stations, and street- 
cars. The posters illustrated several themes and were designed 
with messages and graphics. Poster #1 depicts a well-dressed 
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man in a business suit and displays a prominent wedding band 
on his hand. It asserts: "Time to flush the johns out of the Baltic." 
The specific reference is to Swedish men traveling as sex tourists 
to their favorite prostitution havens in Baltic countries. Poster #2 
is a close-up of 11 different men looking directly into the camera, 
accompanied by the message, "One man in eight has bought sex." 
Poster #3 states, "More and more Swedish men do their shopping 
over the Internet." On this poster, a young man is surfing the 
Net on his computer, supposedly to find pornography and Web 
sites that direct men to where they can buy prostituted women 
(posters available at http://naring.regeringen.se/fragor/ 
jamstalldhet /pdf/ affisch.pdf). 

According to a study of the poster campaign conducted by a 
media analysis company, more than 1 million people noticed the 
posters during the campaign week (Clear Channel, 2002). The 
majority of viewers responded positively to the messages of the 
posters, although more positive reaction came from women than 
men. Nonetheless, a considerable number of men also appreci- 
ated the content of the campaign (Clear Channel, 2002). The 
poster campaign attracted a great deal of media and public atten- 
tion inside and outside Sweden mainly because of the subject 
matter and the unusual fact that buyers of sexual services were 
depicted on posters intended to combat prostitution and traffick- 
ing in human beings.^’ 

FUTURE AMENDMENTS TO THE LAW 

In 2001, the Parliamentary Sexual Crimes Committee released 
its extensive report on amendments to the sexual crimes legisla- 
tion in chapter 6 of the Swedish Penal Code (Ministry of Justice, 
2001). The Committee proposed a series of changes to existing 
crimes, not only to the procuring offense but also to the crimes of 
rape and sexual assault. In this report, the Committee recom- 
mended that the law prohibiting the purchase of sexual services 
be amended and strengthened. Currently, the Law excludes from 
criminal liability those men who regularly purchase the same 
prostituted woman. In addition, the Law does not cover situa- 
tions in which a person or a group of persons purchase a sexual 
service for someone else. This situation often occurs when a 
group of men come together for a stag party to celebrate the 
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marriage of one of them, and friends buy a woman for the bride- 
groom as a sending-off gift. By criminalizing these group situa- 
tions, the Law would also apply to corporations who provide 
escort services for male customers and business associates.^ The 
Swedish government will propose an amendment to the present 
legislation during 2004. 

SUPPORTERS AND DETRACTORS OF THE LAW 

Does the Law fulfill its expectations? The Swedish women's 
movement and groups that work with prostituted women 
respond to this question with a firm "yes." They maintain that 
prostituted women and girls, and a few men in prostitution, con- 
tact them in greater numbers to get assistance to leave prostitu- 
tion. They also report that the existence and the enforcement of 
the Law deter young women who are not yet m prostitution but 
who are runaways or soft drug abusers. 

Representatives of the Pros-Centre in Stockholm, a group 
assisting women leaving prostitution, describe the positive 
effects the Law has had on their clients. Of the 130 persons with 
whom they had contact during the past 3 years, 60% have left 
prostitution permanently, and many of these women point to the 
Law as an incentive in their having sought assistance (Prostitu- 
tion Centre representatives, Stockholm, personal conversation, 
August 20, 2001). Most important, groups organized by women 
who have been in prostitution, as well as women who are 
attempting to leave prostitution, support the Law for the same 
reason. They claim that the Law has provided an incentive for 
women wanting to escape prostitution to seek the assistance that 
they need. In addition, in some cases, women themselves have 
brought their buyers to justice, denouncing them to the police 
who have been able to arrest and bring successful prosecutions 
against the men not only for the purchase of sexual services but 
also for other sexual crimes such rape, battering, and child sexual 
exploitation (Bellas Vanner representatives, a NGO working with 
young women escaping prostitution and sexual exploitation, 
personal conversation, June 16, 2002). 

The prohibition against the purchase of sexual services has 
strong support in Sweden. Several polls conducted in 1999, 2001, 
and 2002 show that approximately 80% of the Swedish 
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population supports the law and the principles behind its devel- 
opment. Of the small number of individuals who want to repeal 
the Law, the majority are men, with only 7% of women inter- 
viewed in support of repeal. The latest poll, conducted in Novem- 
ber 2002, shows that 8 of 10 persons interviewed in Sweden con- 
tinue to support the Law (Engstrom & Olsson, 2001). 
Consequently, the issue today is more about how the Law is 
enforced, than questioning the existence of the Law itself. In fact. 
Minister of Gender Equality, Mona Sahlin, pointed out in a recent 
newspaper article in which she presented her Plan for Gender 
Equality for the next 3 years, that the Law is here to stay, and that 
the coming National Action Plan will look at how the Law can be 
strengthened (Jamstalldhetsminister Mona Sahlin, 2004). 

NORMATIVE EFFECTS OF THE LAW 

As with all laws, the Law has a normative function. It is a con- 
crete and tangible expression of the belief that in Sweden women 
and children are not for sale. It effectively dispels men's self- 
assumed right to buy women and children for prostitution pur- 
poses and questions the idea that men should be able to express 
their sexuality in any form and at any time. 

THE EFFECTS OF THE LAW ON THE 
PUBLIC DEBATE IN OTHER COUNTRIES 

For many countries, the options available for solutions to the 
problem of prostitution and trafficking in human beings for sex- 
ual purposes have been v'ery limited. Some countries, such as 
Canada and the United States, have opted to criminalize the vic- 
tims of prostitution — the women and children — as well as the 
buyers, through solicitation laws. These laws have generally been 
put in place for reasons of public order and are not based on gen- 
der equality or with concern for the well-being of the victims. The 
effects of such legislation have been that these laws are applied 
mainly to the victims. Victims have been arrested, fined or impris- 
oned, and have rarely been given access to services that could 
assist them to leave prostitution. The buyers usually escape pun- 
ishment.“ 
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Many countries are looking for better and more effective solu- 
tions to the problem of prostitution than punishing the victims or, 
at the other extreme, legalizing prostitution activities, which, in 
reality, is capitulation to the prostitution industry. The Law in 
Sweden is an effective alternative to state-legitimated systems of 
prostitution. The success of the Law in Sweden, combined with a 
deeper understanding of the reasons and principles behind it, is 
having a positive impact on regional and national policy makers 
in Europe. In Finland and Russia, for example, discussions are 
under way to enact legislation similar to the Law (Naisjarjestot 
Yhteistyossa, 2002). On July 3, 2003, the Working Group on Traf- 
ficking in Human Beings appointed by the Finnish Minister of 
Justice, Johannes Koskinen, proposed legal measures to combat 
prostitution and trafficking in human beings, including that the 
purchase of sexual services would be criminalized in Finland 
(Ministry of Justice, 2003). In addressing these proposed mea- 
sures to combat prostitution, trafficking, and the serious problem 
of organized crime in Finland, Minister Koskinen pointed to the 
successful experience of the Law and indicated that he wants to 
criminalize the purchase of sexual services as one part of this 
package of measures (Ministry of Justice, 2003; Skogberg, 2003). 

In 2003, Russian State Duma Member, Jelena Mizulina, intro- 
duced legislation that criminalizes trafficking in human beings 
into, through, and from Russia. The legislation also includes pro- 
tection and support measures for victims, measures that 
criminalize different forms of procuring, as well as a total prohibi- 
tion on the purchase of sexual services (Deputy Mizulina, per- 
sonal conversations. May 5 and 15, 2003). 

In Denmark, a country where certain prostitution activities are 
tolerated and where close to 8,000 women are believed to be in 
prostitution, Mette Fredriksen, a member of the Social Demo- 
cratic Party, suggested that Denmark should follow in the foot- 
steps of Sweden by enacting similar legislation (Agence Press 
France, 2002; Fredriksen, 2002). Her proposal was met with scorn 
and contempt from some prominent writers; however, many oth- 
ers wholeheartedly supported her initiative, including the 
Women's Council, the largest coalition of women's organizations 
in Denmark, who have voted to support criminalization of the 
buyers (Danish Women's Council, 2002). In a welcomed move in 
June 2003, Denmark's Confederation of Trade Unions (LO) 
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prohibited its employees and elected leaders from using women/ 
persons for prostitution purposes when traveling abroad on busi- 
ness ("Danish Union Bans Prostitutes," 2003). In addition, in 
2003, the Danish Social Democratic Youth Association (DSU) ini- 
tiated a campaign to criminalize the buyers of prostituted persons 
and to assist persons in prostitution to leave prostitution (Danish 
Social Democratic Youth Association, 2003). 

In France (Caresche, 2002), Belgium (Dorzee, 2001), and Ice- 
land (Halldorsdottir, 2003),^^ parliamentarians have raised the 
need for legislation that prohibits the purchase of sexual services. 

In Latvia, President Vaira Vike-Freiberga, promised that if 
reelected in the presidential elections of June 2003, she would 
introduce legislation that criminalizes the buyers of women and 
children for prostitution and sexual exploitation. President 
Freiberga also pointed out that the trafficking of human beings 
from the Baltic countries to Western Europe would not exist if 
there were no demand for these women and children by men in 
the richer Western countries (Lauen, 2003; Nickstrom, 2003, per- 
sonal interview with President Uaira Vike-Freiberge, March 
2004). Ms. Freiberga was reelected as Latvian president. How- 
ever, according to the president's legal advisor, no further steps 
have yet been taken to effect the promise; however, the 
discussions continue. 

In Estonia, Lithuania, Venezuela, South Africa, and several 
other countries, parliamentarians and organizations are using the 
Law as an example of best practices and as a tool to oppose moves 
to legalize different forms of prostitution activities or decriminal- 
ize the proshtution industry. 

At the Annual General Meeting of the European Women's 
Lobby (EWL) in September 2001, a resolution was passed requir- 
ing its more than 3,500 member organizations to lobby their gov- 
ernments to adopt a similar law while ensuring that it does not 
criminalize the women and girls in prostitution (European 
Women's Lobby, 2001 ).^’ 

In 2002, at the 54th session of the Nordic Council,^'^ the majority 
of the Nordic parliamentarians issued a statement saying that 
future work against prostitution and trafficking in women in the 
Nordic countries must focus on the root cause, the demand for 
women and children for prostitution (Uttalande, 2002). At an 
informal ministerial meeting in Stockholm in April 2003 
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concluding the Nordic Baltic Campaign against Trafficking in 
Women, the Nordic and Baltic Ministers for Gender Equality, Jus- 
tice, and Interior, agreed on a number of concrete measures for the 
continuing long-term cooperation between the Nordic and Baltic 
countries to combat trafficking in women and children, including 
collaboration in developing and implementing measures that 
discourage the demand (Statement and Recommendations, 
2003), 

In the Baltic countries, the parliamentarians of Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania decided to follow suit. At a meeting of the Baltic 
Assembly (BA) in November 2003, an international organization 
for cooperation between the parliaments of the Republic of Esto- 
nia, the Republic of Latvia, and the Republic of Lithuania, parlia- 
mentarians issued a resolution against the trafficking in women 
and children, calling on members "to draw up harmonized legal 
acts in all Baltic States, related to combating prostitution, includ- 
ing criminalized purchase of sexual services" (Baltic Assembly 
Resolution, 2003). 


COMMENTARY 

The Law Prohibiting the Purchase of Sexual Services was 
enacted through a joint effort of feminists and dedicated female 
politicians. These women understood the importance of and 
fought for the right of all women to have full control of their bod- 
ies. They fought against the claim that women exist only to pro- 
vide sexual pleasure for men, and they recognized that men who 
buy women and girls in prostitution are committing a crime of 
violence and therefore should be punished. 

Sweden has its share of proprostitvition academics and journal- 
ists,” however, in general, prostitution is seen as male violence 
against women and girls. The Law is supported by the majority of 
the population and is an expression of the current political will in 
Sweden. Buying women and girls for sexual exploitation and 
prostituhon purposes is seen to be firmly against the basic tenets 
of Swedish gender equality politics. As Margareta Winberg 
(2001), former Swedish deputy prime minister with responsibil- 
ity for issues of gender equality, stated, "In Sweden, women and 
girls cannot and must not be bought." 
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It often takes many years after a law is enacted until the norm 
expressed in that particular law is firmly inscribed in a society. 
The Law in Sweden has been in effect for 5 years. During that 
time, street prostitution has declined in all parts of the country, 
and the majority of the prostitution buyers have disappeared. Ser- 
vice providers and the police maintain that the law also functions 
as a deterrent for men who use women in brothels, at porn clubs, 
and through escort agencies. 

The number of women trafficked to Sweden for prostitution 
purposes has remained relatively stable. The traffickers, who are 
pragmatic businesspeople, do not want to go through the trouble 
of setting up activities in Sweden. Instead, they bring women to 
other countries, such as Holland, Germany, Denmark, and Spain, 
where the climate is friendlier and where prostitution is tolerated 
or legalized, or soon may be. The Law's detractors are inevitably 
groups and individuals who support prostitution and the prosti- 
tution industry in one form or another, as well as men who defend 
their own and other men's unconstrained right to buy women/ 
persons in prostitution. 

Some have criticized the alleged low number of arrests and 
convictions obtained under this Law. It is important to remember 
that the main purpose of the Law is normative. If we were to base 
the effectiveness of laws on the number of convictions in relation 
to the number of crimes committed, then rape laws, laws against 
other forms of male violence against women, and laws address- 
ing financial crimes would have to be discarded as mostly ineffec- 
tual in stopping the flow of criminals and such crimes. Moreover, 
the specific task of the police in enforcing the Law is to work 
preventatively and, therefore, to intervene before a potential 
buyer commits a crime rather than when the crime is a fait 
accompli. 

In March of 1998, Samverkansforum for kvinnor i Sverige 
(SAMS), now called the Women's Lobby, an umbrella organiza- 
tion representing 50 Swedish women's organizations, had its 
annual meeting. The representatives discussed which proposals 
were to be brought to the General Assembly of the European 
Women's Lobby later that spring. Ebon Kram, former chairperson 
of ROKS (the National Organization for Women's Shelters in Swe- 
den), recommended that prostitution be put on the agenda. Her 
proposal was ignored in favor of other matters perceived to be 
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more important. This angered Marianne Kekonius, member of 
the battered women's shelter in Enkoping, Sweden, who rose to 
deliver these words, reminding women of the importance of sup- 
porting prostituted women; "Remember, all women can become 
prostituted. What if our country is invaded, do you really think 
that the women in Yugoslavia were imagining a future in prosti- 
tution before the war started?" After this speech, the proposal 
passed unanimously. 

The ultimate goal of the Law is to protect the women in prosti- 
tution by, among other measures, addressing the root cause of 
prostitution and trafficking: the men who assume the right to pur- 
chase female human beings and sexually exploit them. From the 
Swedish experience, we know that when the buyei's risk punish- 
ment, the number of men who buy prostituted women decreases, 
and the local prostitution markets become less lucrative. Traffick- 
ers will then choose other and more profitable destinations. The 
Law That Prohibits the Purchase of Sexual Services is a law that 
recognizes the harmful effects of prostitution on the women and 
girls who are the victims. This law is a fundamental step in abol- 
ishing prostitution and trafficking in women and girls. If more 
countries would address the demand for prostituted women, by 
criminalizing not only the pimps and the traffickers but also the 
buyers, then the expansion of the global prostitution industry 
would be seriously threatened. 


NOTES 


1. In the concept of the prostitution industry, I include brothels, sex-, night-, and strip- 
tease dubs; street prostitution; escort services; Internet marketers of prostituted women 
and children; mail-order-bride agendes, phone sex operations; sex tourism agencies, as 
well as the creators and distributors of pornography. I also include third-party beneficia- 
ries, such as travel agencies, hotels, and air companies that benefit from the prostitution of 
women and children in the tourism industry. 

2. As I do not subscribe to the idea that prostitution is work, that prostituted women and 
girls are sex workers, or that prostitution is a sfjt industry, I use the words prostituted woman 
(or girl) to make clear that pro.stitution is done by someone (most often a man) to someone 
else (most often a woman). I also use the word prostitution industry to show that what is 
done IS prostitution of a woman, not sex. Although not all persons exploited in the prostitu- 
tion industry are women or girls, I use the female gender throughout the article. Prostitu- 
lion is sex specific, and although some men and boys are prostituted (about 10% according 
to several sources; see, e.g., Rosea, 1998), they are not abused because they are men and 
boys, they are abused because they are less powerful, that is, oppressed because of class 
and/or race, unlike women and girls who are raped because we are female. 
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.1. To better understand why prostitution is harmful to those who are prostituted, the 
following three questions and answers can be of help; 

• Wlw tire the women and girls who are prostituted? We know that a number of oppres- 
sive conditions increase the likelihood of women and girls being drawn into prosti- 
tution by pimps and traffickers, such as poverty, homelessness, drug dependency, 
gender inequality, sex and race discrimination, as well as sexual, physical and psy- 
chological violence perpetrated by male relatives, boyfriends, husbands, pimps, 
and others. In addition, in different studies from around the world, the majority of 
women and girls involved in prostitution report that they have been victims of 
male sexual violence in their youth. 

• What do women in prostitution experience? Pimps, traffickers, and buyers subject 
women and girls in prostitution to brutal rapes and physical abuse to break down, 
their resistance and to season them into prostitution. A prostituted woman or child 
is in a position of extreme dependency on the man who buys her and who then sex- 
ually uses and abuses her. She must do anything he expects her to do. She has to 
endure all kinds of bodily violations and invasions, and must service many 
buyers — anonymous men — every day while pretending that she enjoys these 
violations. 

• What are the short- and long-term consequences of having been in prostitution? Women 
and girls who have escaped prostitution after years of abuse consistently describe 
lives filled with terror and unimaginable cruelty at the hands of the buyers and the 
pimps. They have been subjected to sexual torture in the guise of particular sexual 
practices such as sadomasochism, systematically humiliated, sexually harassed, 
threatened, raped, beaten, and sometimes kidnapped. In addition, many womeri 
and girls have acquired sexually transmitted diseases (STDs), including HIV/ 
AIDS, from the buyers and the pimps. The pimps and buyers often film and photo- 
graph the violation, sell the films as pornography, and post the photos on Internet 
Web sites. The effects on prostituted women's physical, mental, and emotional 
health are, of course, grave and cause long-term physical and emotional harm. 
International studies show that prostituted women suffer psychological injuries 
similar to war veterans and survivors of torture, such as flashbacks, anxiety, 
depression, sleep disturbances, and stress. Suicide and suicide attempts are also 
common. 

4. See, for example, the work of the Swedish radical feminist and physician, Alma 
Sundq vist, w ho, in 1 930, was one of three people appointed to the League of Nations' Com- 
mission of Enquiry in to Traffic in Women and Children in the East. In its report and recom- 
mendations, most of which were written by Dr. Sundqvist, the Commission observed that 

the principal factor in promoting the international traffic in women in Ihe East is the 
brothel and the chain of brothels which are at the disposal of the trafficker, particu- 
larly the brothel in the place of destination of the victim. The most effective remedy 
against the evil is, therefore, in the Commission's opinion, the abolition of licensed 
or recognized brothels in countries concerned (Commission of Enquiry into Traffic 
in Women and Children in the East, 1932, C.849 M393.1V) 

See also the interview with Dr. Sundqvist, "Ostems kvinnor revoltera mot kvinnohandel - 
Intervju med Alma Sundqvist" 1932, p. 1. 

5. See Densmore (1973); 

When men say to us, "But aren't you already liberated?" what they mean is. "We 
said it was okay to let us fuck you. . . . What more could you want?" The 
unarticulated assumption behind this misunderstanding is that women are purely 
sexual beings, bodies and sensuality, fucking machines. Therefore freedom for 
women can only mean sexual freedom, (p. Ill) 
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6. At the time, approximately 43% of the parliamentarians were women. As a result of 
the election in 2002, 45% of the parliamentarians are now women. 

7. Lagomfdrbudmotkoptti’sexuella tjilnster[l99S,p. 405); Densom motersattningskaffar 
sig en tillfallig sexuell forbindelse, doms - om inte gamingen ar belagd med straff enligt 
Brottsbalken - for kop av sexuella tjanster till boter ellcr fangelse i hbgst sex m4nadcr. For 
forsdk doms hll ansvar enligt 23 kap. Brottsbalken. 

8. According to Penal Code, chapter 25, section L Fines shall be imposed according to 
the provisions laid down for the crime in question as day fines, summary tines or standard- 
ized fines. If a particular form of fine is not prescribed for the crime, fines shall be imposed 
as day fines or, if the crime is punishable with less than thirty day fines, as summary fines 
(Law 1993:201). Day fines are based on the senousness of the crime and the financial situa- 
tion of the offender, resulting in that two persons who have committed the same crime can 
be convicted to pay very different amounts. For example, in a March 2003 trafficking case, 
one man who was convicted under the Law was sentenced to 50 day fines; in his case SEK 
$50,000, the equivalent of US$7,000. 

9. See also Otiz (2001), Parkrun (2004), and "Sexkopslagen biter, Prostitutionen 
minskar i Sverige," (2004). 

10. See also interview with Mfinsson (Edvall, 2003). For more information about how 
the pornography and prostitution industry successfully uses the Internet for profit, see 
also Lane (2001). 

11 . The case was cross-appealed to Svea Hovratt (Court of Appeal), Liliui, case number: 
B 3065-03, where the pimp was convicted and sentenced to 4 years in prison for procuring 
and subsequent deportation. 

12. According to the Penal Code, chapter 2, section 2, 

Crimes committed outside the Realm shall be adjudged according to Swedish law 
and by a Swedish court where the crime has been committed: 1 . by a Swedish citizen 
or an alien domiciled in Sweden; 2. by an alien not domiciled in Sweden who, after 
having committed the crime, has become aSwedish citizen or has acquired domicile 
in the Realm or who is a Danish, Finnish, Icelandic, or Norwegian citizen and is 
present in the Realm; or 3. by any other alien, who is present in the Realm, and the 
crime under Swedish Law can result in imprisonment for more than six months. 
The first paragraph shall not apply if the act is not subject to criminal responsibility 
under the law of the place where it was committed or if it was committed within an 
area not belonging to any state and, under Swedish law, the punishment for the act 
cannot be more severe than a fine. In cases mentioned in this Section, a sanction may 
not be imposed which is more severe than the severest punishment provided for the 
crime under the law in the place where it was committed. (Law 1972:812). 

13. According to the Pena! Code, chapter 2, section 3(2), 

Even in cases other than those listed in section 2, crimes committed outside the 
Realm shall be adjudged according to Swedish law and by a Swedish court: for 
example, 3. if the crime was committed in the course of duty outside the Realm by a 
person employed in a foreign contingent of the Swedish armed forces or a foreign 
contingent of the Swedish police force. 

14. He has filed a complaint with the European Courtof Justice asking the court to rule 
on whether employers are allowed to dismiss employees on these grounds. See Aschberg 
( 2002 ). 

15. See also Kvirma till Kviima (2002), p. 6. 

16. The Swedish National Rapporteur was appointed by the Swedish government in 
1998 following a joint declaration of the European Union (The Hague, 1997). This declara- 
tion recommends all member states to appoint "National Rapporteurs who are to report to 
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governments on the scale, the prevention, and combating of trafficking in women" (Article 
in.1.4). 

1 7 Reden is an organization assisting women in prostitution and victims of trafficking 
in human beings. 

18. On July 1, 2002, legislation that imposed criminal liability for the trafficking in 
human beings for sexual purposes entered into force. It includes criminal responsibility for 
the crime of trafficking in human beings for sexual purposes for anyone who (a) by the use 
of unlawful coercion, deception, or of any other similar improper means, induces another 
to go toor to be transported abroad for the purpose of sexual offenses, prostitution, or other 
forms of exploitation for sexual purposes; (b) for such a purpose and by the use of such 
improper means as mentioned transports, harbors, or receives someone who has arrived to 
a country under such conditions; (c) commits any such act against a victim who has not 
attained age 18 years, even if no improper means have been used. Attempt, preparation, 
and conspiracy to traffic in human beings for sexual purposes, or failure to report such a 
crime, are also punishable. Tire area of applicahon covers all cross-border trafficking for 
sexual exploitation in which the perpetrator exploits the vulnerability of another person. 
Under this legislation, a trafficker can be sentenced to a minimum of 2 years and, at the 
most, 10 years in prison, or in less serious cases, to a maximum of 4 years in prison. The 
Swedish government submitted a government bill proposing an amendment to the legisla- 
tion concernmg trafficking in human beings for sexual purposes to the Riksdag (the Parlia- 
ment) in March 2004. The amendment extends criminalization to all forms of trafficking in 
persons, including trafficking within national borders and trafficking for other forms of 
exploitation, such as forced labor and slavery The new legislation entered into force on 
July 1, 2004. 

19. See pp. 86 87 for the numbers from 1998 to 2001. 

20. See also many newspaper articles, for example, Olsson (2001), p. 2- 

21. The Swedish Campaign was part of the Nordic Baltic Campaign against Trafficking 
in Women, coordinated by me. In 2002, no less than eight campaigns against trafficking in 
women were conducted in the Nordic and Baltic countries. These campaigns were the out- 
come of an initiative taken by the Swedish Minister for Gender Equality during the confer- 
ence, Women and Democracy, in Vilnius, Lithuania, in June 2001 .The .Ministers for Gender 
Equality in these eight countries resolved to launch a joint campaign in 2002 as a contribu- 
tion to international efforts to stop trafficking in human beings. Later in the same year, the 
Justice Ministers of these eight countries joined the campaign. The campaign was financed 
and carried out under the auspices of the Nordic Council of Ministers. For more informa- 
tion about the Swedish Campaign, see Ekberg (2003). 

22. The government prepared a bill, presented to the Parliament in the spring of 2004, in 
which the amendments to chapter 6 of the Penal Code, including to the Law, are 
incorporated. 

23. Some cities, such as San Francisco in the United States and Vancouver in Canada, 
have organized so-called johns’ schools, with the intention of rehabilitating buyers. 
Whether these johns' schools are effechvely deterring male offenders from sexually 
exploiting women and girls is debated. 

24. .Member of Parliament Kolbnin Halldorsdottir has, no less than four times, submit- 
ted a draft bill to the Althing (Icelandic Parliament) to make it a punishable offense to pur- 
chase sexual services. In addition, a coalition of 11 women's organizations has put forward 
a proposal to prohibit the purchase of sexual services in Iceland. Information available 
online at www.fcministinn.is/english.htm 

25. "The Membership of the EWL shall lobby their respective governments to adopt a 
similar law, one that will make it a crime for men to buy and use women in the context of 
prostitution. The law shall not in any way criminalize the woman, the victim. On the con- 
trary, the law must be combined with efforts to help the women out from prostitution by 
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providing them with financial assistance, education /job-training, housing and health 
care. Members should also work for strong policies against pimping. EWL shall lobby the 
commissioners of the European Parliament to put pressure on their respective govern- 
ments to make it a crime to buy women in prostitution and to develop strong policies 
against pimping. EWL shall provide their members with the information they need" 
(European Women's Lobby, 2001, n.p.). 

26. A regional body of Parliamentarians from the five Nordic countries (Iceland, Nor- 
way, Denmark, Sweden, and Finland), 

27. Proprostitution academics include Ostergren, (2003). In her work, Osteigren ana- 
lyzes Swedish prostitution policies using the theories of U.S. sexual liberals such as Gayle 
Rubin and Carol Vance. Kulick is another academic who wrote Sex in the Netv Europe: The 
Criminalization of Clients and Swedish Fear of Penetration (2003), in which he rather remark- 
ably argues that 

the law is a response to Sweden's entry into the EU. For a variety of reasons, anxiety 
about Sweden's position in the EU is articulated through anxiety about prostitution. 

The Swedish case is where we can see that sexuality is one site where boundaries 
and roles in the new Europe are being imagined and negotiated, (p. 199) 
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The topic of this report is the commercial sexual exploitation of American Indian 
women and girls in Minnesota, including but not limited to sex trafficking. In 2006, 
the Legislature passed Minnesota Statute Section 299A.79 requiring the Commis- 
sioner of Public Safety to develop a plan to address current human trafficking and 
prevent future human trafficking in Minnesota. In 2008, Minneapolis was identified 
as one of thirteen U.S. cities having a high concentration of criminal activity' involv- 
ing the commercial sexual exploitation of juveniles.' The same year. The Advocates 
for Human Rights released its sex trafficking needs assessment, commissioned by 
the Minnesota Human Trafficking Task Force pursuant to a mandate from the Com- 
missioner of Public Safety. Citing advocates' and law enforcement personnel’s esti- 
mate that at least ?>45 American Indian women and girls had been sexually trafficked 
in Minnesota since 2005, the report noted the significant lack of information about 
American Indian victim-s and the relative absence of services to not only help them 
find safety, but to also heat from the trauma of life in prostitution.* 

Police reports from Duluth showed that Native girls were being lured off reserv-a- 
lions, taken onto ships in port, beaten, and gang-raped. Tribal advocates in South Da- 
kota and Minnesota had also begun raising red flags, reporting that Native girls were 
being trafficked into prostitution, pornography, and strip shows over state lines and 
internationally to Mexico. In Canada, where the history' and current circumstances 
of Native (Aboriginal) people closely parallel those of American Indians in the U.S., 
research studies were consistently finding Aboriginal women and girls to be hugely 
over-represented in the sex trade. An international report on the commercial sexual 
exploitation of children described Canadian Aboriginal and American Indian youth 
as being at greater risk than any other youth in Canada and the U.S. for sexual exploi- 
tation and trafficking.^ 

Closer to home, increasing numbers of Native women and girls entering MlWRC 
programs were disclosing that they had been trafficked into prostitution. MlWRC 
contacted other Native-specific agencies in the Twin Cities to ask what their case- 
workers were seeing in terms of sexual exploitation of Native women and girls. Sev- 
eral reported a surprising number of younger Native women coming in for domestic 
violence and sexual assault services, later acknowledging that their assailant had traf- 
ficked them for prostitution, 

Despite Minnesota’s significant efforts to identify and meet the needs of sex traf- 
ficking victims, to our knowledge there has never been any report describing the 
commercial sexual exploitation of indigenous girls and women in Minnesota or even 
nationally, To address that gap in knowledge, MlWRC approached the W'.K. Kel- 
logg Foundation about support to develop a report which would aggregate what was 
known to date about the commercial sexual exploitation of American Indian women 
and girls in Minnesota, and to develop a set of recommendations for addressing the 
needs of Native victims. The W.K, Kellogg Foundation agreed to support the proj- 
ect, which began in November 2008 and resulted in the comprehensive report that 
is the basis for this .summary, The full report can be accessed and downloaded from 
MI WRC'.s website at http://www.miwrc.org 
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Soyrces of informafloy 
used this report Include: 

Two regionai round table disctissidis (Min--- 
neapolis and Doluth} with a tctai ot 30' 
advocates from programs that provide out- ' 


women and girls (housing and other b^tc 
needs, domestic violence and ^txoai as- 
sautt: chemical dependency) 

Data collected during iritakc iriterviews 
with 95 clients entering MlWRC it^ograms, 
over a 6-(nonlh period 
^ 2007 Minnesota Student Survtiy data 
tables provided by the Mirtnesota Oepart- 
rneiit of Heafth and !i:e Mijiixtsota Depart- 
ment of Education 

Secondary analysis of non-reservation 
American Indian data from the 2006 Wilder 
Research study of liomel&ssness in Min- 
nesota 

^ Publications and reports devek^d by 
or for governfTiental agencies, advocacy 
groups, and foundations in tfte U.S. and 
Canada 

Articios fiom human services, social 
services, law enforcemeiit, and social sci- 
ence journals in the U.S. and Canada 
^ interviews and meetings witii law en- 
forcement and corrections personnel 

LImKaiions of the report 

The time frame for this project was quite 
short, wliicf) limited the sources ot inlorma- 
tion that could be accessed. We did not 
use a systematic approacin in identilying 
sources of relevant data or apply a rigorous 
frameworir to evatuathg the cited sources. 
The data collected by MiWRt; involved a • 
small sample in limited geographic areas. 
Therefore, what we report here -should, 
be considered an exploratory, preHmiriary 
study. 


Definitions anti renns 

W'e recognize that men and boys are also victims of sexuai exploitation, and our 
focus on women and girls Is not intended to deny the experiences of male victims. 
Our intent is to examine the impacts that are gender-specific to female.?, so these 
definitions all refer to women and girls. 

American Indian, AborigimiL Niitive 

We use the terms American Indian or Native when referring to indigenous people 
in the U.S., and Aboriginal or Native when referring to indigenous people in Can- 
ada. 

Adolescents, girls, young adults, and youth 

The terras “girls” and “adolescents” are used to describe female.? ages 12 to 18. 

The term “youth” includes young women and young men age.s 12 to 24. 

Commercial sexual exploitaiion 

Commercial sexual exploitation is defined as the exploitation of a woman’s or 
girl’s sexuality for financial or other non-monetary gains, in manner that involves 
significant benefits to the exploiter and violates the exploited person’s human right 
to dignity, equality, autonomy, and physical and mental well-being.'’ 


Sex trade 

The sex trade Is the “business” of commercial sexual exploitation — ^transactions 
in which sexually-oriented activity is exchanged for food, shelter, drugs, trans- 
portation, approval, money, or safety. Similar to the slave trade, the vast majority 
of women and girls in the sex trade are exploited in exchange for survival needs 
and/or the benefit of a more powerful person.* The sex trade includes: 

^ Street prostitution 
$ Escort agencies 
ft Massage parlors 

6 Brothels, “trick pads” and “sex party houses” 
ft Bars and clubs that sell “lap dances” and “private dances” 
ft Businesses that organize and sell “private parties” with strippers and nude 
dancers 
ft Strip clubs 

ft Pornography and live “sex shows” 
ft Phone and Internet sex 

Prostitution 

Prostitution is defined as the act of engaging in sexuai intercourse or performing 
other sexual acts in exchange for money or other considerations, including food, 
shelter, transportation and other basic needs. We use the terms “in prostitution” 
or “involved in prostitution,” and “prostituted” rather than “prostitute” because 
we find it unreasonable to assign a label to an exploited person that does not ac- 
knowledge the fact that she is being exploited. W’e choose not to use the term “sex 
worker” because it implies that prostitution is a career choice rather than a form of 
sexual violence. 
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Ifc- do no! rcjor lo hoUtired women as ‘battering workers And just as we would not turn a woman 
into the harm done to her (we don) refer lo a woman who has been battered as a 'batteree) h'i' 
shimtd not call a woman who has been prostituted a "prosHiute. ” - Melissa Farlev ^ 

Sex iniffickino 

Internationa!, federal, and Minnesota laws all reflect the idea that trafficking involves the recruiting, harbor- 
ing, receipt or transportation of persons in order to exploit them. The federal trafficking law require.s that 
three elements be present for a crime to be considered trafficking (process, means, and end). In Minnesota, 
the victim is not required to establish “means*’ to prove that she did not consent. Rather, courts determine 
responsibility based on the conduct of the trafficker.’’ 
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The Trafficking Victims Protection Act of 2000 (federal law) defines sex trafficking as: 

Tlie recntinnenl. harboring, transportation, provision, or obtaining of a person for the pitr^xtse of 
a commercial .vex ad in which the comwerciul sex act is induced by force, fixwd, or coerdon. or in 
which the person induced to perform such act i.s under I H years of age. * 

Minnesota law characterizes sex trafficking as a type of promotion of prostitution. In their 2008 sex traf- 
ficking needs assessment report to the State of Minnesota, The Advocates for Human Rights described the 
differences in sex Trafficking definitions in Minnesota state law and federal law: 

federal law reipdres that traffickers it.se the means of force, fraud or coercion ' (o recruit or 
maintain an adiili in sex trafficking while Minnesota does not. Minnesota law recognises that a per- 
son can never consent to being .sexually e.\phUed and considers indivkhutls who have been prosti- 
tuted by others as trafficking victims. .Federal taw requires an assessment of the level of 'consent 'of 
the prostituted person in determining whether the crime of trafficking has occurred. ” ^ 

In the re.search literature described later in this summary, the average age of sex trade entry for women and 
girls in prostitution is age 12-14, which suggests that the majority of adult prostituted women were initially 
victims of juvenile sex trafficking under both federal and Minnesota law, We consider sex trafficking and 
pimping to be overlapping issues, since women's experiences In prostitution and sex trafficking are quite 
similar in regard to violence, control, exploitation, and the level of victimization.'® Therefore, in this sutn- 
rnary and the report that i,s its basis, we u.se the State of Minnesota’s definition tor sex trafficking, with the 
understanding that women and girls involved in “survival sex” experience deliberate exploitation of their 
vulnerability, with a clear sexual benefit to the exploiter: 

...receiving, recruiting, enticing, harboring, providing, or obtaining by any means an imlividual to 
aid in the prostitution of an indivkhial. 
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Victim of commercial sexual exploitatifsn 

The definition for “victim” is perhaps the most contested and least resolved issue 
related to sex trafficking and other fomis of commcrciai sexual exploitation. If 
the federal definition for sex trafficking is used, a victim rnusl prove she did not 
consent. This requirement has led to controversy over wiicther a woman or child 
can ever give informed consent to be purchased and used for another person's 
benefit or gratification without regard for her own safety or weii-being. Min- 
nesota law defines a sex trafficking victim as anyone subjected to the practices 
defined as sex trafficking.'® Thou^ the conduct of the trafficker is supposed to 
be the basis used by Minnesota courts to determine whctiier a person has been 
trafficked for sexual purposes, to date no one has ever been prosecuted for sex 
trafficking under the Minnesota law. so there is no “test case'' for establishing 
victimization. 

With the understanding that women and girls involved in “survival sex” expe- 
rience deliberate sexual exploitation of their vuincrabiiity with a clear benefit 
to the exploiter, the definition we u,se in this report for a victim of commercial 
sexual exploitation (which includes trafficking victims) is: 

Any woman or girl who has been sexually exploited for the benefit of her ex- 
ploiter, whether the exploiter receives some financial benefit or gains other 
things of value, including goods, power, or status. If the victim is under 18, she 
is automatically considered a sex trafficking victim. 

Survival sex 

We use the term “survival sex” to describe the exchange of sex for money and 
other coasiderations such as food, shelter, transportation, or safety by women 
and girls who often do not think of themselves as involved in prostitution and 
view this exchange as “what ! have to do to survive.” 

Rufulway and thrown-mmy 

A runaway is defined as a girl who leaves home or a place of legal residence 
without the permission of parent(s) or legal guardian(s) for at least 24 hours, I f a 
girl has been told to leave or was locked out of her home and told not to return, 
if she is a runaway who was not actively .sought by her parent aftei' leaving, or 
if her parentfs) or guardianfs) failed to provide food or basic needs and she left 
home to meet those needs, we consider her to be thrown-away. 

Pimp or trafficker 

W'e use both terras to describe a person who 1) promotes and/or profits from the 
sale and/or abuse of another person's body or .sexuali ty for sexual purposes, or 
2) who promotes and/or profits from the production and/or sale of sexual images 
made of that person. 

John 

Because it is the most recognized term for a purchaser for sexual services, we 
use the term John to describe an adult male who provides some type of compen- 
sation to engage in a sexual encounter with a woman or girl. Ii is important lo 
remember that if the girl is under the age of 18, this person is a sex otTender. 
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Understanding the context of Native women’s experience in the history of this 
nation is critical for understanding Native women’s and girls’ unique vulnerabiJ- 
itv' to commerciai sexuai expioitation. Four fundamental beliefs have been found 
to be essentia! for a coherent and resilient sense of self, which protects a person 
against sexual expioitation and/or helps a victim of such expioitation to heal: 
The world is a good and rewarding place 
^ The world is predictable, meaningful, and fair 
1 am a worthy person 
ts People are trustworthy.'' 
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The traumatic experiences of American Indian people during the colonial era and 
their constant exposure to new losses and new trauma each generation have had 
a devastating effect on Native people, familie.s, and communities, and on their 
ability to sustain those four beliefs. 
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In the process of developing trade and military relationships with American Indi- 
an villages, early British colonists viewed the sexuai and marital norms of Native 
communities through their own ethnocentric lens. As a result, they interpreted 
Native women’s sexuai and reproductive freedom to be proof of their promiscu- 
ity and depravity, and Native men’s respectful acceptance of those freedoms as 
proof that they were too weak to assert their rightful authority over their women 
or their land, These attitudes jiistificd colonists’ assaults on Native women and 
Native land. 

Following the establishment of the United States, the U.S. Supreme Court and 
Congress redefined the status of American Indian people, declaring that they 
were wards of the U.S. government and citizens of “dependent nations." strip- 
ping them of their rights to their land, to self-goventance, and to negotiating as 
independent nations. As the new nation expanded westward, the U.S. govern- 
ment adopted formal extermination policies to clear Native-occupied land for 
.settlement.^" Native women were primary targets of these policies due to their 
reproductive ability to as.sure the continuance of their people.-" 

A series of additional U.S, government policies further eliminated American In- 
dians’ ability to be self-sufficient, to transmit their language and culture to new 
generations, and to retain sovereignty over economic and political decisions that 
affected them. These included: 

The relocation of Indian people to remote mral reservations by the U.S. 
Army, where they were forced to depend on the U.S. government for all 
of their basic needs. 

^ The 1887 Dawe.s Allotment Act that split resemtions into 160-acre par- 
cels, each allotted to an individual head of a family. This legislation al- 
lowed the U.S. government to sell all unallotted land, in 1891 alone, the 
government sold over 17 million acres of Indian land.^' 
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# The removal of Native children from Their homes, often forcibly, to attend 
government-funded residential boarding schools where they were severely 
punished for speaking their Native language, pressured to adopt the “supe- 
rior” values and behaviors of the dominant Christian society, and subjected 
to physical and sexual abuse by school teachers and administrators.’* 

^ The Indian Relocation Program initiated in 1 952, which promised financial 
support and good jobs to reservation Indians if they moved to major cities. 
By 1980, 75,000 had relocated, and when the promised assistance did not 
materialize, the result w'as high rates of severe mental and physical health 
disparities, unemployment, poverty, and alcohol abuse.*'^ 

S? Public Law'2S0, which authorized some states to unilaterally tissume juris- 
diction over criminal and civil matters on reservations. In Minnesota, only 
two tribes retained federal jurisdiction for criminal matters. 

® A 1953 Congressional resolution to end federal relations with tribes as 
quickly as possible, resulting in the termination of i09 tribes by the early 
1960S.5' 

® Partnerships with mainstream organizations to systematically remove Na- 
tive children from their homes for adoption into white families, including 
the Indian Adoption Project and the Adoption Resource Exchange of North 
America (ARENA). By 1969, 25-35% of ail Native children had been sep- 
arated from their families, and between 1941 and 1978, 68% of all Native 
children had been removed from their homes and placed in orphanages or 
white foster homes, or adopted into white families,” 

The sterilization of American Indian women and girls as young as 15 in 
an effort to control Native populations. By 1975, an estimated 25,000 
American Indian women and girls had been given hysterectomies by Indian 
Health Services physicians without their consent, and sometimes without 
their knowledge during appendectomies and other surgeries.^-' 

The traumatic experiences of American Indian people during the colonial era and 
their constant exposure to new losses and government-sponsored new trauma each 
generation significantly reduced the ability of Native people, families, and commu- 
nities to develop and sustain the four beliefs found to be essentia! for a coherent and 
resilient sease of seif The absence of time and safety to grieve losses and heal from 
trauma resulted in generational trauma, the passing of trauma responses to the next 
generation.” Research has found that when a dominant society refuses to recognize 
a people’s grief and losses as legitimate, the result of this disenfranchised grief is 
.sadness, anger, and shame, feeling helpless and powerles.s, struggles with feelings 
of inferiority, and difficulty with self-identity.” Together, generational trauma and 
disenfranchised grief have had a profound impact on Native communities’ ability to 
protect their women and girls or respond in positive vvays to those that are victims 
of sexual exploitation. 

Today, Native w^omen continue to have the highest rates of physical and sexual 
victimization in the nation. Over one-third of Native women will be raped during 
their lifetimes, compared to less than one in five women in the general population.” 
Native women in the U.S. are more than 2.5 times more likely to be raped or sexu- 
ally assaulted than women in the genera! population.” Native women are also more 
frequently injured during a sexual assault. Half of the Native women who reported 
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having been raped in the National Crime Victim Survey also reported sustaining physical injuries during the 
rape, compared to 30 percent ofU.S. women in the general population.^* 

Lifetime rates of women's physical and sexuai victimization, by race 
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'Noks; Gomparisiins with other laciaitothnic grotnis are given when multiple groups were included in the study. Otherwise, the gnttre 
sample for the study was American indisn. 


Though not specific to American Indian women or girls, research with prostituted women and girls in the U.S. 
has found even higher rales of physical and sexuai violence: 
iJ'iS At least 84% had been victims of aggravated assault 
tSS 49% had been kidnapped 

53% had been victims of sexual torture, including being burned, gagged, hung, and being bound while 
body parts w'ere mutilated by pinching, clamping, and stapling.^ 

Canadian studie.s of prostituted girls and w'omen, many of whom were Native, reported that most had experi- 
enced extreme violent victimization: 

0 75% had sustained severe physical injuries from pimps and Johns that included stabbings, beatings, 
broken bones Qaws, ribs, collar bones, fingers), and spinal injuries.'’’ 
i!& Half had suffered concussions and fractured skulls when pimps and/or Johns assaulted them with base- 
ball bats and crowbars, or slammed their heads against walls or car dashboards.'** 

68% were recently raped and 72% had been kidnapped.'” 

90% had been physically assaulted in prostitution, 82% of whom described Johns as their assailants.’® 
^ 83-88% describe verbal assaults as an intrinsic and extremely damaging part of prostitution. Johns 
called them names during sex intended to humiliate, eroticize, or justify the John’s treatment of the 
women, often using racial .slurs. 

In addition to violence at the hand.s of Johns, the vast majority reported extreme physical and sexuai 
violence by pimps, boyfriends, and husbands.’*'”-’’-’*'” 

^ The 1985 death rate for prostituted women was 40 times higher than that of the genera! population. 
Over 500 Native women have been reported missing over the past 30 years.’*-” 

For Native women, “colonial trauma response” resulting from violent victimization adds another layer of 
psychological impact to generational trauma and disenfranchised grief. Research has found that whenever 
a Native woman experiences racism, abuse, and/or injustice, it connects her to a collective, historical sense 
of injustice and trauma. Just as people wdth post-traumatic stress disorder are “triggered” to relive traumatic 
events they have experienced, Native women arc “triggered” to connect their own traumatic experiences to 
those experienced by their female ancestors, in a very immediate and emotional way.*® In particular, sexuai as- 
sault, prostitution, and sex trafficking are experienced as a continuation of the colonization process, in which 
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Native women’s sacred selves are exploited for the gratification of a person who 
claims the right to do so while ignoring or invalidating the impact on the woman 
herself. 



involvement in Prostitution 

Advocates attending the two regional round tables reported that Native women’s 
and girls’ involvement in the sex trade is widespread. Advocates in the Duluth 
^ea reported that Native women and girls are highly visible in street prostitution 
and strip bars, especially when ships are in poit and during times of the year when 
tourism is highest, such as hunting season and summer months. In Minneapolis, 
advocates reported that the most visible involvement of Native women in prosti- 
tution occurs in bars, especially strip bars. Their comments also suggest a large 
number of prostituted Native women seeking to enter women’s shelters to escape 
prostitution. 

The data collected from 95 Native women and girls entering MIWRC programs 
also suggest that the trafficking of Native girls and women into prostitution is a 
significant problem in Minnesota. Overall, 40 percent of new clients (37 Native 
women and girls over a 6-month period) reported involvement in some type of 
commercial sexual exploitation and 27 percent reported experiences consistent 
with the definition of a sex trafficking victim under current Minnesota law. 

Very few research reports or publications have addressed the number of Native 
women and girls involved in prostitution in Minnesota. Prostitution arrests are 
often used to estimate the amount of prostitution-related activity in a given area, 
In a study based on analysis of Hennepin County Corrections data, researchers 
reported 70 women on probation for prostitution-related offenses in Hennepin 
County, 24 percent of which w ere American Indian.*' 

Over the six months that MIWRC screened incoming clients for sex traflicking, 
whenever one reported trading sex for shelter, food, drugs, money, or something 
else of value, MIWRC staff asked whether she had ever bee.n arrested for a prosti- 
tution-related offense. Overall, 46 percent of those reporting survival sex or pros- 
titution also reported at least one prostitution arrest, and 16 percent had three or 
more arrests. Of the 25 Native women and girls who met the state definition of 
a trafficking victim at the time they entered prostitution, 72 percent had been aj- 
rcsted for prostitution one or more limes. 

Data provided to MIWRC by Hennepin County Corrections show a total of 313 
arrests for prostitution-related offenses in 2008, Twelve (4%) were American Indi- 
an women arrested for prostitution or loitering with intent to commit pro.stitution, 
almost twice their representation (2.2%) in the county’s adult female population. 
Minneapolis Police Department data show a significant decline in the number of 
Native women arrested for prostitution-related offenses from 2004 to 2008, but a 
Minneapolis police officer reported that this reflects the low priority given to ad- 
dressing prostitution when there has been no public oiitciy, rather than an actual 
de4;rme in Native women’s involvement in prostitution.*'^ 
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We were unable to access any recent data showing the number of 
Native girls apprehended for prostitiilion-reiated offenses. A Min- 
neapolis police officer and a Hennepin County Corrections staff 
member reported that by County policy, juveniles are no longer 
arrested for prostilulion, but may instead be arrested for a status 
offense suclt as truancy or runaway.*’-^'*^ 1-iowever, we were also 
unable to access any city, county, or state law enforcement data 
showing the number of truant or runaway American Indian juve- 
nile females. 

In 2007, the Minnesota Office of Justice Ih-ograms conducted an 
online human trafficking survey with service providers, nurses, and 
law enforcement statewide. Twelve respondents reported working 
with a total of 345 American Indian female victims of sex traffick- 
ing over the previous three years.^'' In response to OJP’s 2008 hu- 
man trafficking survey, twelve service providers reported working 
with a total of 79 American Indian sex trafficking victims in the 
three-year period prior to the interview.^The .significant difference 
in the 2007 and 2008 numbers, which overlap by two years, sug- 
gests that one or more ofthe 2007 providers did not participate in 
the 2008 survey. These numbers were also estimates, since most 
respondents did not use a systematic method to track the number 
of Native victims.*^*'''’ 

In the absence of data to establish prevalence, estimates by ad- 
vocacy groups working with women and girls in prostitution are 
often considered the most reliable. At Breaking Free, a non-profit 
organization .serving women iind girls in prostitution. Executive 
Director Vednita Carter has estimated that between 8,000 to 1 2,000 
Minnesota women and children of all races are involved in prosti- 
tution on any given night, statewide.’”’^' PRIDE (from Prostitution 
to Independence. Dignity and Equality), a program ofthe Family 
and Children Service of Minneapolis, estimates that there are at 
least 1.000 juveniles currently in prostitution in Minnesota.’^ Nei- 
ther of these advocacy organizations provided estimates for differ- 
ent racial group-s. 

In contrast to the absence of published reports on Native women's 
and girls’ involvement in the sex trade in the U.S., there have been 
a fair number of Canadian .studies on Aboriginal women’s and girls’ 
involvement in prostitution and other forms of commercial sexual 
exploitation. In ail of the studies identified for inclusion in this re- 
port. the number of prostituted Native women and girls identified 
through the research was hugely disproportionate to their represen- 
tation in the population. A national study involving 22 communi- 
ties acros.s Canada found that Aboriginal children represented up 
to 90 percent of children in the sex trade in some communities.” 
More recently, Canadian youth crime expert Michael Chettleburgh 
estimated that 90 percent of all urban Canadian teenagers in pros- 
titution are Aboriginal.'* In five surveys of street-involved youth 
across British Columbia between 2000 and 2006. the McCreary 
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Centre Society, a non-profit community-based youth health re- 
search and youth engagement organization, found: 

The proportion of female Aboriginal street youth increased 
from 38% in the 2000 survey to 56% in the 2006 survey. 
S5- Across al! five surveys, 34-57% of the .street youth report- 
ing involvement in prostitution were Aboriginal. 

^ Of the street youth that were Native females, the various 
surveys found that 24-56% had been prostituted,-'’ 

Involvement in the Internet Sex Trade 

Several of the advocates attending the regional round tables de- 
scribed younger Native girls' use of technology and experiences 
with being caught up in the internet-based sex trade, The advo- 
cates identified Craigslist as a site commonly used to prostitute 
Native girls and w-omen, and noted pimps’ use of the internet to 
recruit Native teen girls from the Twin Cities for the stripping and 
prostitution circuit in the northern part of the state during hunting 
and tourist seasons. A Minneapolis police officer with extensive 
experience working with prostitution crime confirmed that in the 
Twin Cities, Craigslist is a primary venue for the commercial sex- 
ual exploitation of Native women and underage girls, Canadian 
research has also found Native women and girls involved in online 
pornography. In Vancouver. British Columbia, almost two-thirds 
(64%) of the prostituted women inteiviewed for a study (over half 
of whom were Aboriginal) reported having had pornography made 
of them.** 

In 1999, the Hofstede Committee Report on juvenile prostitution in 
Minnesota called attention to the ease with which Johns could use 
the Internet to download naked images of underage girls, converse 
with their pimps, make appointments, and still retain anonymity. 
The Committee noted that law enforcement was challenged in two 
ways: determining the girls' ages, and distinguishing between le- 
gal escorts and prostituting women.*^A recent study of prostituted 
women and girls in Chicago found that almost ten percent w'ere in 
contact with Johns through the Internet, specifically Craigslist. In 
addition to the online sex trade options described 10 years earlier 
by the Hofstede Committee, Johns were also able to access live, 
interactive strip shows and sex shows via web-cam, still relatively 
invisible to law enforcement.*’ 

Patterns in Eiiteritig the Sex Trade 

Age of Entry 

Ten years ago, the Hofstede Report on juvenile sex trafficking re- 
ported that 14 was the average age at which girls entered prostitu- 
tion in Minnesota.*'* In the past few years, Vednita Carter. Execu- 
tive Director of Breaking Free, has described the average age of 
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entry into prostitution as !3, but she recently announced that her organization is 
seeing a larger number of younger girls.*^ At the round tables hosted by MIWRC 
in Duluth and Minneapolis, advocates reported that the Native women and girls 
they work with have entered prostitution and other types of commercial sexual 
exploitation at various ages related to specific life circumstances. Most agreed 
that Native girls in prostitution enter the sex trade around the age of 1 3, but some 
noted that women in their late 20s and early 30s enter the sex trade to support their 
children when their 5-ycar eligibility for public assist^ce has ended and they are 
unable to find jobs. 

Of the 37 Native women and girls repoiling commercial sexual exploitation dur- 
ing intake at the Minnesota Indian Wonten's Resource Center, almost half (42%) 
were 15 or younger when they first entered the sex trade, and over 20 percent 
were 1 2 or younger. One 1 4-year-old had been tratlicked into pornography at the 
age of 1 1, reporting that she had been photographed or filmed for pornography 
10 times in the previous six months. Almost one-fourth (24%) of the incoming 
clients reporting involvement in prostitution had entered at age 27 or older, w'hich 
supports the advocates’ emphasis on Native mothers’ vulnerability when their 
public assistance eligibility has ended. 

In Seattle, an area similar to Minneapolis in its population of low-income 
American Indian.s, findings from studies of women and girls in prostitution 
found similar early age.s of entry. 

^ In one study with women and girls in street prostitution, escort services, 
strip clubs, phone sex, and massage parlors, 100% had entered the sex 
trade between the ages of 12 and 14.** 

^ A study published in June 2008 found that girls entered prostitution 
around the age of 12 or 13.*’ 

No research was identified that estimated the age of entry for prostituted American 
Indian girls or women in the U,S, However, several Canadian studies repoiled the 
average age of Aboriginal girls entering the sex trade as 14, noting that some 
.start as early as the age of nine.**'*’’-^”-^’ The most recent Canadian research we 
identified suggests that Aboriginal girls are entering prostitution at younger ages 
than in years past. Citizen groups conducting safety pairoLs in Winnipeg have 
reported children as young as eight years old being approached on the street or in 
back lanes by men in vehicles, presumably for the purpose of .sexual exploitation.*’'* 
A 2002 study by the Urban Native Youth Association in Vancouver also found 
commercial sexual exploitation of children as young as nine, with 11-13 being the 
average age of entering prostitution.'” 
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Stripping, Exotic Dancing, and Escort 

The advocatc.s attending the two regional round tables described bars and strip 
clubs as prime recruiting grounds for pimps, asserting that bar and club owners 
are often complicit. In both Duluth and Minneapolis, advocates mentioned a “cir- 
ciiif’ moving Native girls recruited as ’’dancers” to various strip clubs throughout 
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the state and sometimes to other states. A study involving interviews with dancers 
in rural Midwest strip clubs found that in addition to working as strippers, many re- 
ported being required to accept deluding treatment by customers, provide the club 
manager with sex during the “job interview,” and allow the manager to prostitute 
them to customers.^ 

At the round tables, advocates in Minneapolis and Duluth reported that once Native 
girls begin dancing in strip clubs, they are quickly taken over by a pimp who moves 
them from place to place, prostituting them out of the bars and clubs in the circuit. 
Findings from tiie 2007 and 2008 surveys of advocates and law enforcement person- 
nel conducted by the Minnesota Office of Justice Programs support the round table 
advocates’ reports. In both OJP surveys, respondents reported that traffickers were 
moving Native female victims from reservations to the Twin City metro and other 
cities, from one city to another, and from Minnesota to another state.‘^’-®^ 

Regardless of what part of the sex trade girls enter, research has found that they are 
frequently involved in more than one type of commercial sexual exploitation, and 
pimp.s are usually involved in recruiting or “managing” them. A study in Chicago 
found that 28 percent of prostituted girls started as escorts when first recruited, and 
at the time of the interview 41 percent were w'orking for an escort service. Almost 9.J 
percent of those that entered Uie sex trade via an e,scort service had a pimp at recruit- 
ment. In addition to involvement in prostitution via escort bii.sinesse.s, 43 percent were 
also trading sex at private parties and 68 percent were also trading sex at a hole!.®" 

Canadian research has found similar patterns. Aboriginal girls are often recruited as 
dancers in their c^ly teens and then moved across Canadian provinces for “dance 
shows,” where they quickly enter prostitution. Eventually losing tie.s with their com- 
munities, they become even more vulnerable as they age. and are often moved by 
pimps into more dangerous areas of the sex trade. Similar to the U.S. studies, most 
are involved in multiple areas of the sex trade. A study in Victoria, BC found Aborigi- 
nal and other women in prostitution involved in one or more other types of commer- 
cial sexual exploitation, including street prostitution, strip bars, and escort agencies, 
Though they represented only two percent of the region's population, 15 percent of 
the women and girls in escort services were Aboriginal."’’ 

Recruitment by Pimps and Gangs 

At the round tables, advocates reported that a significant number of the prostituted 
Native girls and women they see were i-ccruited into the sex trade by pimps (male 
and female), gang members (male and female), or Native girls or women managed by 
pimp,s. Advocates in both Duluth and Minneapolis de.scribed the w'ays that pimps and 
their recruiters target the most vulnerable American Indian girls and women: 

9 Recruiting young Native girls at parties in houses that are deliberately set up 
for recruitment purposes— -on I'escrvation.s, in Duluth, and in the T'win Cities 
» Inviting young Native girls on reservations or in Duluth to go on a road trip 
or to a part\', taking them further and further from home until they have lost 
all contact with people that might help them escape 
9 Posing as “boyfriends” interested in a long-term commitment, then convinc- 
ing the girls to begin stripping or prostituting to “help out" 
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Promising giiis “quick money” and a glamorous career as a dancer, then 
using force or persuasion to convince them to begin prostituting 
Approaching girls ages 12-14 on tlie street in poor neighborhoods to 
offer money for nude photos, work as “exotic dancers,” or other sex-re- 
iaied activities 

^ Coercing Native women and girts under their control to enter shelters 
and drop-in centers for homeless youth, to recruit Native women and 
girls in desperate need of shelter and safety 

Similar to what advocates reported at the round tables, a study with adolescent 
girls in corrections placement for prostitution in the Midwest found that they 
had been approached by pimps and recruiters in many locations: while walking, 
hanging out with friends on the street or at corner stores, at friends’ homes, and 
even outside the juvenile Justice center while wailing to meet with a probation 
officer. 


A 2005 study of prostituted adolescent girls in /Vtlanta identified a two-stage 
strategy used by pimps to prepare a girl for prostitution, much like the process 
described by the advocates attending the round tables. Initially, the pimp makes 
the girl fee! attractive and valued, develops a sexual relationship with her, spends 
money on her, introduces her to drugs, and constantly assures her that she is 
"special.” By the end of this first phase, the girl has formed a deep attachment 
to her “protector” In the second phase, the pimp moves her around to eliminate 
her relatiomhips with family and others, then breaks her will and self-esteem 
through physical and verbal abuse. At this point, the girl has no option to refuse 
when the pimp pre.ssures her to begin prostituting. The study found that women 
played multiple roles in this process: pimps, recruiters, groomers, watchers (who 
make sure girls get to and from their assigned locations), and wife-in-laws (other 
women trafficked by the same pimp living together and managed by either the 
pimp or the woman close,st to him).“” 

Similar to the advocates’ de.scriptions at the round tables and studies in the U.S., 
Ctmadian research has found that pimps coerce Native women and girls under 
their control to approach friends and peers with tales of a better, more glamorous 
life.style in the sex trade, Also similar to the accounts of the Minnesota advocates. 
Canadian studies have found that pimps recruit Aboriginal girls by inviting them 
to partie,s at “trick pads,” providing them with drugs, and then trafficking them 
for prostitution,"^'"’ A 2004 Canadian report indicated that drug dealers and 
gang members have taken over most pimp-controlled prostitution, some using 
the same grooming process that is seen in finesse pimping, and in 2005, Cana- 
dian school administrators reported that pimps and their recruiters have begun 
targeting adolc.scent Native girls on school grounds."* "’ 

Advocates attending the round tables in Duluth and Minneapolis reported that in 
most cases, a Native girl or woman controlled by a pimp described that person 
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as her boyfriend. The advocates described the types of pimps and recruiters they have 
most frequently encountered in their work with prostituted Native giris and women: 

0 African-American men from Chicago (usually affiiiated with Gangster Dis- 
ciples) who appear In Duluth at various limes of the year to take over and 
organize prostitution in the area 

iSs Latino and American Indian members of Latino gangs in Minneapolis, often 
girls' boyfriends 

# Native Mob members who move back and forth between Duluth and Min- 
neapolis 

^ Native girls and women in a 'Ting" managed by a gang-aftiiiated pimp 

'Sf Native girls and women who are gang members themselves and are trying to 
raise their status in the gang by forcing other girls and women into prostitu- 
tion as a source of revenue for the gang 

© Landlords targeting Native women with children, forcing them or their chil- 
dren Into prostitution by threatening the family with rent increases and/or 
eviction 

The data collected from incoming MlWRC clients over a 6-month period also reflect 
guerilla recruitment (recruitment by force) by prostitution rings and gang members. 
Whenever incoming MlWRC clients met the slate definition of a trafficking victim, 
MIWRC staff asked them to describe any factors that might put them at risk of re-in- 
volvement in commercial sexual exploitation. Eighty percent of the younger women 
and adolescent girls reported tliat they were at risk of further commercial sexual ex- 
ploitation due to fear of violence against themselves or others; one specifically said 
she had been trafficked into prostitution by a gang. 

Findings from the 2007 Minnesota Student Survey strongly suggest that American 
Indian girls in Minnesota are more affected by gangs than girls in the general popula- 
tion. Girls identifying as “Indian only" in the Minnesota Student Survey also reported 
concern about gang activity at their schools: 32 percent of 6* grade and 26 percent of 
9"’ grade Native girls reported that illegal gang activity was a problem at their school, 
compared to 1 6 percent of girls in the general population. Minnesota Student Survey 
participant responses also showed that 28 to 33 percent of Native girls in the 6‘^ grade 
had been threatened at school in the previous 12 months, compared to 20 percent of 
girls in the general population. It cannot be determined how frequently these threats 
are pan of guerilla recruitment, but they clearly indicate Native girls’ lack of safety 
at school. 

Gang research in the U.S. and Canada supports the advocates’ stories of Native girls 
trafficked into prostitution by gangs. In 200 1 , an international study of the commercial 
sexual exploitation of minors in the U.S., Canada, and Mexico found significant gang 
involvement. The research team reported that girls affiliated with Native gangs were 
expected to provide male gang members with sex on demand. ’“A Minnesota study 
of gang members conducted from 1995 to 1998 involved interviews with 100 current 
and former gang members, 14 of whom were Native members of Latin Kings, Vice 
Lords. Gangster Disciples, and Native Mob. Most of the Native girls participating in 
the study reported that they provided male gang members with sex on demand and/or 
were trafficked for drugs and money. Several Native male gang members interviewed 
for the study reported their gangs’ use of guerilla pimping methods."^'’ 
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Recent U.S. studies suggest that Native gangs are growing rapidly, 
and expanding into drug trafficking activities. In Minnesota 
Public Radio reported that authorities estimated there were hun- 
dreds of young Native men on While Earth, Red Lake, and Leech 
Lake reservations that consider themselves part of a gang.”® In 
January 2009, the National Gang Intelligence Center announced 
that several American Indian gangs, particularly Native Mob, 
have expanded beyond Indian Country, on and off reservations. 
Native Mob was described as one of the largest and most violent 
Native American gangs operating in the United States, with most 
of its activity centered in Minnesota, Michigan, Wisconsin, North 
Dakota, and South Dakota. The report noted that Native Mob and 
other urban and suburban gangs in Minnesota are expanding their 
drug distribution activities, sometimes working in conjunction 
with Mexican drug trafficking and criminal otganizations.’" 

In 2007, the Native Women’s Association of Canada (NWAC) 
reported that Native girls were currently being “banged-in” by 
four different Native gangs, required to have sex with multiple 
members of the gang in order to become a member. "^A study in 
Winnipeg also found significant involvement of Native women 
and girls with gangs. Mo.st “gang girls” were between the ages 
of 14 and 24, though the fastest-growing segment was under the 
age of 16. Female Native gang members frequently used guerilla 
pimping methods to recruit girls for prostitution to increase their 
own statas in the gang, much like the stories told by the advocates 
at round tables.'*'^ 

As this report was being completed, a fluny of news articles de- 
scribed rapid expansion of Native gangs in Canada. Speakers at 
a May 2009 conference hosted by the National Aboriginal Gang 
Commission described Native gangsters’ growing involvement in 
drug trafficking and pro,stitution, branching out to own strip clubs 
and produce pornography. De Lano Gilkey, a gang expert from 
the U.S., warned conference attendees that addressing younger 
Native youth’s admiration of the gangster lifestyle is of critical 
importance, .saying “These wanna-bes are the gonna-bes.”"* 

Recruitment by family and friends 

The advocates at the round tables described a recent trend. Na- 
tive girls in their early teens recruiting their friends for stripping 
and/or prostitution by promoting the idea that the .sex trade is a 
glamorous way to make "quick money.” The intake data collected 
by MiWRC over a 6-month period also showed that in over half 
the cases of Native women and girls reporting that they had been 
involved in pro,stitution, a friend was the primary- recruiter, some- 
times managed by a pimp. 

One of the most disturbing findings of the round table discussions 
was the frequency of reports that Native adults were involved in 
trafficking their young female relatives. One of the Duluth advo- 
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cates reported that of the three Native pimps she had encountered in her work with 
prostituted Native women and girls, two were mothers trafficking their children, in 
both Duluth and Minneapolis, advocates indicated that being trafficked by a family 
member generally led to a girl seeking out a pimp so she could have access to her 
own money. 

The information collected from incoming MIWRC clients supports the advocates’ ac- 
counts. MfWRC staff report that new clients are frequently reluctant to admit family 
involvement in prostitution at intake, but many disclose this information after getting 
to know and trust program staff. Despite this reluctance, five ( 1 8%) of the 28 new cli- 
ents that disclosed involvement in prostitution and also identified their recruiter said 
that adult family members had prostituted them when they were children or young 
adolescents. 

Though we were unable to identify' any research that focused specifically on Native 
girls, some U.S. studies have found family involvement in prostituting their children 
while others have not. In a large study of commercially sexually exploited youth in 
the U.S., Canada, and Mexico, researchers found that molestation by family members 
was a common type of child sexual exploitation, but there was no mention of traf- 
ficking by family members."’ In contrast, research in Atlanta and Chicago identified 
significant involvement of families and friends in the sex trafficking of underage girls, 
One Atlanta study found that while pimps’ use of female recruiters was becoming 
increasingly common, these recruiters were frequently a girl’s peers or family mem- 
bers, male and female. In some cases, they were siblings only slightly older than the 
girls being recruited.‘-’A Chicago study found that 19 percent ofthe prostituted wom- 
en and girls in the sample had been recruited by a friend, and 10 percent had been 
recruited by a family member, most often a sister or a cousin.’^’ Recent research in 
Ohio also found that underage girls were usually recruited for prostitution by a friend 
or a friend of a friend who worked lor a pimp, often someone they knew from their 
neighborhoods. Some researchers have reported that youth in conflict with their 
families frequently have friends and siblings already in pro-stitution, and that many 
of these youth become involved in prostitution as a way to assert their autonomy and 
make money at the same 

Canadian research with prostituted Native women and youth has reported findings 
very similar to the advocates’ stories at round tables and the data collected from in- 
coming MIWRC clients. One Canadian study of 150 commercially sexually exploited 
Aboriginal youth found that they often had friends w'ho had told them about the “easy 
money” and the potential to have some control over their lives by entering the sex 
trade. Other Canadian studies have found family-based sex trafficking to be quite 
common in some Aboriginal communities.'” In one study with 45 Native women 
in prostitution, almost one-fourth were from families involved in prostitution: five 
had .sisters in prostitution, four had mothers in prostitution (one of whom also had a 
prostituting ^ndmother), two had fathers that were pimps, and one had a father that 
pimped both his wife and his daughter.'” 
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Factors that Facilitate Eriity 



Generational Trauma 

At both round tables, advocates kept returning to the impact of historical 
trauma and the cultural loss resulting from it as they talked about the unique 
vulnerability of American Indian girts to commercial sexual exploitation 
and the absence of safety in Native girls' lives. Thou^ a significant body 
of research in the U.S. links generational trauma to substance abuse, child 
abuse, and violence in American Indian communities, we were not able to 
identify any that describes the role of historical trauma in the commercial 
sexual exploitation of American Indian women and girls. 

Several Canadian studies with prostituted Aboriginal women and girls in 
Canada have also found historical trauma and generational trauma to play 
important roles in Native girls’ entry into the sex trade. In her findings from 
research with sexually trafficked Aboriginal girls, Anupriya Sethi described 
the legacy of colonization and residential schools as a root cause of their 
vulnerability to recruitmenl for prostitution.'*’ In a study of prostituted 
Aboriginal youth in 22 Canadian communities, the Native researchers that 
conducted the research reported that every youth participant in their focus 
groups spoke of the physical, sexual, and/or emotional abuse they had ex- 
perienced in their home lives. The re.searchers found that the parents, rela- 
tives. other caregivers, and neighbors in these youth’s lives all suffered from 
the legacy of cultural fragmentation, unable to break the cycle of pain and 
despair and turning to alcohol, drugs, and violence to deal with feelings of 
hopelessnes.s,’-'* 

The advocates attending the MIWRC round tables emphasized that though 
each of the facilitating factors described below is an influence that increases 
the likelihood of a Native girl entering the sex trade, every one of them is a 
result of historicai/gonerational trauma and cultural loss. 


Who recruited MiWRG clients into 
prostitution (those that named their 
recruiter) {n= 28 )* 




5 

• tSN 

1 n% 


‘ Nine clients that reported invoivement in prosiiiu- 
lion did not identify the person that recruited them, 
and several clients were recruited by two people 
acting together, so percentages add to more than 
100%. 


.-i hi qfihc women who an’ heifig prosiUuied. 
it'sjiixl. the hoUom line, that (here. The 
majority of (he ihm it meanx that it 'd need to 
recognize where ihix came J'rom in our com- 
tnijtiiiies. J mean. American Indian people say 
o\’er and over again .'This is not haw t-i’j? treat 
our childivn. This is not w^here ant ax far ax 
rexpeciing youik ’And i (hink tradUUmally that 
ii'as' true, hut something dramatic like genocide 
huftpemd. U was like a nuclear homh.- so the., 
war site is exactly the he.xt exmtpk of what hap' . 
jKtned to our communities. [Advocate] 


Runaway, Thrown Away, and/or Homeless 

The vast majority of advocates attending the round tables described home- 
lessness as the major factor in Native girls and women’s entry into the sex 
trade, whether it be a result of running away from home to seek glamour in 
the big city, leaving home to escape violence and abuse, or losing housing 
because of poverty. Native gir!.s' responses to the 2007 statewide Minnesota 
Student Survey support the advocate.?’ accounts of Native girls’ risk related 
to running away and homelessness: 25 percent of Q'Ngrade Native girls re- 
ported having run away at least once in the previous 12 months, compared 
to 1 ! percent of girls in the general population. 

Some advocates talked about their own and other Native women’s experi- 
ences in prostitution, reflecting that trading sex can seem like a reasonable 
choice when there w'a,s no other way to support and sustain yourself or your 
children. At both round tables, the advocates also identified the need for safe 
shelter as the strongest force keeping Native girls and women in prostitution 
when they want to leave it. 
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Girls that ran away in the past 12 months, 
statewide* 



'2007 Minnesota Student Survey 


Girls’ reports of sexual abuse at home, 
statewide* 

I n. 

n rnm^tk. 



’2007 Minnesota Student Survey 



Studies with prostituted women and girls in the U.S. h.ave con- 
sistently found that 50 to 75 percent ran away ifoni home as 
adolescents^’®-’^® In the Hennepin County study with women 
on probation for prostitution described earlier, 61 percent of the 
participants reported that they had run away when they wej-e mi- 
nors, most frequently because of "family problems."'^' Children 
of the Night, a national organization that works to rescue chil- 
dren from prostitution, says that of the one and one-half million 
children that run away each year in the U.S., it is safe to estimate 
that about one-third wilt have some type of involvement with 
prostitution and/or pornographi'.”- 

Research has consistently found that w-hen youth run away from 
home with no place to go, it is usually because of parental ne- 
glect, physical or sexual abuse, family substance abuse, and/or 
family violence.’”'’”-'^^'’’^ In one study, 43 percent of runaway 
adolescents said they had left home because of physical abuse, 
and 24 percent reported leaving because of sexual abuse. A 
1999 study with runaways in medium-sized Midwest cities 
found that: 

■ft 8 1 % had been pushed or grabbed in anger by an adult in 
their home 

« 64% had been threatened with a gun or knife 

•a 59% felt neglected 

I? 28% were abandoned by their parents for at least 24 
hours 

2 1 % had been forced by a caregiver to engage in a sex- 
ual activity.”* 

The National Center for Missing and Exploited Children re- 
ported that up to 77 percent of prostituted teens ran away from 
home at least once before turning to prostitution to meet survival 
needs.”® 

Runaway and thrown-away youth have very few legitimate 
ways to pay for their basic needs. Getting a job is very difficult 
without an address, phone number, high school diploma, work 
experience, or references, and even if they succeed, they usually 
do not have the identification needed to open a checking account 
or cash a check. Some fear being sent hack home if they use 
their real name or home address.”®'”’ 

Research with Aboriginal youth in Canada has also identified 
running away from home and homelessness as major risk factors 
for entering prostitution. One study that analyzed 400 youths’ 
social services case files in two large Canadian cities found that 
while 44 percent of the Aboriginal youth that ran away at leas! 
once had begun prostituting, only 1 3 percent of Aboriginal youth 
that never ran away entered the sex trade. 
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Homelessness, whether it occurs as a result of running away, 
being thrown away, or because of family poverty, has also been 
identified as a primary risk factor for the commercial sexual 
exploitation of youth in the U-S.*'*’ One study found that being 
homeless for more than 30 days is the single most determining 
factor in young children and teens entering prostitution, and 
youth advocacy groups report that homeless youth can expect 
to be approached by a pimp, John, or drug dealer within 36 
hours when they are first on the street. 

In the 2006 Wilder Research statewide study of homelessness, 
non-reservation American Indians represented 28 percent of 
the unaccompanied youth ages 17 or younger in outstate Min- 
nesota and 12 percent in the Twin Cities area, though they 
represent only two percent of Minnesota’s total youth popula- 
tion.’'*’ Over the years that the Wilder Research has conducted 
this study (every three years since 1994), there has been a 100 
percent increase in the proportion of American Indians in the 
category "unaccompanied homeless youth,” from 10 percent tn 
1994 to 20 percent in 2006.*'*'* Si-xty percent of the participating 
Native girls ages 1 7 and younger reported having left home to 
be on their own by the age of 13. 

in research with commercialiy sexually exploited youth in 
Canada, interviewers found vary high rates of homelessness 
prior to entering prostitution, and also while in prostitution. In 
Winnipeg, where a significant proportion of prostituted youth 
are Aboriginal, researchers found that 86 percent of prostituted 
youth had been homeless for 40 days or more.'^' The McCreary 
Centre Society reported similar findings from five surveys of 
British Columbia street-involved youth that it conducted be- 
tween 2000 and 2006. An average of 61 percent of youth across 
all five surveys reported a great need for safe housing.'*’ Other 
McCreary Centre Society findings that were consistent across 
several surveys include: 

^ 34-57% of prostituted youth on the street were Aborig- 
inal 

34-44% of younger prostituted youth were living or 
had recently lived in precarious housing situations (on 
the street, couch-surfing, and staying in shelters, transi- 
tion houses, hotels, squats, abandoned buildings, tents, 
and cars), 

50% of older prostituted youth had lived in precarious 
housing during the past year 

95% of older prostituted youth had lived in precarious 
housing at some point in time.'** 

Studies in the U.S. and Canada have found that 84 to 90 per- 
cent of adult women in prostitution are currently homeless or 
have been homeless in the past.'*^-'** In Vancouver, one study 
in which over half of the participants were Aboriginal women 
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Percent of Hennepin County families in poverty by 
race and Hispanic ethnicity’® 





Poverty-related reasons homeless Native girls and 
women left stable housing" 
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‘Based on anaiysis of the non-resorvation American indian fe- 
male subset of the 2006 Homelessness in Minnesota data, pro- 
vided by Wilder Research, 
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found ihai 86 pcrc<;ni of prostituted women had been or were currently homeless, 
and all of the \someo that were interviewed cited safe housing as a current, urgem 
need.'** 


At the round tables hosted by MlWRC. advocates reported that American Indian 
women with children living in poverty are at especiall)' high risk of being trafficked 
into prostitution, especially by landlords who threaten them with rent increases or 
refuse to provide the diKumemation (hey need to receive government subsidies. Tlte 
information collected from incoming MlWRC clients supports (he advocates’ reports, 
with onc'fourth disclosing that they had traded $e\ for shelter. 

Nationally, communities of color are signihcantly over-represented In poverty statis- 
tics. From 2001-2004, the poverty rate for American Indians, calculated as a 3-year 
average, was 25.3 percent, higher than any other group in the nation.'” By the end 
of 2008. the non-Hispanic While poverty rate had dropped to 8.6 percent, while the 
American Indian rate had risen to 27 I percent, the Hispanic and Asian rates had ris- 
en to a lesser degree (1.5% and 0.7%, respectively), and the Black rate had dropped, 
sligitlly (down 0.2%).'^ 

Counly-Icvel 2008 Census figures are not available, hut even prior to the eurreni eco- 
nomic downturn, the 2000 U.S. Census found that 47 percent of Native (innilies im 
Merinepiu County were headed by a single mother, and over 40 percent of those hoase- 
holds. home to onc-ihird of all Native children in the county, lived in poverty.'^ In the 
2007 Wilder Research homelessness survey, two-ihirds of the non-reservation home- 
less Native vvomen and 20 percent of the homeless Native girls under the age of 17' 
were mothers: dose to one-third reported leaving their most recent regular housing for 
reasons related to poverty.'*' 

Repeated Exposure to Abuse, Exploitation, and 
Violence 

.At the round tables hosted by MlWRC. the advocates in both Duluth and Minneapolis 
reported that Native girls and women with extensive histories of abuse, exploitation, 
and violence are extremely vulnerable to being reeruhed into the sex trade. Advocates 
described four types of experiences that they saw most frequently In Native girls traf- 
ficked into prostitution: 

o Physical and sexual abuse in childhood 

tb Severe parental neglect as a child or teen 

^ Physical and sexual violence in early dating relationships 

O' Constant exposure to sexual exploitation and violence in their neighborhoods 

Advocates at both round tables reported that most if not all of the prostituted Native 
women and girls they encountered had been sexually abused as children, and often, 
these victims had run away from home and entered the sex trade because of that abuse. 
The advocates also emphasized tla: negative impact of childhood sexual abuse on NV 
five girls' ability to recognize or prevent their own explouation by others. 
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Other studies in the U.S. support the advocates’ accounts, finding that 60 to 73 percent of youth in 
prostitution and 55 to 90 percent of prostituted adult women were sexually abused in their homes 
as children. Physical abuse at home has also been identified as a major risk factor for 
youth entry into the sex trade in Canada, the U.S., and Mexico.’^ Studies with runaway ado!e.9cents 
have found that the more abuse the adolescent has experienced at home, the more time she will 
spend on her own, the more likely .she will have friends who sell sex, and the more likely she will 
be to abuse drugs and alcohol.''-’’ Canadian research has found similarly high rates of physical 
and sexual abuse among prQ.stiluted Aboriginal youth and women; 

80% of prostituted youth were physically, sexually, emotionally, and verbally abused by 
parents, family friends, neighbors, and peers in their home communities, which caused 
them to run away -with no safe place to go.”'* 

^ Almost three-fourths of women in street prostitution, 52% of whom were Aboriginal, re- 
ported physical abuse in childhood; 82% reported sexual abuse as a child.*” 

^ 41% of youth on probation for prostitution in two large Canadian cities reported parental 
neglect, compared to five percent of non- Aboriginal youth.”^ 

Finding,s from the 2007 Minnesota Student Sur\'ey suggest that Native girls in Minnesota experi- 
ence much higher levels of childhood abuse than their peers in the general population. Overall, 
American Indian d'^'-gradc girls' rates of reported physical abuse at home were close to double the 
rate of their peers in the genera! population. In all age groups (6*, 9'^ and 12“’ grades). Native girls' 
rates for reponing sexual abuse at home were double those of girls In the general population. 

American Indians have the highest rates of reported child maltreatment in the nation and the state, 
and the highest rates of foster placement in both as well. These arc some findings from government 
reports: 

Nationally, American Indian children have the highest rates of victimization in the na- 
tion — 21.7 children per 1,000, compared to the white rate of 10.7 children per 1,000.*” 

Of the children for whom maltreatmem reports were made, American Indians and Alaska 
Natives were 20 times more likely than white children to be detennined to be maltreat- 
ed.'” 

In both 2007 and 2008. statewide rates of American Indian child maltreatment reports were 
more than six times Native children’s representation in the population.'”-'” 

0 American Indians also had the higltest 2007 and 2008 statewide rates of recurring maltreat- 
ment at twelve-month follow-up.'”-'” 

Though 62% of the 2008 American Indian child mailt eatment reports in Minnesota were 
for neglect, Native rates of reported physical abuse, sexual abuse, and medical neglect 
were also higher than lho.se of any other group.'” 
ia As of April 2009, American Indian children accounted for 10% of child maltreatment vic- 
tims statewide, more than six times their representation in the child population.'*® 

^ In 2007. American lndian.s represented 12 percent of all children in foster care but only one 
percent of the state's child population.'*' 

In Hennepin County, which has the largest concentration ofAmerican Indian children in the slate, 
Native children represented 8% of the confirmed child maltreatment cases, more than 6 times their 
representation in the county’s child population.'®^ An even higher proportion (9%) of the children 
in Hennepin County foster care were American Indian, more than four times their representation in 
the county’s child population-'®’ 
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Child maltreatment by race, statewide 2008' 
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American Indian youth also have the highest rates of out-of-home placement in Minnesota. In 2008, Native chi 
dren represented 12 percent of all children in foster care but only one percent ofthe state's child population, 1 
Hennepin County, the most racially and ethnically diverse county in Minnesota, nine percent of children in fostt 
care in 2007 were American Indian, more than four times their representation in the total child population.'*^''*'’ 


Though the number of Native children separated from their families is itself alarming, foster placement is also 
risk factor for entering the sex trade. In their book Being Heard: The Experiences of Young Women in Prostiti 
lion, GorkoH' and Runner reported that 63 percent of prostituted girls and young women in their study had bee 
involved with the child protection sy.stem as children. Over three-fourths had been in foster and group home; 
often for many years.'*’ 


Homeiess Native females’ experiences with abuse, neglect, and violence 
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Girls reporting that a family member physically 
assaulted another family member* 


Girls reporting sexual assault by a date. 

statewde" 









20Q7 Minnesota Student Survey 



‘2007 Minnesota Student Survey. Sixth grade vgirls were not 
asked these questions, so no findings are repotted for that 
grade teveS- 


Girls reporting that they hit or beat up another 
person in the past 12 months* 


Girls reporting physical assault by a date, 
statewide* 
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*2007 Minnesota Student Survey 



'2007 Minnesota Student Survey, Sixth grade girls were not 
asked these questions, so no findings ara reported for that 
grade level. 


The 2006 Wilder RCvSearch study of homelessness also found high 
rates of childhood abuse and out-of-home placement among non- 
reservation homeless American Indian girls and women. Over one- 
fourth of the Native girls ages 12-17 (28%) and 24 percent of Na- 
tive females 1 8-20 reported having left foster care or a group home 
without a permanent place to go. Overall, almost 30 percent had 
lived in a group home at some point in time.*** 

Several of the advocates at the MlWRC round tables reported that 
Native girls’ con.stant expo.sure to violence and sexual exploitauion 
in their peer groups and neighborhoods causes them to view these 
threats to their safety as "no big deal.” Advocates in both Dulu- 
th and in .Minneapolis reported a growing number of Native girls 
and young adult women who consider "free-lancing,” prostitution 
without a pimp, to be a glamorous and exciting way to empow'er 
themselves and make quick money at the same time. 

Native girls’ responses to the 2007 Minnesota Student Survey re- 
flect significant violence in their live.s. In 6'\ 9’\ and 12* grades. 
Native girls’ rates of phy,sical and sexual abuse were double those 


fiv /jwve /cti//es tMf come in timi have diJficxiUks 
defining what they’ve been lh.nnigh...We had a young 
lady who ivav being held in Mexico for thm yean, and 
she didn't think that she was traumatized. [Advocate] 

Sexual exploitation for the yomg women and the girls 
HV work M’itli is such a secondary issue. If 's like, 'Help 
me find shelter, help me find food, help me find clinics . ' 
And then if you work with them long enough, it's ‘Oh 
yeah, (was sexually exploited. ‘ [Advocate] 

.4 majority of them hem been expos'cd to .nmiaTabttse. 
.And so, it's kind of like, they ’re making the decision now, 
they're in control of their bodies and they're, going to 
do what they need to do (o get what it is that they want. 
[AchmeateJ 

The idea ofliberalion. My bodv. mv choice. / can do it 
myseif.'All woman-run. )ou it wang mate Momeii ilKd 
know how to do these things and arc verv .skilled ai how 
to prevent more harm pom <.oming to themwT^ s \‘u 
so they’re banding togethei, ciealing all (..male .a.i s.i- 
vices. [Advocate! 
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MlWRC clients that know someone in the sex trade (n=95) 
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of their peers in the general population, they were more iikely than girls in the general 
population to report a family member physicaily assaulting another family member at 
home, and also more likely to report that they themselves had used physical violence 
against another person in the previous 12 months. 

Canadian research has found similar patterns. In a study In five areas of British Coluinhia, 
prostituted Aboriginal youth told interviewers that a cycle of violence has been normal- 
ized in their communities, and that it is impossible for many caught in that cycle to break 
the pattern."*^ In other Canadian studies. Aboriginal street youth described violence as 
part of their daily In the U.S., national research with over 1,200 runaway and 
thrown-away youth in shelters and living on the street found that about one-half of those 
staying in shelters and two-thirds of those living on the street carried a weapon, and one- 
fourth of the street youth said they had committed a violent act using a weapon,’’* 

Similar to the trend reported by the advocates, Canadian research has found that Native 
youth sexually exploited by family members at an early age often view the sex trade as a 
way to have some control over their lives. One study found that sexually exploited 
youth often saw no harm in being paid for sex, since it was taken for free when they were 
still at home.''”A second study reported that for many Aboriginal youth, the sex trade 
presents an illusion of escape and independence.”’ 

An international study in the U.S., Canada, and Mexico found that expo.sure to an 
existing prostitution zone and social groups that condone or tolerate child-adult sexual 
relationships are both key contributing factors in youth entering prostitution.”^ Canadian 
studies vvith prostituted Native women and youth reported similar findings. Many grew 
up in environments where prostitution was common, and some reported that their own 
sex trade involvement was a result of learned behavior and day-to-day survival in their 
families for generations.”' One Canadian researcher commented that an invitation from 
a man cruising by in his cm’ to watch an indecent act in exchange for cash can seem 
quite reasonable to an Aboriginal adolescent living in a poor neighborhood where street 
prostitution is concentrated and there are no legitimate jobs.”'” 
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Information collected from Native women and girls entering 
MlWRC programs supports the advocates’ reports that young 
Native girls are often exposed to the idea that prostitution is a 
"career option.” Almost half (46%) of the 95 women and girls 
screened for commercial sexual exploitation said they have a 
persona! friend in prostitution, and over one-fourth (26%) said 
they have a family member in prostitution. 0\'er one-fourth 
(28%) of the 95 women and girls entering MlWRC programs 
said they know someone who makes others sell or trade sex, 
almost half of these clients described the trafficker as their 
boyfriend. 

Addiction 

.Advocates attending the two MlWRC round tables described 
parental addiction as an important contributor to Native girls 
entering prostitution, but noted that pimps and gang members 
often provide Native girls and women with free drugs to get 
them addicted and then prostitute them. Advocates at both 
round tables agreed that personal addictions often keep Native 
women and girls in the sex trade long past the point when they 
want to leave it. 

In the Wilder Research study of homelessness in Minnesota, 
over half (56%) of the non-reservation Native girls age 21 and 
younger described their parents’ drug and alcohol use as the 
partial or main reason they were currentiy homeless.’^ A na- 
tional study of runaway and thrown-away youth found that 3 1 
percent of youth staying in shelters and 45 percent of those 
living on the street reported problematic substance use by a 
family member (most often a step-parent) during the 30 days 
prior to their leaving home. These youth reported that adult 
family members’ substance abuse made them more likely to 
get into arguments with the youth, to neglect or ignore them, 
or to hit them.^"^ The Michigan Network of Runaway, Home- 
less, and Youth Services described .similar finding.?, reporting 
that 41 percent of the youth they had served reported leaving 
home because ofan adult’s substance abuse.^"' 

Research has found that substance abuse is both a predictor 
for and a consequence of entering prostitution. In the U.S., na- 
tional rescvarch with 200 prostituted Juveniles and adults found 
that 55 percent were addicted to drugs prior to entering the sex 
trade, 30 percent had become addicted following entry, and 
15 percent became addicted at the same time they entered.^®* 
Studies with prostituted Aboriginal women in Vancouver have 
also found that while drug use often facilitated entry' into pros- 
titution, participants’ use had escalated as a result of being in 
prostitution, and 60 percent were currentiy in prostitution to 
maintain a drug addiction, .A Montreal study with 165 fe- 


Giris reporting that a family member’s alcohol use 
repeatedly caused family, health, job, or legal 

problems, statewde* 



*2007 Minnesota Student Stiwey 


Girls reporting that a family members drug use 
repeated caused family, health, job, legal problems, 
statewide* 



'2007 Minnesota Student Survey 


Girls reporting first use of alcohol at age 12 or 
younger, statewide* 
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male street youth, none of whom were in prostitution at baseline, found at follow-up that 
substance abuse was a significant predictor for girls entering prostitution.'”’ 

In the Hennepin County study of women on probation for prostitution described earlier, 64 
|?ercent of American Indian women that provided drug use information at the time of arrest 
admitted currently using drugs and/or alcohol. One in five used both drugs and alcohol at 
the time of arrest, and half had received prior treatment for chemical dependency.””^ 

Even without pimp involvement, American Indian women are at particularly high risk for 
substance abuse, .A study in seven tribal communities found that parental alcoholism, sex- 
ual abuse, combined physical and sexual abuse, emotional abuse, and emotional neglect as 
a child each contributed to double the risk of alcohol dependence. Native women who had 
experienced four or more categories of these adverse experiences in childhood had seven 
times the risk of alcohol dependence.^” 

Alcohol poses a different type of prostitution recruitment risk for Native girls whose moth- 
ers used it while pregnant The Centers for Disease Control (CDC) currently use the term 
Fetal Alcohol Spectrum Disorders to describe three alcohol-related disorders; fetal alcohol 
syndrome (FAS), fetal alcohol effects (FAE), and alcohol-related neurodevclopmental dis- 
order (ARND). FAE encompasses behavioral and cognitive problems in children w'ho were 
prenatally exposed to alcohol, but who do not have all of the typical diagnostic features of 
FAS. Children with ARND might have functional or mental problems linked to prenatal 
alcohol exposure, including behavioral or cognitive abnormalities or a combination of the 
two.^” Advocates at both MIWRC round tables reported working with FASD-alTected Na- 
tive girls and women in prostitution. The advocates described FASD as a critical risk factor 
because it results in impaired judgment and impulsiveness, which puts them at veiy high 
risk of commercial sexual exploitation. Advocates also identified FASD as a factor affect- 
ing some Native parents that prostitute their children, and noted the prevalence of FASD 
among Native youth living in foster care. 

The CDC has reported that the fetal alcohol syndrome rate for American Indians is 30 
times the rate for whites.^'® The incidence of FASD in Canadian Native communititvs is 
similarly high.^"-*'^ Some studies have found that youth affected by FAS or FAE are par- 
ticularly vulnerable to sexual exploitation by pimps offering them free drugs at house par- 
ties. Once they are addicted and have significant drug debt, they are threatened and told 
they must work off their debt through prostitution. They are also extremely vulnerable to 
guerrilla recruitment strategie-s.-'^-^'" 


Girls reporting problematic substance abuse, statewide* 
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Research with FASD-affccted youth and adults has identified a 
number of impacts that signihcantty increase their vulnerability to 
commercial sexual exploitation; 

Teenagers and adults with FAS or FAE seem to ‘plateau’ 
academically and in daily functioning but their problems 
grow more serious as attention deficits, poor judgment, and 
impulsivity create obstacles to employment and stable liv- 

ing_2i5 

Adolescents and adults with FAS/FAE have been described 
as ‘innocent,’ ‘immature,’ and have been found to be easily 
victimized^'* 

S' FASD-afFected adults often suffer from substantial mental 
illness as well, including nia.ior depression, psychotic disor- 
ders, and anxiety disorders.-’’ 

^ 62 percent of people with FASD have had a disrupted school 
experience between the ages of 12 and 20.^’* 

90 percent have had mental health problems diagnosed.’’^ 

^ 40 percent of FASD-affecled youth ages 6-11, 48 percent 
of those ages 12-20, and 52 percent of those over age 21 
have exhibited inappropriate sexual behavior, and the same 
proportion of the three age groups have been sexually vic- 
timized.-'’® 

^ 79% of FASD-affected girls ages 12 and up have exhibited 
sexually inappropriate behavior.^-' 

Failure to Finish High School 

Research has found that a minors that have been expelled from 
school or are no longer interested in finishing school are at a high 
risk of becoming involved in prostitution.^^'* The Hennepin County 
study of 70 ■women on probation for prostitution reported simitar 
findings, Only one of the 17 American Indian women in the study 
sample had completed high school.^" 

Not completing high school is a major barrier to Native girls finding 
legal employment. Less than half of Minnesota’s American Indian 
students (41,4%) graduated on time in the 2006-2007 .school year, 
with 19 percent dropping out that year.-^* In the 2007 Minnesota 
Student Survey. American Indian girls were less likely than girls In 
the general population to report that they like school (74.9% gave 
positive responses), and the most likely to report truancy in the past 
30 days (44.5% reported being lruant)T^'’ Native youth detachment 
from school is also a problem in Canada. In Canada’s 2001 Census, 
62 percent of Aboriginal people living cm reserves and 48 percent of 
those living off-reserve had less than a high school education.^ Ca- 
nadian studies have also found that Native girls affiliated with gangs 
were typically two to three years behind their age cohort if they 
were still in .school, but few finished 10’’’ grade.^ One Canadian 
study found that while street-involved girls were more frequently in 



High school graduation rates, Minnesota public 
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Giris that thought about killing themselves during 
tne past year. Statewide' 


school than street-involved boys, those that were in prostitution 
were much less likely to be attending school than girls not in the 
sex tradc;^-’ 



Girls that tried to kill themselves during past year. 
Statewide' 



'2007 Minnesota Student Survey 



Girls that hurt themselves on purpose during the 
past year, Statewide* 



Mental and Emotional Vulnerability 

Advocates at both MIWRC round tables described mental 
health issues as a significant factor in Native girls' and women’s 
vulnerability to rccruiimein into the sex trade. Several advocates 
emphasized the mental health impacts of generational trauma 
on Native families, and by extension, the effect on Native girls’ 
emotional vulnerability. 

Among Native women, research has found that depression and 
post-traumatic stress disorder are frequently linked to a histoiy 
of child abuse, adult re-victimization (especially forced sex), 
and lifetime abuse.*^'”--'^ Exposure to racial discrimination has 
also been found to play a role Native girls’ mental health, often 
resulting in withdrawn iTehavior, anxiety, depression, and physical 
complaints related to stress.-” 
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In the 2007 Minnesota Student Survey. Native girls were more 
likely than girls in the general population to report that they had 
thought about suicide and that they had attempted suicide in the 
past 12 months. SAVE (Suicide Awareness Voices of Education) 
reports that the suicide rate for American Indian youth ages 1 0 to 
15 in Minnesota is two to three limes the rate of other groups in 
the state.”* In Canada, the 2003 completed suicide rate for Ab- 
original female youth ages 15 to 24 was almost 9 times that of 
female youth in the genera! population,”^ A recent study reported 
that 29 percent of American Indian teens in their sample believed 
they had only a 50-50 chance of living to age 35, compared to 10 
percent of white teens. ITiose that predicted a high likelihood of 
early death were also much more likely to engage in sub.sequcnt 
risky behavior.-’® 
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Self-injury (cutting/scraping, slashing, or burning) also appears to be a common be- 
havior among American Indian girls in Minnesota. In the 2007 Minnesota Student 
Survey, and grade American Indian girls reported having deliberately hurt 
themselves during the past year at twice the rates of girls in the general population. 
Studies with homeless youth in theU.S, have reported similar findings. In a study of 
428 street youth in Washington State, 14 percent of whom were American Indian, 
self-injurious acts were found to be extremely common. Over two-thirds (69%) of 
the youth reported that they had engaged in self-injury, which related to a his- 
tory of sexual abuse, physical abuse and/or neglect, and in the researchers’ w'ords, 
"deviant survival strategies. 

1 n Canada, research with prostituted Aboriginal adolescents found that almost one- 
third had engaged in self-harm (self-cutting or siashing).^* A Canadian study of 
incarcerated Canadian women who regularly engaged in self-harm found that 64 
percent were Aboriginal.-^'’ These are some of the reasons the research participants 
gave when asked what motivated them to cut or slash themselves: 

^ A cry for attention or nurturing 
'tS Seif-punishment or self-blame 
^ Coping with isolation or ioneline,ss 

Distracting themselves from or cleansing themselves of emotional pain 
® A way to feel again, or to re-conneci with reality 
Expression of painful life experiences 
^ Feeling in control, having power over self 

Barriei's to Exitii\^ the Sex Trade 

Umited Access to Emergency and Supportive 
Housing 

Studies of women and girl.s in prostitution cite a lack of safe shelter as a primary 
barrier to assisting those who want to leave the sex trade.^"^' In both Minneap- 
olis and Duluth, advocates reported that government funding agencies and other 
grantmakers impose infiexibie eligibility requirements and policies that effectively 
lock prostituted Native women and girls out of emergency shelter and transitional 
housing facilities. These policies and rules frequently sabotage advocates' efforts 
to help Native girts and women exit the sex trade. For instance, several advocaie,s 
described federal regulations that exclude anyone with a felony conviction from 
eligibility for public housing programs, 

Several advocates reported that local transitional housing programs ajid some do- 
mestic violence shelters refuse access to Native women and girls who disclose in- 
volvement in prostitution, even if they are attempting to escape a pimp’s violence. 
Minnesota stale law also allows landlords and managers of subsidized housing to 
refuse to rent to a person with a history of prostitution.^"’- 
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Absence of Other Options for Self-sufficiency 

As noted e^Mer in this report, most American Indian women and giris in the 
sex trade have not, completed hi^r school, so they rareiy have marketable 
job skills or a fonna! employTuent history. Tliough 90 to 95 |Dercen1. want to 
escape prostitution, most do not feel they have any other realistic options for 
consistently earning enough money to svsrvivc.**^ 

Distrust of Law Enforcement 

Advocates at both round tables described Native womens and giris" distrust 
of police, fear that they wall be atrested if they ask police for help, and fear 
that their trafficker would suffer no real conseqi(enee.s eveit if they did fie a 
complaint, provide evidence, and agree to lestity. Some Minneapolis advo- 
cates reported interactions with city police in whicit they or their clients felt 
they were not treated well. Advocates working with prostituted Native giris 
in Duluth expressed frustratioji tltat the FBI chose rtot to proseettie a recent 
case involving four trafficked underage girls even though the girls were will- 
ing to testify and Duluth police had gathered extensive evidence. Echoing the 
Duluth advocates’ accounts, Kathy Black. Bear at Rosebud Tribal Services 
in South Dakota reported that last year, an underage Rosebud gtri !iv.ing in 
Sioux Falls was trafficked to Mexico and kept there from January to March 
2008. Ms. Black Bear reported that the FBI declined to investigate the case, 
so the tribe hired a private investigator to travel to Mexico, who successfully 
found the girl and brought her home.^'*^ 

Conversations with Minneapolis police officers suggest that limited staff tim.e 
and budget constraints are often tlie reason that more piinps are hot inves- 
tigated.^-^’ One reported that cost tends to limit law enforcement efforts 
to the investig^ion of latge prostitution rings that traffic minors, especia.ily 
those that also traffic drugs, because prosecution is more likely to result in 
a conviction.®^ Minneapolis Police Department Precinct Inspector Lucy 
Gerold noted that most purchasers of sexual services apprehended by the 
police Iravc been allowed to plea bargain their sente.nce.s down to restorative 
justice.®’® In September 2008, Susan Segal, the Minneapoli.s City Attorney, 
reported that the her office was cutrently reviewing its plea bargain standards 
in “john cases,” and that prevention and treatment for prostituted .minor girls 
is the current focus of the department’s work and the direction taJeen in the 
prostitution review calendar with the court.®*'^ 

Similar to the Duluth advocates’ accounts, the .Demm- Fast reported that from 
1997 to 2006, federal prosecutors rejected almost two-thirds of reservation 
cases brought to them by FBI and Bureau of Indian Affairs investigators.®''' It 
was outside the scope of this report to get extensive input from law-enforce- 
ment personnel on this barrier, but a larger discussion o.r their perspectives 
should be included in future reports on this topic. 

Child ProteeJion Policies 

Some of advocates working w-ith adolescent giris reported encountering chal- 
lenges when child protection policies and priorities prevented opening a case 
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for an adolescent girl who was being prostituted or at extremely high risk of 
being prostituted. The scope and time frame for this report limited our abil- 
ity to access the perspectives of county child protection workers, but these 
should also be included in further discussions of this issue. 

Limited Resources for Support and Healing 

lack of services dcsigueu' for Native women and girls 

,i#i pto'kfiiiiiifin 

Advocates repeatedly emphasized the fact that very few of the programs 
and services available to prostituted Native women and girls are designed to 
meet their needs, especially if they have not yet reached the point where they 
have made a lirm commitment to leaving prostitution forever. Advocates also 
reported that program funders' requirements can restrict prostituted Native 
women’s and girls’ access to the types of support they need. 

The research literature suggests a significant lack of federal funding or state 
funding for assisting domestically trafficked adult women. Though the Traf- 
ficking Victims Protection Act provides for a grant program that local and 
state authorities can use to provide services to mostly U.S. citizen victims, 
those funds were never requested by the Department of Justice, and sub- 
sequently no programs were ever funded.-” Violence Against Women Act 
(VAWA) monies can be used for services to women in prostitution, but can- 
not be used for services to domestic victims of sex traffteking.^”--^ Victims 
of domestic violence and physical or sexual a.ssault are eligible for repara- 
tions through Victims of Crime Act (VOCA) funding, but not if they were 
"committing a crime or any misconduct that is connected with the inci- 
dent” — which automatically excludes prostituted women beaten or sexually 
assaulted by a pimp or a John. 

irfildeguate SupfWfi from the Mentaf Health System 

Earlier in this report, we described the overall emotional and mental vul- 
nerability of Native girls and women. Experiencing prostitution adds sig- 
nificant mental health consequences to pre-existing emotional problems. The 
advocates described many prostituted Native women and girls as living in 
a constant stale of fear that is based on very- real threat, with no access to 
appropriate mental health services. They reported that most mental health 
professionals have no experience providing services to prostituted women, 
who live in an environment where rape and injury are routine occurrences 
and there is no protection against either. 

Advocates also described misdiagnosis and over-diagnosis as significant 
problems for Native women and girts in prostitution or attempting to exit 
prostitution. Some questioned whether the criteria for certain mental health 
disorders were even appropriate for prostituted American Indian women and 
girls. 


Though recognizing a need for psychiatric and psychological services for 
Native women who are .severely traumatized, several of the advocates at the 
Minneapolis round table reported .significant discomfort with having to se- 
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cure a mental health diagnosis as a condition to obtain rapid client access to 
emergency or supportive housing. Some were also concerned that the mental 
health field could potentially becoming the favored approach for addressing 
prostitution. 

Rese^-ch has found that prostituted women and girls often dissociate to sur- 
vive psychologically, allowing their minds to distance themselves from experi- 
ences that are too much for them to process at the Some survivors of 

abuse describe this as “leaving your body.”"^*' However research has found that 
frequent dissociation can lead to a tack of connection in a person's thoughts, 
memory and sense of identity', which would significantly hamper a prostituted 
woman’s or girl’s ability to take steps to remove herself from a painful or dan- 
gerous situation.-^^ 

In a recent study with prostituting women in Vancouver, over half of whom were 
Aboriginal, 89 percent had at least one PTSD symptom, 81 percent reported at 
least three numbing and avoidance PTSD symptoms, and 85 percent reported at 
least two physiological hyper-arousal symptoms/''^ These included; 

^ Having a difficult time falling or slaying asleep 
Feeling more irritable or having outbursts of anger 

# Having difficulty concentrating 

^ Feeling constiintly "on guard" or like danger is lurking around every 
comer 

* Being "jumpy" or easily startled 

Dependency, Denial, and Distrust of Advocates 

Joe Parker, co-founder of a foundation that provides services to prostituted 
women and men, asserts that prostituted people's loyalty to a pimp must be 
viewed as a manifestation of Stockholm Syndrome, which has been described 
as a psychological condition common to hostage situations, in which the hos- 
tage becomes emotionally bonded to her captor.^^-''’^ Advocates at both round 
tables described the tendency of prostituted Native women and girls to insist 
that they are in pro,stituiion by choice, and to minimize or deny any hai-m they 
have experienced. The advocates emphasized the extensive period of time it 
lakes to build enough trust with prostituted Native women arid girls that they are 
even willing to consider that they are being exploited, and the longer period of 
time it takes until they become willing to leave the sex trade. Some advocates 
cautioned that prostituted Native women and girls have been manipulated and 
exploited most of their lives. They asserted that prostituted Native women and 
girls need to be offered ongoing options without any pressure, because any pro- 
gram that requires them to immediately adopt a new belief .system and/or way 
of thinking and behaving could trigger even higher levels of rni.strust. 

Fear, Shame, and the “Don't Talk " Rule 

During the round table discussions, several advocates commented that Native 
communities are often aware that certain families in the community are sexu- 
ally exploiting and trafficking their girls into prostitution, but ignore the signs 
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that this is occurring because they are reluctant to “interfere.” Long-time advocates 
described this as “the don't talk ruie.” and reflected that at one time, titis same silence 
existed around domestic violence in Native communities. 

Re.search with Native child victims of physical and sexual abuse, physical and sexual 
assault, and commercial exploitation supports the advocates' reports at round tables. In 
one study, American Indian Native survivors of childhood sexual abuse told researchers 
that when girls in their communities are sexually assaulted by a family member (or even 
a member of another Native family in the same community), reporting the assault often 
results in significant social repercussions, so most victims are too afraid to report.^ In 
recent interviews with sexual violence survivors, activists, and support workers in three 
regions of Indian Country (Standing Rock Sioux Reservation in North and South Da- 
kota, the State of Oklahoma, and the State of AUiska), Amnesty Internationa! found that 
a number of the Native women would only agree to be interviewed if their anonymity 
was guaranteed. These women described the barriers to reporting sexual assault as fear 
of breaches in confidentiality, fear of retaliation, and a lack of confidence that reports 
will be taken seriously or re.sult in perpetrators being brought to justice.**^ 

In the Canadian study with 150 commercially sexually exploited Aboriginal youth in 
22 communities described earlier, prostituted youth reported that prior to running away 
from home, they had no one they could Talk to about the physical and sexual violence 
they had experienced at the hands of family members and other adults in the com- 
munity. Similar to the advocate.?' accounts, these youth reported that people are often 
reluctant to “interfere.” The youth felt that either they would not be believed, or that 
telling someone would simply trigger new violence.^^ 

Absence of a Common, Evidence-based Approach 

In addition to those listed above, advocates described two additional barriers they have 
encountered in trying to determine what services and approaches would result in the 
best outcomes for prostituted Native women and girls. Both are related to a lack of a uni- 
form, evidence-based approach to working with prostituted Native girls and women. 

The first i,s the absence of appropriate training for anyone working with prostituted Na- 
tive women and girls, and trainers having cultural knowledge and e.xtensive experience 
in working with this population, Because addressing this issue is relatively nevv to Na- 
tive communities, advocates felt that no common language or body of knowledge has 
yet been established, Though they reported that participating in the round tables and 
sharing information and perspectives had significantly increased their own knowledge 
and awareness, they felt that training is extremely important for new advocates who 
have never been exposed to hearing stories of severe sexual and psychological violence. 
The advocates emphasized the importance of appropriate training to ensure that new 
advoeaie.s practice self-care and learn to balance compassion with good boundaries, as 
a way to prevent advocate burn-out and support good client outcomes. 

Another barrier noted by the advocates related to the lack of an evidence-based ap- 
proach to assisting Native women and girls in prostitution is a lack of systematic data 
collection that could help estimate the number involved in the various fonns of com- 
mercia! sexual exploitation, the number that meet the state’s legal definition for traf- 
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ficking. their c-uirent paths of entry, the prevalence of violence they are experiencing, and their needs 
while in prostitution and when trying to exit. Most of the advocates voiced a high level of in!ere.st in 
a collaborative data collection effort if MIWRC or a group of collaborators would provide a question- 
naire and teciuricaJ assistance, and enter and analyze those data. There was strong agreement that these 
data are essential for effective planning and services. 


Conclusions 

On July 22, 2009, MIWRC held a listening session with 33 Native community leaders and elders to 
discuss the draft of this report and to gather input on recommended action steps. Their comments are 
included in the following discussion. 

The Social Ecology of Native Girl's Vulnerability to Sex Trade 
Recruitment 

Social ecology is the study of people in their environment and the influence ofthat environment on hu- 
man development and behavior.^’ This theoretical mode! allows for examination of layered social and 
economic influences on Native children’s ability to develop the four beliefs described at the beginning 
of this summarj^ as essential for a coherent and resilient sense of self: 

« The world is predictable, meaningful, and fair 
® 1 am a worthy person 
» People are trustworthy. 

Overall, the information we gathered for this report demonstrates that the sex trafficking of Native 
women and girls is neither a new problem nor a rare occurrence. It is, however, a very complex prob- 
lem in it,s origins, activities, and solutions. In reviewing our findings, we recognized that a social ecol- 
ogy framework is a useful approach for summarizing the influences that contribute to Native girls’ and 
women’s involvement in the sex trade. Using a social ecology lens, we identified four major layers of 
influences that in combination make American Indian women and girls extremely vulnerable to sex 
trafficking; 

^ The impact of the majority society 
^ Neighborhood and community environments 
« The influence of family and friends 
^ The cumulative impact on the individual 
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Government actions 

The first and most pervasive layer of infiiience is that of the majority society. The historical review provided 
as context describe.? a series of U.S, government actions that contributed to the poverty and social problems 
that plague American Indian communities today. These include; 

The removal of Native people from their traditional land base to remote rural reservations, which 
forced them to become dependent on the U.S. government for food and other basic needs 
The large-scale removal of Native children from their families and communities to boarding schools 
and adoptive homes, which prevented intergenerational transmission of language and cutrural norms 
for community and family roles and responsibilities 
II The widespread physical and sexual abuse of Native children in boarding schools, which signifi- 
cantly impacted their ability to parent their own children in healthy ways 
« Prohibilion.s against practicing traditional spirituality and participating in ceremonies, which im- 
peded grieving of lo.sses and healing from trauma 

« Urban relocation initiatives that failed to provide the promised resources, leaving Native families in 
dire poverty and isolated from the community support that had been present on the reservation 
^ Government-sponsored assaults on Native women’s bodies, including rape in military action and 
involuntary .sterilization by Indian Health Service physicians 
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Racism and the targeting of Native women for sexual violence 
In the historical review, advocates’ round table discussions, Canadian studies of 
prostituted Native women and youth, and the listening session with community lead- 
ers and elders, racism was consistently identified as a key factor in sexual violence 
against Native women and girls and in extrente physical and sexual violence against 
prostituted Native women and youth. The research cited in this report also shows Na- 
tive women and girls to be more frequent sexual assault victims than any otiter group 
of Wooten in the countiy’, and more likely to sustain injuries in those assaults. 

hfiedia glamorization of sexual exploitation and sex as a 
marketing tool 

Advocates participating in the two round tables reported Native girls’ perception of 
the sex trade, particularly dancing in strip ciuhs, as a glamorous career option in which 
they could make a lot of money very quickly. A number of community leaders and el- 
ders at the listening session to discuss the report findings described the massive influ- 
ence of the media (especially the sexualized nature of music videos) and the constant 
use of sex as a marketing tool as significant majority-society Influences encouraging 
Native girls and boys to view sexual exploitation as glamorous atid profitahle. 

Socioeconomic inequality and the emphasis on money as proof 
of success 

The advocates' stories, the Canadian literature on the relationship between poverty, 
homelessness, and Ahoriginai women and youth entering the sex trade, and the over- 
representation of Native women and girls in the Wilder Research study of homeless- 
ness in Minnesota all show socioeconomic inequality to be a major factor facilitating 
Native women’s and girls’ entry into the .sex trade. As we reported earlier, American 
Indian poverty is the highest in the nation, increasing over the past three years while 
Black, Hispanic, and White poverty rates declined,**^ 

The advocates’ discimions at the two round tables and the Canadian literature on 
studies of prostituted Aboriginal youth all described young Native girls’ belief that 
the money they could earn in the sex trade would empower them, allowing them the 
freedom to run their own lives and make their own choices, Advocates also repeatedly 
described pimps’ emphasis on money as a way to solve problems and realize dreajns 
as a major incentive for Native girls to begin dancing in strip ciuhs and then move 
into prostitution. 

Government priorities based on group size and influence 

American Indians are a small demographic group in Minnesota, representing only 1 ,6 
percent of the state's population.^’® Research has shown that whenever decisions must 
be made about the allocation of government resources, small low-income groups have 
limited influence over those decisions in comparison to more affluent, higher-status 
groups.-’* 

Underfunded "‘safety net” systems 

Our discussions with local police and advocates' stories about tiy'ing to find help from 
law enforcement and child protection units of local government highlight madequaie 
funding of these agencies as a significant barrier to identifying and protecting Native 
girls who have been trafficked into prostitution, and to active pur.stiii of pimps that traf- 
fic Native girls and women. In combination, the prevalence of homelessness among 
Native women and girls. Native girls’ high rates of running away, and the severe shori- 
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age of housing options for Native women and girls trying to avoid or escape the sex 
trade reflect a woefiiliy inadequate system for meeting the emergency shelter needs of 
low-income, sexually exploited Native girls and women. Not only does the absence of 
an effective safety net make Native girls more vulnerable to sexual exploitation, it also 
makes it extremely difficult for trafficked girls to successfully exit the sex trade. 

Unequal gendered consequences for roles In prostitution 
The attribution of responsibility for women’s involvement in the sex trade is deeply 
rooted in the notion that prostitution is a business transaction between equals and pros- 
tituted women have chosen the sex trade as a form of employment. Popular use of the 
term "the oldest profession" perpetuates this idea, despite a body of resemxth indicating 
that most prostituted women and girls want out of the sex trade but have no other w-ay 
lo shelter or support themselves. 

There is significant gender bias in social and legal sanctions for women and girls en- 
gaged in selling sex, compared to those experienced by the men who buy it. Catharine 
McKinnon has described a gap between the promise of civil rights and the real lives of 
prostituted women. She notes the ways that the prostitution law fails to protect the civil 
rights of women involved in prostitution w'hile favoring the civil rights of pimps and 
Johns, citing court decisions to make these points: 

The law does not protect prostituted women's freedom from arbitrary arrest, 
because it makes w-omen into criminals for being victimized as women, and 
enforcement of prostitution law has traditionally involved police officers im- 
personating Johns in order to arrest prostituting women. 

The law does not protect a prostituted woman’s rights to property, since she 
cannot declai-e any parts of herself off-limits, while pimps and Johns retain the 
right to use her body as they choose. 

^ The law does not protect prostituted women’s right to liberty, since liberty is 
the ability to set limits on one’s condition or to leave 

Our conversations with taw enforcement personnel and advocates' stories at the round 
tables show that purchasers of sexual services typically receive light sentences and 
are frequently permitted to do community service or restorative justice rather than jail 
time. This unequal treatment disproportionately softens penalties for men’s purchase 
of .sexual services while it criminalizes and sli^atizes women engaged in the same 
transaction. 

Federal definitions of “deserving” victims 

The advocates’ stories of Native adult women who had been trafficked into prostitu- 
tion as children illustrated the impact of federal guidelines for "deserving" victims. 
As adults trying to exit the sex trade, many had been refused access to emergency 
shelters, victim services, and federally-funded housing due to their prostitution con- 
victions. Donna Hughes, profes.sor and Ciulson Endowed Chair at the University of 
Rhode Island, ha.s pointed out the overlap in definitions of sex trafficking and pimp- 
ing, emphasizing That women’s e.xperiences in prostitution and sex trafficking are quite 
similar in regard to violence, control, exploitation, and level of victimization. Hughes 
notes that in multiple studies of women in prostitution, the average reported age of 
entity suggest-s that 70 percent were, by definition, victims of sex trafficking at the time 
they entered the sex trade.*^^ Child victims of sex trafficking do not cease to be victims 
simply because they turned 18. Their victimization in childhood continues to impact 
their live.s as adults. 
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Inffnence of neighborhooti afiii comoiuritiy eovironmeots 
Gang activity and community normalization of violence 
The discussions of advocates at the two round tables and tlie research literature from 
Canada and the U.S, all noted the considerable influence of gangs in Native communi- 
ties, gangs’ use of violence to coerce Native girls into prostitution, and Native girls’ 
efforts to be as safe as they can in an unsafe environment dtrough sexual relationships 
with gang members. Native girls’ responses to the 2007 Minnesota Student Survey in- 
dicated significant levels of gang presence at their schools, and similar to the Canadian 
research we cited, showed violence to be a common feature of Native girls’ school and 
neighborhood life in Minnesota. 

A visible and active sex trade 

Advocates repeatedly described young Native girls being approached on the street and 
offered money for sex, and in Canadian studies, Aboriginal youth reported the same 
e.xperience. In the data collected by MIWRC, a significant number of Native women 
and girls reported knowing someone in prostitution, and many reported knowing a traf- 
ficker. 'fhe discussions at the advocates’ round tables and the Canadian literature on 
Aboriginal youth in prostitution described frequent exposure of Native youth to a vis- 
ible and active neighborhood sex trade as a key influence in normalizing survival sex 
and prostitution. 

Social isolation and the “don’t talk” rule 

Research in poor neighborhoods has found that high levels of neighborhood violence 
and crime contribute to social isolation, where safely concerns limit fhe degree to which 
people become involved with or interact w'ith their neighbors. The long-term success 
of children in these neighborhoods has been found to be strongly related to community 
members’ willingness to support parents’ efforts to keep their children safe.^’* Min- 
neapolis and Duluth both have large urban concentrations of American Indians in low- 
income. high-crime neighborhoods where short-tenn residence in rental housing is the 
norm. The advocates’ accounts and participants in Canadian research on prostituted 
youth both emphasized community norms for minding one’s own business and the po- 
tentially dangerous consequences of calling the police. 

The advocates’ reports and the literature on abuse at boarding schools describe current 
Native community members’ reluctance to get involved and fhe pervasiveness of “don’t 
talk” rule. Both view these unhelpful social norms as responses of Native children that 
experienced or witnessed abuse at boarding schools. Teachers and administrators perpe- 
trating sexual and physical abuse forced these children to accept responsibility for their 
own abuse. The children learned to be ashamed of their ow'n sexuality, and also learned 
that telling anyone about the abuse they or others had experienced only led to increased 
violence and additional shame. Passed down to consecutive generations, the end result 
of these efforts to avoid ham\ to self or others is a lack of safety for sexually exploited 
children and an absence of accountability for perpetrators in Native communities, 

A crime-based underground economy 

Though community participation in an underground economy wa.s not included in our 
description of factors contributing to Native girls’ and w'omen’s vulnerability to enter- 
ing the sex trade, some advocates did comment on Native girls’ reliance on “boosters” 
selling stolen clothing, shoes, and accessories at very low prices. The community lead- 
ers and elders at the listening session pointed out (hat Native girls’ and women’s routine 
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use of “boosters” increases their risk of involvement in other tv-pes of illegal activit>-, and 
viewing the sex trade as an acceptable way to get the things they want. 

Limited Jobs, few options for education and career planning 
in the neighborhoods where American Indians are concentrated in Minneapolis and Duluth, 
unemployment rates are high and opportunities for legal, living-wage employment are ex- 
tremely limited, as are options for a quality education. Research has found that inner-city 
schools consistently receive lower ratings for quality of education and student achievement 
than suburban schools, reflecting the broader patterns of inequality elsewhere in American 
society,-'’ Students in these schools have been described as a “captured market,” because 
their socioeconomic status makes them completely dependent upon the public school sys- 
tem.’’’ The high .American Indian school dropout rates suggest that unrewarding school 
experiences contribute to a belief that educational attainment and career planning are neither 
useful nor realistic life goals, 

of famines and fnem/s 

Poverty 

The advocates’ discussions at the round tables, the research literature from Canadian studies 
of prostituted Aboriginal women and youth, and the comments from community leaders and 
elders all emphasized the importance of family poverty in two types of vulnerability among 
Native women and girls: 

Vulnerability to homelessness 

# Vulnerability to landlord pimps that threaten rent increases and/or eviction. 

Physical and sexual victimization 

Canadiart studies’ finding.s that childhood physical and sexual abuse are common among 
pro.stituted Native women and girls and runaway Native youth, Minnesota Student SuiTey 
findings on Native girLs’ reports of physical and sexual abuse at home and having run away 
from home, and state and local data on American Indian child maltreatment show that many 
Native girls are at very high risk of being traflicked into the sex trade because of prior vic- 
timization. The Wilder Research study of homelessness also found that Native women and 
girls frequently reported physical or .sexual violence at home as the reason for their current 
homelessness. Other studies’ findings of high rates of partner violence among low-income 
Native women sugge.st that many Native women and girls are forced to leave home to avoid 
violent victimization, resulting in homelessness that further increases their vulnerability to 
sex trafficking. 


Prostitution and survival sex 

At both round tables, advocates described Native girls whose families were involved in 
generational prostitution and girls' friends already involved in stripping and/or prostitution. 
The Canadian .studies of .Aboriginal youth involvement in prostitution reported similar find- 
ings, The data collected from clients entering MlWRC programs confirmed that many have 
friends in prostitution, and also showed that clients reporting involvement in prostitution 
were most often recruited by a friend. 

Substance abuse 

At round tables, advocates reported Native mothers trafficking their daughters into prostitu- 
tion to feed an addiction, and the Canadian studies of prostituted youth that we cited also 
identified parental substance abuse as a facilitating factor for Native youth running away 
from home and entering the sex trade. In the 2007 Minnesota Student Survey, the propor- 
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tion of American Indian girls reporting problematic drug and alcohol use by a family member was much 
higher than that of girls in the general population, and the responses of homeless American Indian women 
and girls in the Wilder Research study of homelessness indicate that family substance abuse often forces 
Native women and girls to leave home without any other place to stay. The advocates and studies with 
prostituted Aborigittal youth in Canada both identified Fetal Alcohol Syndrome Disorder (FASD) as an 
indirect affect of mothers’ substance abuse on Native girls’ vulnerability to sexual exploitation. 

Parents affected by generational trauma, FASD, and/or mental illness 
At the advocates' round tables and in findings from Canadian studies with prostituted Native women 
and youth, unresolved generational trauma was identified as a root cause of the community violence, 
domestic violence, child abuse, and substance abuse that pervades Native communities in the U.S. and 
Canada. Advocates also reported knowing FASD-affected Native mothers trafficking their children, and 
the research w-e cited confinns that a FASD-affected, mentally ill or cognitively-impaired parent can 
increase their children’s vulnerability to sexual exploitation. 

The cumukiiive effect on Native girts 

Lack of workforce preparation, sex trade viewed as a glamorous career option 
Native girls’ responses to the 2007 Minnesota Student Survey show' high levels of disengagement from 
school and truancy, and data on American Indian school dropout shows that many leave school without 
the education level necessary to succeed at most living-wage jobs. The absence of employment oppor- 
tunities in their neighborhoods and the lack of social networks for securing fir.st jobs leave many Native 
girls with no employment history or job skills. The glamorization of sexual exploitation in the popular 
media, a highly visible sex trade, and girls’ awareness that sex can be a resource for meeting basic needs 
combine to normalize the sex trade, encouraging Native girls to view it as a reasonable way to obtain 
money, 

Absence of safety and emotional vulnerability 

Native girls’ reports of physical and sexual violence at home, gang presence and threat of violence in 
their schools, and physical and sexual violence by dates in the 2007 Minnesota Student Survey shows an 
alarming lack of safety in their lives. Advocates' stories at the round tables and Canadian research with 
runaway and prostituted Native youth also described the tremendous emotional vulnerability of Native 
girls in this type of home and community environment, especially to pimps and recruiters that promise 
to take care of and protect them. The reluctance of community members to intervene and community 
antagonism to anyone who calls the police makes Native girls even more vulnerable to guerrilla recruit- 
ment into prostitution. The very limited options for emergency shelter and crisis services leave the vast 
majority without alternatives that could offer protection or support. 

Native giris’ own trauma responses 

Native girls' responses to the 2007 Minnesota Student Survey show that many use alcohol before the age 
of 12, show signs of alcohol dependency before leaving high school, and participate in violence against 
others. Research showing the prevalence of sexual assault and the link between sexual assault trauma 
and substance abu.se among American Indian women confinns that these traumas make a significant 
number of Native girls and women vulnerable to prostitution recruitment by a pimp promising them 
.safety. Advocates' reports of prostituted Native women's reluctance to trust and their dependency on 
pimps indicate that these trauma responses frequently expose them to new violence and new trauma. 
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At the July 22, 2009 listening session to discuss the report findings, all of the Native 
community leaders and elders in attendance confirmed the seriousness of the problem 
and inspired us with their commitment to working together on a community response to 
end the commercial sexual exploitation of Native women and children. 


Feedlsaek from Katrve 
community leaders 


Based on the information presented in this report, we conclude that commercial sexual 
exploitation of Native girls and women is neither harmless nor victimless. Tlie wide- 
spread notion that prostitution is a voluntary career choice made by a fully informed 
adult has no basis in reality for the vast majority of prostituted Native women and girls. 
Wc find it unreasonable and cruel to assume that any Native person in prostitution has 
made an informed choice to endure extreme violence and subjugation at the hands of 
pimps and purchasers of sexual services, or to voluntarily decided to accept this mal- 
treatment as an acceptable occupational hazard. 
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We found that mo.st prostituted Native women and girls are trafficked into the sex trade 
as children but were never identified or protected as trafficking victims. Unable to find 
the support to leave prostitution, at the point that these victims reach the age of 1 8, they 
are immediately considered criminals and arc often refused access to shelters and other 
services for trafficking, sexual assault, dome.stic violence, and stalking victims. 

While stripping and pornography are often framed as relatively harmless aspects of the 
sex trade, we have identified the.se as gateways to pro.stitution for a significant number 
of Native women and girls. While some enter the sex trade to pursue the illusion of a 
glamorous and lucrative career, continued involvement in prostitution is almost alw'ays 
due to an alxsence of other options. 

Because our focus for this report was the commercial sexual exploitation of Native wom- 
en and girls, we did not address the prostitution of Native boys or Two-Spirit (gay, les- 
bian, and bisexual) youth. However, a number of Canadian studies reported that though 
girls made up 75-80 percent of Aboriginal youth in the sex trade, the remaining 20-25 
percent were boy.s, ’IVo-vSpirit, and transsexual individuals.*”-^’*-”^-^*” In a 2008 Cana- 
dian study of street youth, 23 percent of Aboriginal boys and 54 percent of Aboriginal 
girls described themselves as not entirely hetero.sexuai, bisexual, or gay/lesbian. These 
youth were much more likely than heterosexual-identifying youth to report having been 
kicked out of their homes or having run away, which makes them even more vulnerable 
to commercial sexual exploitation.^*’ 

Next Steps 

The community leaders and elders that attended the listening session agreed on three 
main points regarding next steps toward addressing the commercial sexual exploitation 
of Native people; 

^ Any approach to addressing the problem must prioritize the healing and empow- 
erment of Native communities, and ensure that they are not re-victimized as a 
result of the information brought forth in thus report. 
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To ensure eommwiity engagement and an eropljasis on healing and empowerment, the next stage of stra- 
tegic planning nnist be ied by a committed and knowledgeable group of Native people. 

^ This is !tot solely a women’s issue — it is a community issue tliat also involves Native boys and Two- 
Spirit youth and adults. 

Recorninendations for Aciion 

The recommendations we provide here came from; 

« Advocates’ attending the two regional round tables 

^ American Indian community leaders and eiders that attended the listening session 

® Prostituted Aboriginal women and youth and Aboriginal community members participating in Canadian 
studies of commercial sexual expfoiMion 

^ Patterns of risk identified in data and literature gathered for this report 

Increase Awareness of the Problem 

Provide eilm'atiaa to a cross section of leadership on: 

^ The impact of poverty and other risk factors on Native youth's disproportionate involvement in the sex 
trade 

^ '{'he extreme violence and trauma experienced by Native women and youth in pj ostltutlon 

^ Traifickers' recruitment strategies and the significance of strip clubs, pornography, online and phone sex, 
and escort services as gateways to prostitution for Native youth 

Refriime ihe conversation mid change the language 

^ Increase awareness that prostitution is not a life style choice, is not a victimless crime, and that the vast 
majority of prostituted people were trafficked into the sex trade as children-clearly identify prostitution 
as a form of sexual violence 

^ Highlight the proven relationship between men's belief that sex is a commodity that they have the right 
to purchase and the likelihood that they will commit violence against a woman 

*3* Bliminatc terms that place the onus of responsibility on the exploited person; ntther than “prostitute,” 
promote use of “person in prostitution” or “prostituted person” 

Hold Sexual Exploiters Accountable 

^ Prosecute ail cases of juvenile sex trafficking to the fullest extent of the !atv 

« Reduce demand by increasing penalties for the purchase, of sexual services (particularly sex with mi- 
nors), and prohibit plea bargain agreements that allow purchasers to reduce their penalties through com- 
munity service and/or restorative justice 

St Support efforts by American Indian communities to hold families involved in multi-generational traffick- 
ing of their children accountable 

# Identify, arre.st, and prosecute anyone attempting to .recruit volnerable Native adults and youth for pros- 
titution at homeless sheltexs, battered women’s shelters, and other places providing emergency services 

# Addrs.ss gangs’ use of violence to force Native youth into prostitution 
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Begin Ouireach 

^ Recruit Native survivors of prostitution for employment as outreach workers and community educators 
■A- Use harm reduction strategies, including providing condoms/promoting consistent condom use and part- 
nering street nurses with outreach workers to provide Hepatitis B vaccinations 

Distribute information about domestic sex trafficking, sexual assault programs and related programs and 
services through community agencies, hospital emergency' rooms, health clinics, and food shelves so that 
•sexualiy exploited Native women and youth are more aware of places they can find help 
Establish protocols to identify and interrupt recruitment at outreach and drop-in programs, and ensure that 
programs are safe 

Improve access fo emergency shelter and transitional housing 

Al! of the information we gathered on the ty'pes of housing prostituted Native women and girls need to success- 
fully exit the sex trade emphasized three key points that should inform any plan to improve emergency shelter and 
housing options: 

The sex trade reinforces dependency on a pimp, so victims of commercial sexual exploitation often take a 
very long time to make the final decision to complete separate themselves 

These victims have known nothing but exploitation most of their lives, so are very reluctant to trust any 
program or organization that applies limits or makes demands 
^ The most useful and effective services have the fewest requirements, and focus on “meeting victims where 
they are” 

For these reusons, these are the as/iecfs of emergency shelter and transitional 
housing needed to provide effective support to prostituted Native women and youth 
to avoid or leave the sex trmie: 

^ 24-hour, 7 days a week “safe houses” statewide, where sexually exploited Native women and youth can 
access emergency shelter, showers, clothing, food, referrals for health care, and other basic needs 
^ Transitional and supportive housing facilities with culturally competent staff statewide, specifically de- 
signed for prostituted Native women and youth 

*5^ Shelters, transitional housing and outreach services should link prostituted and at-risk Native girls and 
women to an array of holistic services to meet basic needs, receive health care, and work toward access to 
permanent safe housing 

Funding for transitional housing that is long-tenn and covers operating expenses — length of stay must be 
adequate to ensure that prostituted Native girls and women have enough time to build the skills and stabil- 
ity they need to secure gainful employment 

provide the greatest acx'css, existing emergency ami tramiiional housing 
fmdfities should:' 

St To the extent possible, revise public housing policies blocking access to anyone with a felony conviction, 
to allow access for victims of sex trafficking whose convictions were due to having been trafficked 
Work with child protection systems in the best interest of the families 
^ Give prostituted people attempting to exit the sex trade the same priority as people with a mental health 
diagnosis, rather than requiring them to get a mental health diagnosis for priority access 
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Increase Options for Self-sufficiency to i?educe Vulnerability 

Fovei'ty is one of ihe major factors in vulnerabiii^* to comraercia} sexual exploitation. The following are recom- 
mendalion.s for services and programs that can help Native women and youth stay in school and/or gain the skills 
and re.sources they need to become self-sufficient 

® Provide opportunities to finish high school that include mentoring, flexible hours, and access to high 
quality childcare so that those with children can participate 

^ Tailor employment sendees, academic, and career counseling to match prostituted Native women’s and 
youth skills and interests, and accommodate learning styles 

^ Build relationships with employers wiUsr^ to provide internship and apprenticeship programs where 
prostituted Native women and youth can develop skills and build confidence in llteir abilities 

Promote Healing 

^ Mold comnninily forums and workshops in American Indian communities to raise aw'areness of sex traf- 
ficking. the vulnerability’ of Native w'omen, youth, and Two-Spirit people, and available resources for 
trafiicking victims and their families 

St Build community support for believing Native people that report sexual abuse and sexual exploitation, 
valuing and protecting them rather than stereotyping and isolating them 

Engage Native communities In recognizing and addressing the role of silence and denial in generational 
abuse and sexual exploitation, and in working as a community to hold all traffickers of Native people 
accountable 

^ Engage Native communities In holding producers and sellers of media and products that sexuaiize Na- 
tive women and children accountable 

^ Encourage culturally based agencies to incorporate programming to meet the unique needs of sexually 
exploited women and youth, and provide opportunities for collaboration and networking to streamline 
services 

# Create healing centers where victims and families can re-engage in traditional healing and build stronger 
cultural identities 

^ Provide culturally based healing that holistically addresses chemical dependency, mental illness and 
sexual trauma 

improve Systems and Increase Collaboration Between Systems 

Engage child prohKtion, law enforcement, schools, and Native community-based 
bousing and social service agencies in coUahorafive efforts. 

Standardize intake procedures that can accurately identify victims of sex trafficking and pro\dde tliem 
with immediate access to appropriate resources 

Develop training protocols in partnership with other stakeholders to raise awareness and install effective 
response mechanisms 

# Support coordinated efforts by local law enforcement, Tribal law enforcement, Die FBI, and the Coast 
Guard and other agencies to identify, investigate, and prosecute sex traffickers 

Investigate possible sex trafiicking when youth report sexual abuse in the home, and ensure that a trained 
child protection worker works closely vvith police and Native programs to meet the unique needs of 
prostituted Native children 

# Target gangs in schools, housing complexes, and neighborhoods by developing zero tolerance strategies 
to prevent and interrupt criminal activities with youth 

•4? Develop coordinated responses to truant and runavvay Native youth that divert them from the juvenile 
justice system to Native programs that serve sexually exploited Native youth 
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IVhen tke coi4r^ vase has begun against a Native sex trafficking victim trafficker: 

^ Provide victims with a specific advocate who has the skills and knowledge to deal with her/him respectfully 
and for the length oftime necessaiy' 

Provide Pro Bono legal services to the victim and a safe space where she/he and the attorney can meet 
^ Do not require victims To be in the same room as the accused trafficker 

■8 Develop altematives to corrections placement in foster care and group homes for prostituted Native youth so 
they are not isolated from their culture and community 

8 Improve protections for victims who have outstanding warrants for their arrest, if those arrests are related to 
beir\g tratTicked, and consider that probation violations may be related to being trafficked 

Provide Extensive Training to all Professionals that Come info Contact 
with Prostituted Native Women and Youth 

In addition to basic training on the dynamics and impacts of the sex trade, various professionals should receive more 
in-depth training. These are some of the main topics we suggest: 

For police officers, prosecutors, courts, and guardians ad litem: 

8 The importance of screening runaway and truant Native youth for involvement in the sex trade, and making 
social services arrangements on site rather than releasing them back to the community 
8 Establishing guidelines for recognizing when a prostituted Native person may be aiTected by FASD and or 
PTSD 

Networking with referral agencies for culturally-appropriatc intervention and support services 

For medical and emergency room personnel: 

^ The importance of treating prostituted victims of sexual or physical assault as assault victims, even when 
their injuries were perpetrated by a purchaser of sexual services or a pimp 

Information about trafficking laws, how' to contact law enforcement, and how to keep a trafficking victim 
safe until the police arrive 

Fitr teachers and school adminisirulors, 5 '* through 12"' grade: 

iS Sex trade culture and terminology, common recruitment strategies, trafficker profiles, and indicators that a 
student is being trafficked 

Information about trafficking laws, how to contact law enforcement, and how to keep a trafficking victim 
safe until the police arrive 

Referral agencies for culturally-appropriate intervention and support services. 

For workers in child protection, child welfare, and family social services: 

# Sex trade culture and terminology, and the importance of early interv-ention 

e Culturally-specific screening tools for sex trafficking and other forms of commercial sexual exploitation 
8 Follow-up strategies for protecting and monitoring sexually exploited Native adolescents and teens to pro- 
vide a safety net for those that continue living with their families, including providing information on suit- 
able referral services 
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For mcriiai health professionals: 

fe The guilt and shame experienced by prostituted and trafficked Native aduits and youth, and the 
need to respond immediately and skillfully 

# The importance of a nonjudgmental approach that does not include a timeline for progress. 

Si The importance of a careful diagnosis that takes potential FASD and PTSD into account as pos- 
sible aggravating factors 

6- Prostituted Native women's frequent experiences with unnecessary or inappropriate medications 


Methodologically, our decision to convene round table discussions with advocates working with American 
Indian women and girls in crisis situations and use the infoimation gathered there as a framework turned 
out to he a very useful approach. Our assumption that these advocates w'ere likely to come into contact 
with trafficked and prostituted Native women and girls was correct. In the absence of any prior source of 
systematically collected data on Native women and girls in prostitution or other areas of the sex trade in 
either Minnesota or the IJ.S., triangulating advocates’ experiences and observalion.s with findings from 
published research, local data, and MIWRC client screening data allowed us to develop a basic under- 
standing of a little-understood and complex problem within relatively short period of time. 

Though it was useful as a starting point, the data collected by MIWRC via client .screening and the two 
advocates' round table discussions represented a very small number of participants in very limited geo- 
graphic areas. MIWRC is currently revising and expanding its screening tool and process to improve our 
ability to identify trafficking victims and provide them with appropriate services and supports. We expect 
to implement the new tool and process in October 2009. 

There is an urgent need for a regional .study involving a systematic and coordinated data collection proce,s.s, 
to develop findings that can be generalized to the larger population. At both round table.s and at the listen- 
ing session with Native community leaders and elders in Minneapolis, Native participants emphasized the 
great need for more in-depth information to build upon what was found in producing this report, but they 
also voiced a serious concern that research could not take priority over adequate funding for direct services 
to prostituted Native people. With that qualifier in place, regarding future re.search, we recommend that: 

« Funding for coordinated and appropriate support services to victims of commercial sexual exploi- 
tation is the community’s highest priority — additional research will require a separate funding 
pool 

^ Any future research should involve identification, experiences, and needs of ail American Indian 
victims, regardless of gender or sexual orientation 

Data collection should involve multiple agencies and programs providing cu!lurally-.specific crisis 
services to Native people for emergency shelter and housing, domestic violence, sexual assault, 
substance abuse, crisis intervention, and the needs of at-risk youth 

« Because this exploratory study found indications of trafficking between cities in Minnesota, Wis- 
con.sin. North Dakota, and South Dakota, we recommend a regional study that includes two large 
urban Indian communities in each of the four states: Minneapolis. Duluth, Grand Forks, Fargo, 
Sioux Falls, Rapid City, Milwaukee, and Green Bay 
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This report is dedicated to Bill 'Big Wolf Blake, who devoted his life to ensuring that Native 
children would have an environment where they could thrive in safety. Bill, a member of the Red 
Lake Nation and a Sergeant with the Minneapolis Police Department, was a passionate supporter 
of this project and an active participant in a meeting w-hh American Indian eiders, community 
leaders, and service providers to discuss this report and next steps just days before his 
unexpected death. Though we grieve his passing, we are immensely grateftii for the time that we 
had with him. and for his tireless work to prevent violence against our children. Thank you, Bill, 
and we wish you a good Journey. 
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As part of its activities to produce the 2007 l luman 
Trafficking Report, the OITice of Justice Programs 


Background 

The topic of this report is the commerciai sexuai 
exploitation of American Indian women and girls in 
Minnesota, including but not limited to sex trafficking. 

In 2006, the Legislature passed Minnesota Statute 
section 299A.79 requiring the Commissioner of Public 
Safety to develop a plan to address current human 
trafficking and prevent future human trafficking in 
Minnesota. To develop a comprehensive plan for 
addressing the complicated issue of trafficking and the 
needs oftrafficking victims, the commissioner created, 
per Minnesota Statute section 99A.7955, the statewide 
Minnesota Human Trafficking Task Force. The Task 
Force’s charge is to advise the Commissioner on the 
statewide trafficking assessment and on the 
commissioner’s plan to address human trafficking and 
prevent future trafficking in Minnesota, assisting in two 
statutory actions: 

■ Collect, share, and compile trafficking data 
among government agencies to assess the nature 
and extent of trafficking in Minnesota 

■ Analyze the collected data to develop a plan to 
address and prevent human trafficking' 

Each year, the Minnesota Office of Justice Programs and 
the Minnesota Human Trafficking Task Force, with 
input from organizations providing services to trafficked 
individual.s, produces an annual report to the Minnesota 
Legislature and provides training on identifying 
trafficking victims, methods for prosecuting traffickers, 
methods for protecting the rights of tnifficking victims, 
and methods for promoting the safety of trafficking 
victims,^ 


' Office of Justice Programs, {no date). Human trafficking taskforce. Minnesota Department of Public Safety- Retrieved May 1, 
2009 from http://www.dps-st3te.mn.us/OJP/cj/httf/aboot.htm 


^ Ibid. 
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interviewed iaw enforcement pereonnei, nurses, and social service providers, asking questions 
about the characteristics and experiences of sex trafficking victims they had worked with. Based 
on their responses, the OJP estimated that at least 345 American Indian women and giris in 
Minnesota had been sexiiaiiy trafficked in a three-year period. 

After a client disclosed her ow-n experience, M!WRC recognized that other Native women 
coming to the agency for housing, domestic violence, sexual assault, and other crisis-related 
services might have similar stories. Staff contacted other Native-specific housing and social 
service agencies in Minnesota to ask what their caseworkers were seeing in terms of commercial 
sexual exploitation of Native women and girls. Several reported an increasing number coming in 
for domestic violence and sexual assault services, later acknowledging that their assailant had 
trafficked them for prostitution. Tribal advocates in South Dakota and Minnesota had also began 
raising red flags, reporting that Native girls were being trafficked into prostitution, pornography, 
and .strip shows over state lines and internationally to Mexico. 

Reports began corning in from Duluth, of police rescuing Native giris who had been lured off 
reservations, taken onto ships in port, beaten, and gang-raped by the ships' crews. In Canada, 
where the history and current circumstances of Native (Aboriginal) people closely parallel those 
of American Indians in the U.S., research studies were consistently finding Aboriginal w'omen 
and girls to be hugely over-represented in the sex trade. An international report on the 
commercial sexual exploitation of children described Canadian Aboriginal and American Indian 
youth as being at greater risk than any other youth in Canada and the U.S. for sexual exploitation 
and trafficking.^ 

By 2008, Minneapolis had been identified by the FBI as one of thirteen U.S. cities having a high 
concentration of criminal activity involving the commercial sexual exploitation ofjuveniie.s.‘' In 
September of that year, The Advocates for Human Rights released a sex trafficking needs 
assessment report, commissioned by the Office of Justice Programs and the Minnesota Human 
Trafficking Task Force pursuant to a mandate from the Commissioner of Public Safety. The 
needs assessment involved evaluation of government response to sex trafficking in Minnesota, 
identification of facilities and .services currently available to sex trafficking victims, assessment 
of the effectiveness of those services, and recommendations for improvement.^ In the report, The 
Advocates for Human Rights noted the significant lack of information about American Indian 
trafficking victims and the relative absence of services to not only help them find safety, but to 
also heal from the trauma of life in prostitution. 


* Beyond Borders , ECPAT-USA and Shared Hopeinternafionat, (2008). Report of thi Canada-United States consultation In- 
preparation far Warld Congress III against sexual exploitation of children and adolescents. Beyond Borders , ECPAT-USA and 
Shared Hope Internattonai. 

Cited in The Advocates for Human Rights, (September 2008). Sextrafficking needs assessment for the State of Minnesota. 
Minneapolis: The Advocates for Human Rights, 

The Advocates for Human Rights, (September 2008). Sex trafficking needs assessment for the State of Minnesota. 
Minneapolis; The Advocates for Human Rights, 
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Despite Minnesota's signiHcant efforts to identify sex trafficking victims and meet their needs, to 
our knowledge there had never been any sort of summary report produced in either Minnesota or 
the U.S, regarding the commercial sexual exploitation of this nation’s indigenous girls and 
women. The abundance of anecdotal evidence suggested that a disproportionate number of 
Midw-'esl Native w'omen and girls were being targeted by sex traffickers, yet no reliable data 
existed to support or contradict this theory. 

As a first step to addressing this gap, MIWRC approached the W.fC. tCellogg Foundation to 
request support for developing a report that aggregated w'hat Is known to date about the 
commercial sexual exploitation of American Indian women and girls in Minnesota, and to 
develop a set of recommendations for addressing gaps in knowledge and addressing the needs of 
victims. The W.K. Kellogg Foundation agreed to support the project, which began in November 
2008 and resulted in this report. 

Organization of the report 

This report is organized to tell a story. For any stoiy, there is always a setting, a context within 
which the story unfolds. Therefore, Section I briefly describes the historical experiences of 
American Indian women in the U.S. that have made them uniquely vulnerable to commercial 
sexual exploitation, and unique in the ways that such exploitation impacts their well-being. 
Section M describes the methods and sources used to produce this report, and our definitions for 
the terms w'e use to describe the experiences of commercially sexually exploited Native women 
and girls. 

Section HI provides information about the prevalence ofNativc women's and girls’ involvement 
in the sex trade in Minnesota, acro.ss the U.S. and in Canada. 

Section IV describes Native women’s and girls' patterns of entry into commercial .sexual 
exploitation. 

Section V is a summary of the risk factors that have been found to facilitate Native women’s and 
girls' entry into commercial sexual exploitation, and of current data describing the repre.sentation 
of Native women and girls in those facilitating factors in Minnesota. 

Section VI provides information about barriers and challenges to helping Native women and 
girls to e.scape commercial .sexual exploitation, 

Section Vll contains our conclusions, including a theoretical model for understanding and 
addres.sing the problem. 

Section VllI describes our recommendations. 
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I. The context 

An understanding ofNative women’s and girls’ experiences in the history of this nation is 
critical for understanding their unique vulnerability to commercial sexual exploitation. Four 
fundamental beliefs have been found to be essential for a coherent and resilient sense of self, 
wdiich protects a person against sexual exploitation and/or helps a victim of such exploitation to 
heal; 

8 The world is a good and rewarding place 
B The world is predictable, meaningful, and fair 
■ I am a worthy person 
8 People are trustworthy.^ 

The traumatic experiences of Anaerican Indian people during the colonial era and their exposure 
to new losses and new trauma each consecutive generation have had a devastating elYect on 
Native people, tamiiies, and communities, and on their ability to sustain those four beliefs. 
American Indians have been stereotyped as a stoic and savage people, incapable of what society 
deems “normal” feelings,’ but historic events contributed significantly to the development of this 
stereotype. U.S. government actions such as extermination policies, religious persecution, forced 
migration to Indian reservations, and systematic removal ofNative children to boarding schools 
caused repeated exposure to trauma, which impeded a natural grieving process. Each time, past 
and current trauma were transferred to the next generation along with the unresolved grief in 
what has been termed generational trauma or historical trauma.* The long-term impacts have 
been weli-dociimented; widespread poverty, low educational attainment, high rates of 
community and interpersonal violence, high rates ofaicohol-related deaths and suicide, poor 
physical health, and corroded family and community relationships. 

When a dominant society refuses to recognize a people's grief and losses as legitimate, the result 
is sadness, anger, and shame, feeling helpless and powerless, struggles with feelings of 
inferiority, and difficulty with self-identity. This negatively impacts interpersonal re!ationship.s 
and Native peoples’ sense of themselves as sacred beings.’ Disenfranchised grief is in itself a 
significant barrier to the healing of trauma, either generational or recent, and it, loo, prevents 
development of the four beliefs needed to develop a strong and resilient sense of seif. 

fn addition to these significant inlluences on .American Indian women’s well-being, ongoing 
experiences with racism lead to what has been termed “colonial trauma response,” which results 


Roth 5 and Newman E, (.1995). The process of coping with sexuai trauma, in Everly G and lating J (Eds,), Psychotraumatology: 
Key papers ar\d core concepts in post-traumatic stress. New Yoric: Plenum Press, pp. 321-339, 

’ Ibid. 

* Yellow Horse Brave Heart M and DeBruyn L, (1998). American Indian holocaust: Healing historical unresolved grief, Americon 
Indian and Alaska Native Me.ntal Health Research 8(2): 60-82. 

’ Kaufman G, (1996). The psychology of shame: Theory and treatment of shame -based syndromes. New York: Springer, 
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when a Native woman experiences a current event that connects her to a wliecUve, historical 
sense of injustice and trauma. Just as peopie with post-traumatic stress disorder are '‘triggered” to 
relive traumatic events they have experienced, American Indian women, who have endured 
massive trauma and injustice historically, are “triggered” to connect current experiences with 
racism, abuse, and/or injustice with those experienced by their female ancestors, in a very 
immediate and emotional way. A Native woman’s response to the situation is not only based on 
her own experience, but on the experiences of generations of her female ancestors. 

For this reason. Native women experience sexual assault, prostitution, and sex trafficking as a 
continuation of the colonization process, in which Native women’s sacred selves were routinely 
exploited for the gratification of a person who claimed the right to do so while ignoring or 
invalidating the impact on the woman herself. When the assailant, pimp, or John i.s a white male, 
the psychological impact on a Native woman is even greater. 

While the historical experiences ofal! Native people have intensified Native women’s 
vulnerability to sex trafficking and other forms of commercial sexual exploitation, generational 
trauma has also reduced Native communities’ ability to respond positively to victims of sexual 
crimes. Native victims of sexual assault often do not report the assault because they do not 
believe that authorities will investigate or charge the crime, and they fear being blamed or 
criticized by people in their communities. Any admission of involvement in prostitution carries 
an even greater stigma, so Native women and girls trafficked into prostitution rarely seek help, If 
unable to escape prostitution prior to reaching the age of 1 8. Native child trafficking victims find 
themselves categorized as criminals rather than victims, which only adds to the trauma they have 
already experienced in prostitution. Most literally have nowhere to turn, as there are very few 
culturally-based services to help them heal from their experiences in safety. There are also very 
few culturally-based "up.stream” interventions in place that explicitly focus on preventing the 
trafficking of American Indian girls into the sex trade. 

Native women’s experiences during colonization 

From the times of earliest exploration and colonization. Native women have been viewed as 
legitimate and de.serving targets for sexual violence and sexual exploitation. In the mid- 1500s, 
the secretary of Spanish explorer Hernando de Soto wrote in his journal that De Soto and bis 
men had captured Appaiachee women in Florida “for their foul use and lewdness. Historian 
Kirsten Fischer reported that during the earliest years of the Carolina Colony, indigenous 
cultures in the area all view-ed women a.s sacred beings. Women held and managed the 
community’.s resources, including fields and the produce from them. They also had .significant 
autonomy in their choices regarding sexual relationships, including short-term sexual ailiance.s, 
marriage, divorce, and cohabitation. Native women often played an active and high-status role in 

Evans-Campbell T, (2008). Historical trauma in American Indian/Native Alaska communities; A mulplevel framework for 
exploring impacts on individuals, families, and communities. Journal of Interpersonal Violence 23: 316-338. 

^^GaiiayA, (2002). The Indian slave trade: The rise of the English empire in the American South. 1670-171?. New Haven; Yaie 
University Press, pp. 34. 
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trade, sometimes using sexual liaisons to smooth trade rel^ions while also acting as mediators 
providing outsiders with language skills and lessons in local customs.'" 

Fischer noted that Native cultures in what came to be the Carolina Colony did not have the 
concept of private property or inheritance of property, so European cultures’ emphasis on 
women’s virginity and chastity to ensure that property would be inherited falher-to-son w'as not 
present in the Native worldview. Fischer quoted the writings of John Lawson, a surveyor for the 
Carolina Colony, who published his impressions of the Native people he had seen. Lawson’s 
writings reflected British male colonists’ interpretatbns ofNative women’s high status and 
freedom, viewed through their own patriarchal lens: 

I [They are] of that tender Composition, as if they were design'd rather for the Bed than 
Bondage^^...[the] multiplicity of Gallants [was] never a Stain to a Female's Reputation.,.[the] 
more Whorish, the more Honorable. ” 

Indian men did not escape being stereotyped in this process. King’s Botanist .fohn Bartram wrote- 
that the Indian men of South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida: 

1 ... are courteous and polite to the women, gentle, tender, and fondling even to an appearance 
of effeminacy, tender and affectionate to their offspring.^^ 

Rather than understanding Native men's behaviors as respect, self-possession and restraint, 
colonial writers viewed them as undersexed and passive, and cither unwilling or unable to 
control their W'omen or to take proper advantage of the wilderness around them. The colonists 
were “amazed at what seemed an unnatural breach of patriarchal authority.” marveling that 
Indian husbands submitted to a “petticoat government” and lei themselves be “cuckolded by” 
promiscuous wives.’* These attitudes permitted colonists to justify their use ofNative women 
and Native lands however they pleased, without obligation or limits. 

Male colonists also recognized Indian women's ability to control their own fertility, w'hich 
allowed them to believe that their sexual encounters with Native women, forced or consensual, 
had no consequences. It was a short cognitive leap to view- Native women as shamelessly 
promiscuous and depraved, which freed male colonists from their own social rules about 
extramarital sexual relations. 

The fact that Native women’s sexual relations with colonists were often connected to trade 
allowed colonists to view those relations as tainted and even mercenary. As a result of these 


Fischer K, (2002). Suspect relahons: Sex, race, and resistance ir> colonial North Carolha. Ithaca: Cornell University Press. 

Ibid., p. 67, 

Wasefkov, Gregory A. and Braund, Kathryn E. Holland (1995). Wiliam Bartrand on the Southeastern Indians. Lincoln: 
University of Nebraska Press, p. 114. 

Fischer K, (2002), Suspect re/atfons: Sex, race, and resistance in colonial North Carolina. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, p, 37. 
Ibid., p. 66. 
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beliefs, English surveying teams routinely harassed and raped Native women, considering sexual 
restraint in such circumstance to be foolish.'* 

The conceptual framework to justify the sexual exploitation of American Indian women was now 
in place, supported by two critical stereotypes that emerged from this period in history; the 
sexually loose, mercenary, and innately immoral American Indian woman and the ineffective, 
profoundly lazy American Indian man. both of which exhibited a savage disregard for the norms 
of decent society. 

Native women’s experiences during national 
expansion 

In i 769, an ofrlcer at York Factory on Hudson Bay described the frequent trafficking of Native 
women in and around the fur trade posts in his journal: 

I ...the worst Brothel House in tondon is not common a {stew} as the men's House in this Factory 
was before I put a stop to /t.^’ 

Similar sexual exploilatbn of Native w'omen occurred in Oregon Territory as the British sought 
to extend their fur trade south. At Fort Langley, a Hudson’s Bay Company outpost on the Fraser 
River in Oregon, Fort Commander James Yale (1776-1871) married three Indian women within 
his first three years at the fort to smooth trade relations with local tribes.’® Native women such as 
these were considered “secondary wives” with no legal rights, and as European w'omen began to 
arrive, these wives and their children were frequently abandoned.’’ 

A.S immigrant.s moved westward, anti-Indian attitudes and stereotypes born in the colonial era 
grew and expanded. Entire villages were decimated by smallpox and measles epidemics, some 
deliberately launched by military distribution of blankets carrying the infection. The U.S. Army 
not only killed American Indian men in battle, it also slaughtered entire encampments of women, 
elders, and children. Troops sent to protect settlers referred to American Indian women as 
“breeders," justifying their rape, murder, and sexual mutilation. 

U.S. Army Lieutenant James Connor wrote the following account of the attack launched by U.S. 
Army Colonel Chivington against Black Kettle's band of Cheyenne in 1 864, despite their flag of 
truce; 


Fischer X, (2002), Suspect reloPons: Sex, race, and resistance in colonial North Carolina. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, p. 68. 
Bourgeault R, (1989). Race, cla», and gender: Colonial domination of Indian women, in Forts J et ai., (Eds.), Race, class and 
gender: Bonds and barriers (2'"’ edition). Toronto: Jargoned Press. 

Qarnaau 0, (January 30, 2007), Early years of the Canadian Northwest 1830-1849. Retrieved February 2, 2009 from 
hnp:/Avww.telusp(anei.net/puWic/dgameau/B.C.6-httn 

Lynn J, (August 17, 1998). Colonialism ar)d the sexual explatation of Canada's Aborigityal women, paper presented at the 
American Psychological Associadon lOS'” Annual Convention, San Francisco CA. 
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I ! heard one man say that he had cut out a woman's private parts and had them for exhibition 
on a stick...l also heard of rjumerous instances in which men had cut out the private parts of 
females and stretched them over the saddle-bows and wore them over their hats while riding 
in the ranks.^^ 

In 187!, an armed “citizens’ group” from Tucson attacked a group of Apache camped at Camp 
Grant. In a sworn affidavit presented to the Bureau of Indian Affairs, U.S. Calvary Lieutenant 
Royal E, Whitman, commanding officer at the camp, reported on the aftermath: 

I The camp had been fired and the dead bodies of some twenty-two women and children were 
lying scattered over the ground; those who had been wounded in the first instance, had their 
brains faeafen oof tvitf) stones. Two of the best-looking of the squaws were lying in such a 
position, and from the appearance of the genital organs and of their wounds, there con be no 
doubt that they were first ravished and then shot dead. Nearly all the dead were mutilated.^^ 

The genocide of American Indian people during this period has been likened to the Jewish 
Holocaust, because it was fueled by the government’s formal policies calling for extermination 
and religious persecution of Native people. Following the Wounded Knee massacre, similar to 
treatment of Jewish victims at Auschwitz, victims were stripped and thrown into a mass grave 
"like sardines in a pit.”’”' Oral traditions for spiritual healing often died with the eiders carrying 
that knowledge, further impacting Native peoples’ ability to grieve losses together in healing 
ceremonies. 

Native girls’ boarding school experiences 

Mis.sion schools were e,siablishcd as early as the late 1700s tor the “education of the Indian,” In 
1879. the Bureau of Indian Affairs opened Carlisle Industrial School in Penn.sylvania, which 
became the model for government- funded, Christian-oriented Indian boarding schools. 
Approximately 12,000 American Indian children attended Carlisle in its 39 years of operation.^’ 
At limes, there were as many as 1 00 government-operated Indian boarding schools nationwide.^^ 
The purpose ofthCvSe schools was to destroy American Indian children’s ties to their families, 
culture, religion, and language, and to replace those with the values and behaviors of the 
dominant Christian society.*’ This segment of a serialized story in Carlisle’s weekly student 
newsletter written by a white school matron and titled “How an Indian girl might tell her own 
story if she had the chance” illustrates the school's goal for Native girls. In the story, an Indian 


** Brown D, (.1970), Bury my heart of Wounded Knee: An Indian history of the American West. New York: Hoit, p, 90- 
Board of Indian Commissioners, (.1872). Third annual report of the Board of Indian Commissioners to the President of the 
United Stores, 1871. Washington DC; Government Printing Office. Retrieved March 2, 2009 from 
http;//www.archlve.org/stream/annualreportofbo03unttrich/arinualreportofbo03unitrlch_djvu,txt 
** Mattes M, (1960). The enigma of Wounded Knee, Plains Anthropologist S{9):1-11, p. 4, 

** Anderson S, (2000), On sacred ground: commemorating survival and loss at the Carlisle indian School, Central Pennsytvonio 
Magazine (May edition). 

*** National Public Radio, (May 12, 2008). American Indian boarding schools haunt many. Retrieved December 22, 2008 from 
http://www.npr.arg/tempiates/storv/storv.php7stofMclsl764S287 
Hoxie F, (1989). A final promise.- The campaign to assimilate the Indians, 1880-1920. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press. 
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gir! has graduated from Carlisle and returned home to her Native community. When a while 
storekeeper asks if she w ill return to wearing “Indian clothes.” she responds; 

No! Do you think I can not appreciate what the great and good Government of the United 
States has done for me? Do you think I would be so ungrateful after the Government has spent 
so much time and money to educate me as not to use the knowledge I have obtained? I see I 
cannot do much here, but I believe I can keep myself right if I try. lean keep from going bock to 
Indian ways if lam determined. I don't believe the [tribal leader] could force me back into the 
Indian dress. If he tried to I should run away. I believe the white people would protect me if I 
should run to them.^^ 

Native researchers Maria Yellow Horse Brave Heart and Lemyra DeBruyn, who have written 
extensively on historical trauma among American Indians, summarized the impact of “Indian 
education’’ on American Indian communities; 

The destructive and shaming messages inherent In the boarding school system., .were that 
American Indian families are not capable of raising their own children, and that American 
Indians ore culturally and racially inferior...abu5ive behaviors—physical, sexual, emotional— 
were experienced and learned by American Indian children raised in these settings. Spiritually 
and emotionally, the childrert were bereft of culturally integrated behaviors that led to positive 
self-esteem, a sense of belonging to family and community, and a solid American Indian 
identity.^^ 

In the Midwest, reservation day schools and boarding schools were funded by the U.S. 
government and most frequently operated by the Catholic Church. Tim Ciiago, a well-known 
Lakota author and boarding school survivor, described what he w'itnesscd as a child in a Catholic 
mission school in South Dakota: 

These children were being indoctrinated into the rituals and beliefs of the Catholic Church. It 
was not out of the question for the abusers to warn the children that if they spoke about what 
happened to them that they would be committing a mortal sin and they would burn In 
hetl...the children were required to go to confession at least once per week. Con you imagine 
their fear when they looked through the confessional screen and saw the face of the priest that 
had been abusing them? What were they to think? Don't you know that they were already 
suffering from the guilt pushed upon them by their abusers? When they saw the priest behind 
the confessional screen they knew that they had no one and nowhere they could turn for help. 
They buried what happened to them deep inside.^° 

The Canadian Prime Minister issued a public policy in 2008 for the harm done to Native children 
in Canadian residential schools, but it was not unlit October 2009 that the U.S. Senate approved 
a resolution apologizing to American Indians for years of "ill-conceived policies" and acts of 


Burgess M, {October 18, 1889), SeBfr»ent of a seriatijed story in 77 jc /rjdfOn He/per transcribed and posted online bySarbara 
Landis. In 1891, the story was published as a book by Embe titled Sffyo, a Carlisle Indian GiriatHome. Transcribed serial 
segment retrieved June 2, 2009 from hnp://home-eoix.net/'iandls/st»va-html 
Yellow Horse Brave Heart M andOeBruyn L, (1998). The American Indian holocaust: Healing historical unresolved grief. 
American Indian and Alaska Native Menta! Health Iteseorch 

Giago T, (October 25, 2007). Children left behind: The dork legacy of Indian mission boarding schools. Santa Fe; Clear Light 
Publishing. Retrieved May 4, 2009 from http;//www.huftingtonpost.com/tim-giago/the-catholic-indian-rnissi_b_69887.htmj 
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violence by U.S. citizens. The resolution, described by the Associated Press as '‘controversial," 
was not a .stand-alone action by the Senate. Rather, n was tacked onto a defense spending bill,’’ 

Impact of assimilation policies on Native women 

In the 1 850s, the U.S. began establishing and relocating American Indians to reser\'ations. The 
ultimate goal was their eventual assimilation. Francis Walker, Commissioner of Indian Affairs in 
the 1 870s, imposed a system in which Native people could not leave the reservation without 
permission, and were required to participate in industrial labor. Walker proposed that “a severe 
course of industrial instruction and exercise under restraint” would leach American Indians 
industriousness and frugality, and prepare them for civilized society. In a further effort to force 
assimilation. Congress pa.ssed the Dawes Allotment Act in 1887, which broke up reservations 
into 160-acre parcels allotted to individual heads of families. It also allowed the U.S. to .sell any 
unallotted land, resulting in the sale of over 17 million acres of Indian land in 1891 alone. 

From the 1 950s to the ! 970s, the U.S. government launched a series of aggressive efforts to 
assimilate American Indians. Three intersecting initiatives from that era had a significant impact 
on American Indian women’s traditional roles in their communities, their safety, and their 
perceptions of themselves as sacred beings: tribal termination and urban relocation efforts, 
involuntary sterilization ofNative women, and large-scale efforts to adopt Native children into 
white familie,s. 

Termination and relocation 

At the time of the post-World War U economic boom, the average American Indian on a 
reservation earned S95Q a year, compared to the $4,000 earnings of the average white person. 
The federal government initiated the Urban Indian Relocation Program in 1952, which 
encouraged re.scrvation Indians to relocate to major cities where jobs were vSuppo.scdly plentiful. 
Relocation offices were initially set up in Chicago. Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco, San 
Jose, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Cleveland and Dallas, later expanding to include 28 urban areas. 
Minneapoii.s wa.s one. {bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) employees w'ere charged with orienting 
new arrivals and managing financial and Job training programs for them.” 

Native people were told they would receive temporary' housing and assistance obtaining 
permanent housing, counseling and guidance in finding a job, and community and social 
services, including statt-up money. A couple with four children was to receive $80 a month. 
About 30 percent of ail American Indians were rapidly relocated to cities, where they just as 


' ' Associated Press, (October 7, 2009). Senate approves apology to American Indians. Retrieved October 8, 2009 from 
http://www.ijS3todav.com/fi ews/wa$hington/2009-10-07-$enate*8poloBV'amefican-indiaf>s_N.htm 
Takaki R, (1993). A different mirror: A history of multicultural America. Boston: Back Bay Books. Pp. 233-236. 

^^Pubiic Broadcasting Service, (September 2006). Indian Country Diaries: The urban relocation program. Retrieved February 2, 
2009 from hTtp://www.pbs.org/indiaocountrY/hjstorY/retocate.him!# 
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quickly Joined the urban poor when the promised assistance failed to materialize. By 1980, up to 
750,000 had moved to the cities.^ The National Council on Urban Indian Health reports; 

I The haunting memories of forced relocation and broken promises on the part of the federal 
government have affected the overall well being of the American Indian community. This has 
resulted in high rates of severe mental and physical health disparities. Contemporary health 
and social issues include poverty, alcoholism, heart disease, diabetes, and unemployment.^^ 

In 1 953. Congress passed two measures: Public Law 280 (PL-280), which authorized some states 
to unilaterally assume jurisdiction over criminal and civil matters on reservations, and a 
resolution to end federal relations with tribes as quickly as possible. Nine of Minnesota's eleven 
tribes are currently subject to PL-280; only Bois Forte Band of Chippewa and the Red Lake 
Nation have retained federal jurisdiction for criminal matters. By the early 1 960s. the IJ.S. had 
terminated 1 09 tribes across the nation, withdrawing from all relations with them, including trust 
and treaty obligations.'* Increasingly isolated from the social supports and cultural strengths of 
their tribal communities, American Indian women retocated to urban areas experienced increased 
exposure to physical and sexual violence along with poverty and its added stressors. 

Involuntary sterilization 

During the 1 960s and 1 970s, the Indian Health Service (IHS), the primary source of medical care 
for most American Indians at the time, routinely performed tubal ligations on Native women and 
girls without their consent and sometimes during other surgerie,s without their knowledge. The 
U.S. government had targeted American Indians for family planning due to their high birth rate, 
and sterilization w'as considered an acceptable Intervention. Between 1 970 and 1 976, the IHS 
sterilized between 25 and 50 percent ofNative W'omen in various areas of the U.S. One Choctaw- 
Chcrokee physician examined IHS records and estimated that by 1975, 25,000 American Indian 
women had been sterilized by this unit ofthe federal government. In general. Native women 
agreed to tubal ligation after being threatened w ith losing their children and/or their welfare 
benefits. Most of them consented while still sedated during a Caesarean section or during labor 
to deliver a child, and most did not understand the I2‘’‘-grade reading level consent forms or the 
permanency ofthe procedure.^’ 

Sterilization abuse destroyed these Native women's sacred roles as life-hringers. Mary Ann 
Bears Come Out, who conducted Interviews with women who w'cre sterilized during this era, 
described the impact: 


Pubitc Broadcasting Service, (September 2006). Indian Country Diaries: The urban relocation piogram. Retrieved Pebruary 2, 
2009 from bttpy/www.pbs.org/tndiancountrv/historv/relocate.htm!# 

National Council on Urban Indian Health, (undated). Helocation has been endemic to moderrt American Indian history. 
http://www,ncuih.org/Relocat1on%20(2).pdf 

Josephv A ir,, (19S8). Modern America and the Indian, in Hoxie E (Ed), Indians in American History, pp.251-272. Arlington 
Heights IL: Harlan Oavidson. 

Cited in Lawrence i, (Summer 2000). The sterilization ofNative American women, American Indian Quarterly 400-419, 
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The sterilization of Indian women affected their fiamilies and friends; many marriages ended in 
divorce, and numerous friendships became estranged or dissolved completely. The women had 
to deal with higher rates of marital problems, alcoholism, drug abuse, psychological 
difficulties, shame, ond guilt Sterilization abuse affected the entire Indian community in the 
United States.^^ 

The Indian Adoption Project 

Before 1978, the whoiesale removal of Native children from their families and tribes by state 
social services agencies and courts was commonplace. In Minnesota, one of every four Native 
children under the age of one was removed and adopted, usually by a non-Native family.'*' Most 
often, the justification for removal was “neglect,” claiming the parent had “inappropriately” left 
the child with an extended family member for a prolonged period of time-ignoring the fact that 
in many Native cultures, extended family members play important parenting roles. 

Building on that practice, the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the U.S. Children'.? Bureau entered 
into a contracted collaboration with the Child Welfare League of America in 1958, to administer 
the Indian Adoption Project. The project was a response to the number of Native children in 
foster care or informal kinship care in poverty-stricken reservation settings, based on the idea 
that Native children would have better health and brighter futures if they escaped the conditions 
of reservation life. In 1962, the Director of the Indian Adoption Project described the benefits 
that white families could also realize by adopting an American Indian child: 

I -4s tribal members they hove the right to share in all the assets of the tribe which are 
distributed an a per capita basis. The actual as well as anticipated benefits of an Indian child 
adopted through our Project ore furnished by the Secretory of the interior.'’^ 

From 1 958 to 1 967, the Indian Adoption Project removed 395 Native children from 1 6 western 
states for adoption by white families in Illinois, Indiana, New York, Massachusetts, Missouri, 
and other slates in the East and Midwest. The Adoption Resource Exchange of Noith America 
(ARENA), a national organization, look over the work of the Indian Adoption Project in 1966 
and continued placing Native American children in white adoptive homes into the early 19708.“*^ 
A 1969 study by the Association on American Indian Affairs found that roughly 25-35 percent of 
Native children had been separated from their families, and the First Nations Orphan Association 
estimate.? that between 1941 and 1978. 68 percent of all Indian children were removed from their 


Cited in Lawrence J, (Summer 2000). The sterilizafion of Native American women, American Indian Quarterly 24[3): 410. 

U.S. Congress, (1978). The House Report, H.R. Rep. No. 1386, 95'* Congress, 2"^ Session, reprinted in 1978 U.S. Cede 
Congressional and Administrative News 7530. 

Lysio A, (December 1962). Suggested criteria to evaluate families to adopt Americar\ Indian children through the Indian 
Adopdan Project, Child Welfare League of America Papers, Box 17, Folder 3, Social Welfare History Archives, University of 
Minnesota, pp. 3-S. 

‘ Herman E, (July 11, 2007), The Adoption History Project. Department of History, University of Oregon, Retrieved May 2, 2009 
from http://darkwing.itoregon,ecfu/~adopCion/topic^lAP.html 
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homes and placed in orphanages or white foster homes, or adopted into white families. ’’ This 
wholesale separation ofNative children from their families and communities had devastating 
repercussions; 

S It shamed Native mothers, reinforcing the stereotype fostered by the “Indian education” 
era that .American Indian women are not competent to raise their own children. 

® It left families and communities with disenfranchised grief that could not be resolved. 

S It prevented the transmission of cultural values and practices through social learning and 
oral story-telling traditions. 

Removing Native girls from their families and tribes and adopting them into white households 
severely cuilailed these children’s ability to foster any understanding of their roles in traditional 
Native community life, and their ability to build relationships with other Native people.'’^ Their 
appearance marked them as American Indian, exposing them to racial targeting for sexual 
violence, but they had not been permitted to develop a culture-based identity as sacred givers of 
life. 

These historic experiences over generations and the trauma induced by them have had a 
cumulative effect on today’s American Indian girls and women. Coupled with regular exposure 
to racism and the poverty of most Native families and communities, they have significantly 
impacted Native girls’ attainment of the four baste beliefs described at the beginning of this 
review, which are essential for a coherent and resilient sense of self; 

8 The world is a good and rewarding place 
S The world is predictable, meaningful, and fair 
a I am a worthy person 
a People arc trustworthy.” 

The damage caused by life in prostitution 

Later in this report, we describe the factors that make Native women and girls vulnerable to 
commercial sexual exploitation. Some may ask “Why does vulnerability matter?" It matters 
because women and girls in prostitution suffer extremely high rates of violence and trauma, and 
these experiences make it very difficult for them to ever return to a healthy lifestyle, 

In over 20 years of research, the rates of rape and sexual assault of women in prostitution have 
consistently been found to range between 70 and 90 percent,”'” A U.S. study found that women 

” Kreisher K, (March 2002). Coming home; The lingering effects of the Indian Adoption Project, Children’s Voices. Child Welfare 
League of America. Retrieved May 2 , 2009 from http://www.cwla.org/aitlcies/cv0203indianadQpt.htm 
” Jones 6, (1995). The Indian Child Welfare Act handbook: A legal guide to the custody and adoption of Native American 
children. Section of Pamilv Law, American Bar Associatton. 

Roth S and Newman 6, (199S). The process of coping with sexual trauma, in EveriyG andLating j (Eds.) Psychotroamotology: 
Key papers and core concepts in post-traumaOc stress. New York; Plenum Press, pp, 321-339. 

Silben M and Pines A, (1982). Victimization of street prostitutes, Victimology ?{hAy. 122-133. 
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in prostitution had been raped an average of twice weekly. At least 84 percent of the women 
interviewed were victims of aggravated assault, 49 percent had been kidnapped, and 53 percent 
were victims of sexual torture. Those that were tortured reported having been burned, gagged, 
hung, and bound, and having body parts mutilated by pinching, clamping, and stapling."*^ 

Though no U.S. data are available on the experiences of American Indian women in prostitution, 
one study in Vancouver, a city whh a large proportion ofNative women and girls in the sex 
trade, found that 68 percent of prostituted women had been recently raped and 72 percent had 
been kidnapped.'*'^ /\ second Vancouver study found that 90 percent of women in prostitution 
(about half of whom were Aboriginal) had been physically assaulted in prostitution. Of this 
group, 82 percent named Johns as their assailants. In addition to cuts, black eyes, and “fat lips,” 

75 percent had su.stained severe physical injuries from pimps and Johns that included stabbings, 
beatings, broken bones (jaws, ribs, collar bones, fingers), and spinal injuries. Half had suffered 
concussions and fractured skulls when pimps and/or Johns assaulted them with baseball bats and 
crowbars, or slammed their heads against walls or car dashboards. Prostituted women have 
reported frequent experiences with extreme violence whenever they refuse lo perform a specific 
sex act.^“ 

A study with commercially sexually exploited youth and adults in British Columbia, an area in 
which many are Native, found that significant changes occur when sailors are in port in Victoria. 
Youth reported the need to protect their safety at these times by traveling in groups and not 
provoking sailors, and prostituting women viewed these times as a combination of increased 
business opportunities and greater risk of violence.’* 

In addition to violence perpetrated by Johns, research in regions with large Aboriginal 
populations has found that the vast majority of prostituted women experience extreme physical 
and sexual violence at the hands of pimps, boyfriends, and husbands.”’” 

Parriott R, {1994). Health experiences of Twrfn Cities women used in prastiiution. Unpublished survey initiated by WHISPER, 
Minneapolis MN, cited in Faiieyet al., 2003, Prostitution and trafficking in nine countries: An update on violence and 
posttraumatic stress disorder, in Prostitution, trafficking and traumatic stress. Binghamton NY; Haworth Maltreatment & 
Treatment Press, 

Hunters, (1994). Prostitution is cruelty and abuse to women and children, Michigan Journal of Gender and Law 1: 1-14. 

Cler-Cunningham and Christenson C, (2001). Studying violence to stop it; Canadian research on violence against woman in 
Vancouver's street level sex trade, Research for Sex Work 4, iune: 25-26. 

Farley M and Lynne J, (2005). Prostitution of indigenous women: Sex inequality and the colonization of Canada's Aboriginal 
women, Fourth World Journal 6{1): 21-29. 

” Hunts, (2006). Violence in the lives of sexually exploited youth and adult sex workers indC: Provincial research. Justice 
institute of British Columbia, Centre for Leadership and Community Learning. Retrieved April 20, 2009 from 
http;//peers.bc.ca/images/orcbidupdat0407,pdf 

Currie S, Laliberte N, Bird S, Rosa N, and SpningS, (1995), Assessing the Violence Agamst Street Involved Women In the 
Downtown Eastside/Strathcona Community, Downtown Eastside Youth Activities Society and Watart Research Society, Ministry 
of Women's Equality, Vancouver BC. 

Lawman j and Fraser L,(1995). Violence against persons who prostitute: The experience rn British Columbia, Unedited 
technical report. Department of Justice Canada. Cited in Federal/ProMndal Territorial Working Group on Prostitution (1998) 
Report and recommendations in respect of legislation, policy, and practices concerning prostitution -related activities. Canadiar? 
Feclerat/Provincial Working Group on Prostitution. 
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Verba! abuse by Johns adds another layer of trauma for women in prostitution. Canadian studies 
have found that 83 to 88 percent of prostituted women describe verbal assaults as an intrinsic 
part of prostitution.^'''” Research participants have reported that Johns called them names during 
sex intended to humiliate, eroticize, or justify the John’s treatment of the woman, often racial 
slurs.” Other research has found that racially-motivated verbal and physical violence are 
particularly intense forms of racial discrimination that have a profound impact on mental health, 
even when it is not accompanied by violence or abuse.”’^ Some prostituted women have 
described verbal abuse by Johns as the aspect of life in the sex trade that is most damaging.” A 
Native woman in Vancouver described the effect of Johns' verbal abuse on her self-esteem; 

It is internally damaging. You become in your own mind what these people do and say to you. 
You wonder, haw could you let yourself do this, and why do these people want to do this to 
youf^ 

Involvement in prostitution is also often deadly, fn 1985, the Special Committee on Pornography 
and Prostitution in Canada reported the death rate of prostituted women as 40 times that of 
women in the general population.*' Since Aboriginal women’s overall death rate for homicide is 
40 times that of the general Canadian population, prostituted Native women are by far those at 
greate.st risk of lethal violence.*^ One Vancouver study found a 36 percent incidence of attempted 
murder among prostituted wonten,*^ and in 2004 Amnesty International reported that at least 500 
Aboriginal women and girls had gone missing over llte previous 30 years.** 


Cler-Cunningham and Christenson C, (2001}. Studying violence to stop it; Canadian research on violence against women in 
Vancouver's street level sex trade, Research for sex work 4, June: 2S-26. 

Farley M, Lynne J, and Cotton A, (2005). Prostitution in Vancouver: Violence and the colonization of Aboriginal women, 
Transcultural Psychology 42: 2A2-271 

** Baldwin M, (1992). Spilt at the root; Prostitution and feminist discourses of law reform, Yale Journal of Low and Feminism 5; 
47-120, 

' Williams 0, Lavizzoiourey R, and Warren R, (2002). The concept of race and health status in America, Public Health Reports 
109(1); 2G-41, 

Turner C and Kramer B, (1995). Connections between racism and mental health, in Willie C, Weker fi, Kramer B, and Brown B 
(Eds.), Mental health, racism, and sexism. Pittsburg PA: Universitvof Pittsburgh Press, pp. 3-2S. 

Cited in Farley M, Lynne J, andCotton A, (2005). Prostitution in Vancouver; Violence and the colonization of Aboriginal 
women, Transcultural Psychology 42: 242-271, 

“ Ibid. 

Special Committee on Pornography and Prostitution (The Fraser Committee), (1985), Pornography and prostitution In 
Canada, p. 350. Ottawa: Minister of Supply and Sennees Canada. 

Health Canada Medical Services Branch, (1996). UnpuWished tables from 1995, cited in The Royal Commission on Aboriginal 
Peoples, 1996, Report of the Royal Commission on Aborip/nof Peoples, p. 153. Ottawa ON: Minister of Supply and Services 
Canada. 

Cler-Cunningham and Christenson C,(2001), Studying violence to stop it;Caf»3dian research on violence against women in 
Vancouver's street level sex trade, Research for Sex Work 4, June; 25-26. 

** Amnesty international Canada, (2004). Canada: Stolen sisters— a human rights response to discrimination and violence 
against indigenous women in Carjoda. Ottawa; Amnesty International- Retrieved December 4, 2008 from 
hTtp;//www.smnestv,ca/campaigns/resources/amr2000304.pclf 
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II. Methods and definitions 

The information summarized in this report came from four primary sources: two regional round 
table discussions with advocates, data from screening forms used by MiWRC statTduring client 
intake over a 6-inonth period, published materials (statistics, reports, and scholarly articles), and 
data or data output provided to MIWRC by the entities that collected those data. 

Regional round table discussions with advocates 

Two round table discussions were held with a total of 30 advocate,s working with American 
Indian women and girls. The first round table, attended by 12 advocates, was held in Duluth on 
January 30, 2009. The second, attended by 18, was held in Minneapolis on March 27, 2009. 

Each round table discussion was about five hours in length. Almost all of the participating 
advocates are themselves American Indian, and w'ere working in a variety of programs that 
brought them into contact with Native women and girls in prostitution as well as those seeking to 
escape prostitution. Both discussions included advocates from housing programs, c!ome,stic 
violence and sexual assault programs, tribal women’s programs, programs serving homeless 
women and youth, and collaborative programs involving social services and law enforcement. 
Lunch W'-as provided, and the majority of the participants stayed for the entire discussion. At each 
round table, advocates responded to the same set of semi-structured questions on the following 
topics: 

s f low' frequently their w'ork involved Native women and/or girls engaged in survival sex, 
who had been prostituted or trafficked, or who had worked in strip eluhs or pornography. 

■ The types of commercial sexual exploitation affecting Native women and girls. 

■ The prevalence of various DT^es of commercial .sexual exploitation among Native women 
and girls in their region of the state. 

■ How Native girls and women enter the sex trade, age of entry, and who recruits them 

■ The facilitating factors that make Native women and girls vulnerable to recruitment into 
the sex trade 

■ Native women's and girls' experiences in the sex trade and barriers to exiting 

a Advocates’ recommendations for prevention, policies, interventions, and .services for 
Native girls and women wanting to escape commercial sexual exploitation 

The round table discussions were digitally recorded and transcribed verbatim, Open coding was 
used to identify major and minor themes in the two round table conversations, and quotes were 
organized within those themes. A copy of the facilitator’s guide for the round tables is included 
in the Appendix. 
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Screening at intake for social services 

To establish a basic source of data to estimate how many of its clients have been involved in 
commercial sexual exploitation, the Minnesota Indian Women's Resource Center asked an 
additional set of questions at intake for three of the agency’s programs over a six month period. 
To prevent client concern about having disclosures documented, MlWRC program counselors 
waited until after the intake interview' to fill out the- screening form. To ensure anonymity, no 
names were recorded on the forms. The data from the forms were entered and analyzed by the 
research consultant charged with producing this report, who had no contact with the clients 
whose information was recorded. As of June 15, 2009, MIWRC had screened 95 Native and 
women and girls. A copy of the screening form is included in the Appendix. 

Published materials 

We recognize that the two round tables and the intake data alone are not adequate for drawing 
generaiizeable conclusions. To place our findings in a larger frame of reference, we triangulated 
our data with following types of published materials and data sources in preparing this report: 

8 Statistics repotted by government entities, public institutions, researchers, nonprofit 
organizations, and foundations 

S Published research repr^rts and joumai articles describing the prevalence and 
characteristics of commercial sexual exploitation, prostitution, and sex trafficking 

■ Published report.^ and journal articles focusing on public policy and law regarding sex, 
trafficking and other forms of commercial sexual exploitation 

■ Published research and articles produced by American Indian and Alxtriginal survivors of 
commercial ,sexuai exploitation and/or organizations serving Native victims 

S Reports and other publications regarding recommended programming and support 
.services for victims of sex trafficking and other forms of wmmercial sexual exploitation 

American Indian tribes in the upper Midwest and Canadian Aboriginal communities share a 
common history of colonization and government oppression. Many also share a common 
ancestry and language, with active relationships back and forth across the U.S, /Canada border. 
Therefore, the statistics and publications cited in this report include those from both the United 
States and Canada. 

When citing demographic statistics from other studies or reports that were based on the U.S. 
Census, tbc authors of those publications did not always clarify whether they were reporting 
percentages for people identifying as American Indian only, or iftho.se percentages included 
people identifying as American Indian as well as those that identified as American Indian in 
combination with one or more other races. In those cases, we simply reported the percentages a.s 
they appeared in the publication. 
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Data and output provided to MIWRC 

Additional sources included a subset of data provided to MIWRC by Wilder Research, which 
contained the responses of all non-reservation American Indian women and girls participating in 
Wilder's 2006 statewide study of homelessness in Minnesota. We analyzed those data by age 
group, and the results of our analyses are described in this report. 

Though raw data from the 2007 Minnesota Student Survey could not be released to MIWRC 
because cell sizes were too small to ensure the confidentiality of research participants in specific 
counties, the Minnesota Department of Education and the Minnesota Depailment ofHealth 
generated data output tables for MIWRC for American Indian girls in the 9'*’ and 12*^’ grades 
statewide, and when ceil sizes were large enough, for American Indian 9"’ and 12'*’ grade girls in 
Beltrami, Hennepin, Ramsey, and St. Louis Counties. Because 12'*’-grade girls’ data could not be 
released for one of the four counties due to small numbers, we elected to report only statewide 
comparisons, and to include data on 6* grade girls^ responses already released to the public. The 
charts developed for this report show percentages of girls by grade in school, in three categories: 

S Girls identifying solely as American Indian {American Indian only) 

a Girls identifying as American Indian only combined with those of girls identifying as 
American Indian plus another race (American Indian + in combination) 

8 All girls in the general population (referred to as “all girls”) 

We feel that the distinction between girls identifying a.s “American Indian only” and those 
identifying as “American Indian + in combination” is an important one, especially in the urban 
area. Hennepin County has noted that ofthc American Indian people included in the county’s 
population during the 2000 U.S. Census, 69 percent also identified as one or more other races, 
and 40 percent of the county’s American Indian children are of mixed-race ancestry, “ 

Limitations of this report 

The time frame for this project was quite short, which limited the information that could be 
identified and accessed. We did not apply a rigorous standard to evaluate the generaiizeability of 
the information to be included. Because this is the first report of its kind, we gathered every hit 
of information we felt to be reasonably reliable in describing the issue. As noted earlier, our 
samples for the round table discussions and clients screened at intake were quite small, and 
limited both demographically and geographically. Therefore, what we report here should be 
considered an exploratory study, a first glance at a complex problem, and only the tip of a very 
large iceberg. 


Source; Census 2000, cited in Americim Indian Families Project (September 2003), A look at Axnerkan indion famiiles in 
Hennepin County, pp 1-2. Minneapolis: Hennepin County Office of Planning and Development. 
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Definitions 

We recognize that men and boys are also victims of sexual exploitation, commercial and 
otherwise. Our focus on women and girls is not intended to deny the experiences of male 
victims, but rather to examine the impacts that are specific to females. For this reason, our 
definitions all refer to women and girls. 

American Indian, Aboriginal, Native 

Other than references to .Alaska Natives, the indigenous people of the United States are most 
frequently referred to as American Indian or Native American. In Canada, indigenous people are 
legally categorized as First Nations, Metis or Inuit, and collectively described as Aboriginal. For 
simplicity’s sake when discussing the Canadian and U.S. rejiearch literature, we use the terms 
American Indian or Native when referring to indigenous people in the U.S., and Aboriginal or 
Native when referring to indigenous people in Canada. 

Adolescents, girls, young adults, and youth 

For the purposes of this report, the tenns ’‘girls” and “adolescents” are used to describe females 
ages } 2 to 18. “Young adults” arc ages of I S to 24. The term “youth" encompasses young 
women and young men ages 12 to 24. Though over the age of 18 and legally considered adults in 
the United States, American Indian females ages 18 to 24 arc still very vulnerable and many arc 
in need of youth-oriented services. 

Commercial sexual exploitation 

In the U.S., the term “commercial sexual exploitation” is almost exclusively applied to children. 
The National Institute of Justice defines commercial sexual exploitation of a child (CSEC) as 
sexual abuse of a minor for monelary gain {emphasis ours), including any accompanying 
physical abuse, pornography, prostitution, and the smuggling of children for unlawful purposes,'^® 
There is no parallel federal definition for commercially sexually exploited adults, who are 
instead defined as “prostitutes” un|e.ss tliey can prove force, fraud, or coercion and thus be 
considered victim.s of .sex trafficking. 

In a .study of 150 Aboriginal prostituted youth in 22 communities across Canada, research 
participants differentiated between commercial sexual exploitation and sexual abuse even though 
they often overlap, arguing that exploitation is taking advantage of someone else for personal 
profit, pleasure, and/or control. In response, the researchers proposed this definition: 


National Institute of Justice, (December 2007), Commercial sexual etqaloitatian of d^Udren: What da we know and what do we 
do about it? (NCJ 215733), p. 1. Washington DC: U.S. Department of Justice, Office of Justice Programs. 
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I Commercial sexual exploitation is the exchange of sex for food, shelter, drugs/alcohol, money, 
and/or approval. 

Adult women are also sexually exploited by others taking advantage of their vulnerabilities for 
profit, pleasure, and/or power. Therefore, the definition used in this report is: 

I The exploitation of a woman's orgiri'ssexuolity for financial or other non-monetary gains, in 
manner that involves significant benefits to the exploiter and violates the exploited person's 
human right to dignity, equality, autonomy, and physical and mental well-being.^^ 

Prostitution 

We define prostitution as the act of engaging in sexual intercourse or performing other sexual 
acts in exchange for money or other considerations, including food, shelter, transportation and 
other basic needs, We use the terms “in prostitution,” “involved in prostitution,” and 
“prostituted” rather than “prostitute” because we find it unreasonable to a.ssign a label to an 
exploited person that implies that she is responsible for her own exploitation. We concur with 
Melissa Farley, who pointed out; 

I We do not refer to battered women as 'battering workers.’ And just as we would not turn a 
woman into the harm done to her (we don't refer to a woman wha has been battered as a 
'batteree') we should not call a woman who has been prostituted a 'prostitute. 

Though the term “sex worker” is used by some as an alternative to the term “prostitute,” we 
choose not to, because it Irames prostitution as an acceptable form of work rather than a form of 
sexual violence. 

Sex trade 

We use the term “.sex trade” to describe the “business” of commercial sexual exploitation, all 
transactions in which sexual activity is exchanged for food, shelter, drugs, transportation, 
approval, money, or safely. We do not suggest that women and girls who are sold, traded, or 
purchased for sexual purposes are trading fairly in a free market system, Similar to the slave 
trade, womeii and girls in the sex trade arc being exploited in exchange for their survival and/or 
the benefit of a more powerftil person.’® 


Kingsley C and Mark M, (2000). Socred lives: Canadian Aboriginal chlldrert and youth speak out about sexual exploitation. 
Save the Children Canada, p. At 

Adapted from the definition used on page It of Walker N, (April 2002). Prostituted teens: More than a runaway prcblem~~ 
Michigan Forrily Impact Seminars, Briefing Report No. 2002-2. East Lansing Ml: Institute for Children, Youth and Families, 
Michigan State University. 

^®Farlev M, (2003). Prostitution and the invisibility of harm. Women ond Therapy 26(3/4); 247-280. Retrieved February 6, 2000 
from http://www.scribd.com/do<y'6732117/Prostitution-the-tnviabiltty-of-Harm-HAWTH 

’® Based on the definition used in Kingsley C and Mark M. (2000). Sacred lives: Canadian Aboriginal childrer) and youth speak 
out about sexual exploitation. .Save the Children Canada. 
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The sex trade includes; 

S Street prostitution 
S Escort agencies 
M Massage parlors 

S Ekothels, '“trick pads” and “sex party houses” 

S Bars and clubs that sell “lap dances” and “private dances” 

S Businesses that organize and sell “private parties” with strippers and nude dancers 
a Strip clubs 

a Pornography and live ““sex shows” 
a Phone and Internet sex 

Sex trafficking 

International, federal, and Minnesota laws all reflect the idea that trafficking involves the 
recruiting, harboring, receipt or transportation of persons in order to exploit them. The 
Trafficking Victims Protection Act of 2000 (federal law) defines sex trafficking as: 

The recruitment, harboring, transportation, provision, or obtaining of a person for the purpose 
of a commercial sex act in which the commercial sex act is induced by force, fraud, or coercion, 
or in which the person induced to perform such act is under 18 years of age/^ 

In Minnesota law. sex trafficking is defined as a type of promotion of prostitution: 

-0 person subjected to the practices in subdivision 7a [which ore: receiving, recruiting, 
enticing, harboring, providing, or obtaining by any means an individual to aid in the 
prostitution of the individual] 

In their 2008 sex trafficking needs assessment report to the State of Minnesota, The Advocate.s 
for Human Rights described the difference in the sex trafficking definition used in Minnesota 
law, compared to that used in federal law; 

...federal law requires that traffickers use the means of force, fraud or coercion' to recruiter 
maintain an adult In sex trafficking while Minnesota does not. Minnesota taw recognizes that 
a person? can never consent to being sexually exploited and considers individuals who have 
been prostituted by others as trafficking victims. Federal low requires an assessment of the 
level of 'consent' of the prostituted person in determining whether the crime of trafficking has 
occurred.’’^ 



” See IS U.S.C.§ 1591(3). 

Minnesota Statute § S09.321. sufad. 7a 

The Advocates for Human Rights, {September 2008). Sex trafficking needs assessment for the State of Minnesota. 
Minneapolis: The Advocates for Human Rights. 
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Basically, the federal traillcking law requires that three elements be present for a crime to be 
considered trafficking. In Minnesota law, the victim is not required to establish ‘’means" to prove 
that she did not consent. Rather, courts determine responsibility based on the conduct of the 
trafilcker.^' 



• Adapled from Ihe Freedom Network Imtitiae on Human Trcffpcking. 


On its website, the U.S. Department of State describes the signs that a person may be a 
trafficking victim, which include: 

■ Evidence of being controlled, evidence of inability to move or leave a job; 

» Bruises or other signs of physical abuse; 

B Fear or depression; 

S Not speaking on own behalf 

The same website recommends a.sking possible trafficking victims a set of questions, including: 
® Can you come and go as you please? 

B Have you or your family been threatened? 

B What are your working and living conditions like? 


The Advocates for Human Rights, (September 2008). Sextrafftcldng needs assessment far the Stare of Minnesota. 
Minneapolis: The Advocates for Human Rights. 
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® Where do you sleep and eat? 

S Do you have to ask permission to eat/sleep/go to the bathroom? 

S Are there locks on your doors/windows so you cannot get out? 

Many prostituted women under the control of a pimp in the U.S. would probably evidence the 
same signs and respond to the U.S. Department of State’s proposed questions in exactly the same 
way as a woman meeting the federal definition of a victim of international sex trafficking. Donna 
Hughes, professor and Carlson Endowed Chair at the University of Rhode Island, has pointed out 
the overlap in definitions ofsex trafficking and pimping, emphasizing that women’s experiences 
in prostitution and sex trafficking are quite similar in regard to violence, control, exploitation, 
and level of victimization, Hughes notes that in multiple studies of w'omen in prostitution, the 
average reported age of entry suggests that 70 percent were, by definition, victims of sex 
trafficking at the time they entered the sex trade. Hughes also reports that though the Trafficking 
Victims Protection Act provides for a grant program for local and state authorities to provide 
services to mostly U.S. citizen victims, those iunds were never requested by the Department of 
Justice, and subsequently no programs were ever fitnded.’^ 

The United Nations definition of trafficking echoes Hughes’ point, including means beyond 
those described in U.S. federal law: 

I ...deception, abuse of power of a position of vulnerability, or of the giving and receiving and 
benefits to achieve the consent of a person having control over other persons, for the purpose 
of exploitation.^^ 

In this report, \vc use the State of Minnesota’s definition for sex trafficking, with the 
understanding that women and girls involved in '•survival sex” experience deliberate exploitation 
oftheir vulnerability, with a clear sexual benefit to the exploiter; 

! ...receiving, recruiting, enticing, harboring, providing, or obtaining by any means an individual 
to aid in the prostitution of on individual. ” 

Victim 

The definition of "victim” is perhaps the most contested and least resolved is,sue related to sex 
trafficking and other forms of commercial sexual exploitation. There is considerable controversy 
as to whether an adult involved in prostitution should ever be considered a trafficking victim. 

The controversy is directly tied to the argument over whether or not a woman or child can ever 


Hughes 0, (November 2, 2006). ProstHution and trafficking: Is there a difference? Presentation at Breaking Pree, Saint Paul 
MN, Retrieved May 19, 2009 from http://wvvw.uri.edu/artsci/wms/hu8hes/prost_v_traff.ppt 
United Nar'ons Genera! Assembly, (January 2000). Revised draft protocol to prevent, suppress or)d punish trafficking in 
persons, especially women and children, supplementing the United Nations Convention against Transnational Organized Crime, 
A/AC.2.S4/4/Add.3/Rev.5, Article 3a- Ad Hoc Committee on the Eiaboratton of a Convention against Transnational Organized 
Crime, Seventh session, Vienna, 17-28. 

Minnesota Statute § 609.321, subd. 2; Minnesota Statute § 609.321, subd. 7a. For a fuH description of Minnesota trafficking 
law, see The Advocates for Human Rights, (September 20QS). Sex trafficking rteeds assessment for the State of Minnesota. 
Minneapolis: The Advocates for Human Rights. 
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give informed consent to be purchased and used for another person's benelll or gratification, 
without regard to her safety or weli-being. 

The assumption that a woman in prostitution is a consenting adult regardless of her 
circumstances is codified in law. Anupriya Sethi, who conducted interviews with program 
coordinators and others working with sexually trafficked Aboriginal women and girls in Canada, 
described the difficulty inherent in this assumption when defining a victim of sex trafficking: 

I It is often argued that a person who consents to engage in prostitution cannot be considered 
trafficked thereby suggesting that only coercion or force should form an integral part of the 
trafficking definition. However, It is essential to recognize that consent does not necessarily 
suggest an informed choice.^ 

In a 2007 report, the National Institute of Justice emphasized the importance of minor status in 
recognizing sex trafficking victims: 

...when a minor, with few visible choices, sells sex at the hands of an exploitative adult, it is 
generally a means of survival. The term 'teenage prostj'fofe’ also overlooks the legal status of 
minors who have greater legal protection regarding sexual conduct because of their emotional 
and physical immaturity and the need to protect them from exp/o/totiVe adults. Therefore, it is 
important that victims of child sexual exploitation are not mistaken for offenders.. .Clearly, 
these youth are being harmed emationally artd are in considerable physical danger.^^ 

Another factor is that some states do not allow juveniles to be automatically considered victims 
of statutory sex crimes if they are older than 15.*® In Minnesota, the age of consent is 1 6, but if a 
victim is younger, criminal charges still may not result in a conviction if the perpetrator is only a 
few years older. For instance, if the victim is 13, 14, or 15 and the perpetrator is less than 48 
months older, coercion must be proved to convict him/her of first -degree criminal sexual 
conduct.*’ The Office of juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention described the dilemma 
confronting police officers at the point of contact with juveniles involved in prostitution: 

I On the one hand, they are offenders involved in illegal and delinquent behavior. On the other, 
they are children wha are being victimized by unscrupulous adults.^^ 


Sethi A, (2007). Domestic sex traffkking of Aboriginal girls in Canada: issues and implications, first Peoples Child artd family 
Review 3: 57-71, p.59, 

Office of Juvenile Justice and Driinquenev Prevention, (June 2004}. Prostitution of juveniles: Patterns from NIBRS, Juvertile 
Justice Bulletirt. Washington DC: Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, Office of Justice Programs, U.S. 
Department of Justice. 

Kiain E, (1999). Prostitution of children ond child-sex tourism; An analysis of domestic and Memationol responses. Natfonai 
Center for Missing and Exploited Children. Retrieved December 16, 2008 from 

http://www.docstoc,coni/docs/415161/Commefctal-Sexual-£xploitation-of-Chiidren-What-do-we-Know-and-What-do-we-do- 
about-it— Oecember-2007 

Minnesota Statute 609,342. Retrieved June 24, 2008 from 
https;//www,r6visor,ieg-state.mn.u$/stalutes/?veara20083ndid=609.342 
Office of Juvenile Justice and Ddinquency Prevention, (June 2004). Prostttutionofjuveniies: Patterns from NIBRS, .luvenile 
Justice Bulletin. Washington DC: Office of Juvet^le Justice and Delinquencv Prevention, Office of Justice Programs, U.S, 
Department of Justice. 
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The deilnition of a sex trafficking victim used in the Minnesota Office of Justice Programs' 2007 
Human Trafficking in Minnesota report is consistent with the federal definition; 

I A trafficking victim can be anyone who is forced, defrauded, or coerced into commercial 
servitude regardless of movement.^^ 

In contrast, the United Nations Protocol considers any person prostituted by someone taking 
advantage of their vulnerability to he a victim, whether or not the prostituted person consented. 

As noted earlier, under Minnesota law the conduct of the trafficker is supposed to be the basis 
used by courts to determine whether any person has been trafficked for sexual purposes. To date 
no one ha.s ever been prosecuted for sex trafficking under the Minnesota law, so there is no "test 
case" for establishing victimization. On May 21, 2009, the Minnesota Legislature unanimously 
passed and the governor signed a bill amending Minnesota's sex trattlcking law. which will 
enable law enforcement and prosecutors to better hold perpetrators accountable. Specifically, the 
amendments: 

B Provide law enforcement and prosecutors with the ability to arrest and charge sex 
traffickers with higher penalties where an offender repeatedly traffics individuals into 
pro.stitulion, where bodily harm is inflicted, where an individual is held more than 1 80 
days, or where more than one victim is involved; 

B Increase the fines for those who sell human beings for sex; 

B Criminalize the actions of those individuals who receive profit fi’om sex trafficking; 

B Categorize sex trafficking with other “crimes of violence” to ensure that those who sell 
others for sex are prohibited from possessing firearms; and 

B Add sex trafficking victims to those victims of "violent crime” who are protected from 
employer retaliation if they participate in criminal proceedings against their traffickers. “ 
For the purposes of this report, any woman or girl who has been sexually exploited forthe 
benefit of her exploiter is considered a victim of commercial sexual exploitation, whether the 
exploiter receives some financial benefit or gains other things of value, including goods, power, 
and status, If the victim is under 18 and/or if the trafficker is compensated in cash or other things 
of economic value, she is considered a sex trafficking victim. 


Minnesota Statistical Analysis Center, {September 2007). Human tra^cking in Minnesota:A report to the Minnesota 
Legislature, p. 4, St. Paul: Minnesota Office of Justice Programs, Minnesota Statistical Analysis Center. 

United Nations Genera! Assembly, {January 2000). Revised draft protocol to prevent, suppress and pur)ish trafficking in 
persons, especially women and children, supplementing the United Nations Convention against Transnational Organized Crime, 
A/ AC. 254/4/ Add. 3/Rev. 5, Article 3a. Ad Hoc Committee on the Elaboration of a Convention against Transnational Organized 
Crime, Seventh session, Vienna, 17-28. 

The Advocates for Human Rights, (June 2009). Update on sex trafficking legislation. Retrieved June 24, 2009 from 
hrtp;//www.theadvocatesforhumannght$.org/srtes/60883887-dd53-4796-8904-997a0131ca54/uptoads/Website_update,.- 
_passage_of_bili.doc 
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Survival sen 

We use the term “survival sex” to describe the exchange of sex for money and other 
considerations such as food, shelter, transportation, or safety by women and girls who do not 
think of themselves as involved in prostitution but rather, as doing “what they have to do" to 
survive. 

Runaway and thrown-away 

A runaway is defined as a girl who leaves home or a place of legal residence without the 
permission of parenl(s) or legal guardian(s) for at least 24 hours. If a girl has been told to leave 
or was locked out ofher home and told not to return, if she is a runaway who was not actively 
sought hy her parem(s) after leaving, or if her parent(s) or guardian(s) failed to provide food or 
basic needs and she left home to meet those needs, she is defined as throwm-away. 

Pimp/trafficker 

We use the terms pimp and Iraffrcker interchangeable, defined as a person who promotes and/or 
profits from the sale and, for abuse of another person's body or sexuality for sexual purposes, or 
fi-om the production and/or sale of sexual images made of that person. 

John 

Because it is the most recognized term for a purchaser for sexual services, we use the term John 
to de-scribe an adult male who provides some type of compensation to engage in a sexual 
encounter with a woman or girl. It is Important to remember that if the girl is under the age of 18, 
this person is, in fact, a sex otTender, 
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Honoring the efforts and resilience of Native people 

The next two sections of this report present a large body of evidence that Native women face “a 
perfect stomT' of victimization, oppression, and poverty that makes them tremendousiy 
viiinerablc to commercial sexual exploitation. The information presented here calls attention to 
some problems that must be solved in the larger society. It also identifies some problems that 
must be solved within our own Native communities, w’here victimized Native women and girls 
cannot always find the level of safety and support that they need. 

Even so, it is important to recognize that the continued existence of American Indian 
communities is a tribute to the resilience ofNative people and their unending efforts to retain 
their language, social relationships, and culture. Many, many Native people are working to 
strengthen and heal their communities and to provide healthy options and positive futures tor 
Native youth, and those efTorts do make a difference. 

Today, hundreds of Dakota and Ojibwe children and adults are learning and speaking their 
Native languages at weekly language tables in the Twin Cities and in language preservation 
programs on reservations. There is also an immense variety of programs, camps, and other 
events in urban areas and on reservations where Native youth can learn their history, culture, and 
values, connected to caring elders that help them learn in the traditional way. 

A number of tribes have urban offices to meet the needs of members not living on reservations. 
One operates a pharmacy in Minneapolis that provides free prescription medication to all 
American Indian,s eligible for services through the Indian Health Service. Native-specific 
organizations in urban areas constantly collaborate to share information and resources to better 
serve American Indian people. During American Indian Month (May) in 2009, tribal offices and 
American Indian programs and agencies in the Twin Cities coordinated and hosted 48 event.?, 
including sunrise ceremonies, a sweat lodge, and storvieliing; plays, concerts and art exhibits; 
open hou.ses and feast.s; educational events, Indian Youth Olympics and youth group 
presentations; health presentations and fund-raising walks. 

Our goal in developing this report wa,s to give our Native communities and their allies in the 
larger society information that could help pave the path to healing. Much good is already being 
done, and we look forward to what is to come. 
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III. Prevalence 

Involvement in prostitution 

coitected by MlWRC 

At the two round tables hosted by MIWRC, advocates working with Native women and girls in 
housing, domestic violence, sexual assault, and other social service programs focused on meeting 
crisis needs described the practice of trafficking Native girls and women into prostitution as a 
significant problem in both Duluth and Minneapolis. 

The Duluth area advocates reported that street prostitution is highly visible, particularly when 
ships are in port and during times of the year when tourism is at its highest, such as hunting 
season and during the summer. Twin Cities advocates reported that in both Duluth and in the 
Twin Cities, much of the local prostitution activity occurs in bars, which makes it relailvely 
invisible. These are some ofthe advocates’ comments regarding the severity, visibility, and 
geographic locations of prostitution-related activity: 

All you have to do is drive down First Street and ask somebody. It is so frickin' visible. I can't 
even believe !t..Where we're located right on the corner of First Ave East and First Street down 
here. [Second speaker) In Duluth. [First speaker) It's prime area far street prostitution and 
there's [names of three strip bars) there. So now, right around the corner from North Shore is 
another strip ploce, and so there '5 0 lot that happens right there. The liquor store is right there 
too. So, especially in the 5ummer...it's not invisible by any means, way shape or form. If you 
even sit on a corner for 0 day you'll know who they are. Because people ore coming, they're 
Just getting into cars...l‘ve overheard people negotiating prices, so it's really visible. [Duluth 
advocate) 

I work in the housing program portion ofo women's shelter. I see the (Native) women and ive 
accept the women escaping from prostitution. I did my data collection for 0 report and I 
couldn't believe how many people that we had...it was pretty close to 30 women, escaped 
from prostitution in a few short months. [Twin Cities advocate} 

The [Native) women are inside the bars and prostitution is happening in the bars, which makes 
It harder for the police to catch because it's notan outside thing. I see more of that coming 
down here...it's not just the pimps, it's the establishments fhotore making money off that girl 
being in the bar, bringing those patrons in because they know she's there on Wednesdays. And 
the young girls that want to drink, they get a fake ID. That's the prime way to get them in and 
recruit them, because they've got a bar setting versus a car or in a house. (Twin Cities 
advocate) 

At the Minneapolis round table, some ofthe advocates had been working with Native domestic 
violence and sexual victims for 25 to 30 years. Several of these long-time advocatevs reported that 
sex Irafllcktng of American Indian women and girls is not a new development in either 
reservation or urban Indian communities. These are some of their comments: 
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This is on old story. Thisisnotanewwayofe}^loitingNative women, this has been happening 
since I wos a chiid. I would hear those stories from women or people connected to my family 
network, about that happening to women. Td hear my aunties or great aunties telling those 
stories, Tm talking about back to the 1940s. p'win Cities advocate! 

As [another long-time advocate] was talking, it flashed into my mind, a very dear friend of 
mine would disappear out of my life, for probably six months to a year, and even longer. And 
she'd come back, just really all anxious, and so we'd wofk...She never talked about where she 
was at, and I always kind of suspected that something was going on. But, she was being 
trafficked between here and Mexico. This was ZO-some years ago. Just recently, well, 10 years 
ago. she called me up from Utah and we talked for quite a while. She said that she was 
involved in prostitution. She had been prostituted by this group of people here in Minneapolis . 
that she was involved with, and the man she was living with was o chiropractor, pretty well 
respected. And, he was the one who was sending her off. (Twin Cities advocate] 

This has been going on a hundred years on the ships. There's women my mom's age who talk 
about their grandmas working on the ships. [Duluth advocate] 

Two of the Duluth advocates that worked extensively with younger Native girls repotted that 
even though Native women have been prostituting to the ships in port for many years, the 
conditions have changed dramatically. This is how they explained those changes: 

Girls have conversations with their mothers about their time, when the mothers were working 
on the boats. Many of the girls were conceived out of working on the boats. Suf the mothers 
have 0 different way of talking about it The opportunities of the people she met and that sort 
of thing. Tm nofsa>'/ng it's any less dangerous, but I think b'meshave changed considerably. 

The mother relates it to being her choice when she worked on the boats, and she really 
cherishes those relationships she has with other women that are her friends now, Suf she 
really fears for her daughter, that times have changed and it's a whole different arena that 
you're dealing with now. [Duluth advocate] 

The violence has increased. I don't want say it but the nationality is a big thing for this family I 
am working with. The mother who worked on the boats, she is really intimidated by African 
American men in the community. A number af people that Tm working with, young women, 
have been recruited by African American men and immediately taken to Milwaukee, Chicago, 
or the Twin Cities. So, there's like this fear when the mom talks about it about, 'You really don't 
know what you're getting into. You don't know their family, you don't know their community, 
you don't know.' And what happens is, they take the girts from here further away. Away from 
their support system. [Duluth advocate] 

The data from 95 Native women and girls entering MlWRC programs also sugge.st that the 
trafficking ofNative girls into prostitution is a significant, though rarely discussed, problem. 
Overall, 40 percent of incoming clients reported involvement in some type of commercial sexual 
exploitation and 27 percent reported activities defined as sex trafficking under Minnesota law 
(sec Figures 1 and 2). 

MlWRC's screening process confirmed other studies’ findings that Native victims frequently do 
not identify as having been sexually trafficked, instead presenting with other issues such as 
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domestic violence and sexual assault.** Not one of the 25 MlWRC clients meeting the state's 


legal definition at intake had presented herself as a 

sex trafficking victim. 
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reported being trafficked for multiple hvneffis, so fyercentages may total more than IIIOS^. 


Though prostitution arrests are often used to estimate the scope of prostitution in an area, the 
intake data collected by Ml WRC confirm that these data arc a poor Indicator. None of the clients 
under age 1 8 that met the state definition for sex trafficking victims at intake had ever been 
arrested for prostitution, though !8 of the 25 trafficked adult women (72%) had one or more 
prostitution arrests (sec Figure 3). 


Minnesota Department of Public Safety, Minnesota Office of Justice Programs, and Minnesota Statistical Analysis Center, 
(September 2007). Human trafficking in Minnesota: A report to the Minnesota Legislature. Saint Paul: Minnesota Stabstica! 
Analysis Center. 
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Arrested for any prostitution-related offense 18 46% 

, l-2arrests / ' -SI- \ ' 

3-5 arrests 3 8% 

6 or more arrests ' ' 

Number of arrests not recorded 7 18% 

information from other sources 


Very few reports and publications have addressed the number of Native women and girls 
involved in prostitution in Minnesota. The State of Minnesota Office of Justice Programs (OJP) 
reported that in 2006, there were a total of 3,989 trafficking and prostitution related arrests and 
! ,790 coiiviclions, most of w’hich were for prostitution. The number of American Indian women 
arrested for prostitution offenses is not available. 

In 2007, the Minnesota Office of Justice Programs conducted an online human trafficking sur\'ey 
with service providers, nurses, and law enforcement statewide. Twelve respondents reported 
working with a total of 345 American Indian female victims of sex trafficking in the previous 
three years. In response to OJP's 2008 human trafficking survey, twelve service providers 
reported working with a total or79 American Indian sex trafficking victims in the three-year 
period prior to the interv iew.** In both years” surveys, respondents described movement of 
trafficked Native women and girls from reservations to the Twin City metro and other cities, 
from one city to another, and from Minnesota to another state. Responses to the two surveys 
were based on overlapping time frames, so the discrepancy in the 2007 and 2008 numbers 
suggests that one or more of the 2007 providers tliat reported high numbers of American Indian 
trafficking victims did not participate in the 2008 survey. The numbers reported by the service 
providers were also estimates, since most did not use a systematic method to track the number of 
Native victims. *‘'**‘'® 

Data provided by Hennepin County Corrections show a total of 3 1 3 arrests for pro.stitution- 
related offenses in 2008, twelve (4%) of which were American Indian women arrested for 

*’ Minnesota Depanment of Public Safety, Minnesota Office of justice Programs, and Minnesota Statistical Analysts Center, 
(September 2007). Human trafficking in Minnesota: A report to the Minnesota Legislature. Saint Paul: Minnesota Statistical 
Analysis Center, 

Minnesota Department of Public Safety, Minnesota Office of Justice Programs, and Minnesota Statistical Analysis Center, 
(September 2008). Human trafficking in Minnesota: A report to the Minnesota Legislature, Saint Paul: Minnesota Stafisticai 
Analysis Center. 

Minnesota Department of Public Safety, Minnesota Office of Justice Programs, and Minnesota Statistical Analysis Center, 
(September 2007). Human trafficking in Minnesota: A report to the Minnesota Legislature. Saint Paul; Minnesota Statistical 
Analysis Center. 
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prostilLition or loitering with intent to commit prostitution. Though the number of Native women 
was small, their representation in prostitution arrests was almost double their representation in 
the couniy population. Hennepin County has recently switched to a new data system, so county 
trends in prostitution arrests of Native women cannot be determined.^* 

The Minneapolis Police Department was able to provide its number of arrests of American 
Indian women from 2004 to 2008 (see Figure 4). According to a Minneapolis police officer, the 
significant decline in arrests seen in these data does not reflert a decline in prostitution-related 
activities, but rather the low priority given to addressing prostitution when there has been no 
public outcry.'*^ 



Prostitution 83 57 70 53 9 

Loitering with intent to comrhit prostitution • ' • 24 ' • 28 . •. 3 

Promoting prostitution 1 3 2 3 - 


Totai, aliprostitutibn-reiated offenses . v - T yTii!' 

A Minneapolis police officer and a Hennepin County Corrections staff member reported that by 
County policy, adolescents involved in prostitution-related crime are no longer arrested for 
prostitution, but may be arrested for a status offense such as truancy or runaway.^’^^ No data 
were available from Hennepin County or the Department of Justice on the number of American 
Indian juvenile females apprehended for each type of status offense.*’^’ 

A recent study based on analysi.s of Hennepin County Corrections data found 70 women on 
probation for prostitution-related olTenscs in Hennepin County. Almost one-fourth (24%) were 
American Indian, while American Indian women represent only 2.2 percent of the county's 
population. Of the 17 Native women in the sample. iO (59%) were arrested in the 3^^ Precinct, 
which encompasses the Phillips neighborhood in which (he Minnesota Indian Women’s 
Resource is located. Five (29%) were arrested in the 5'*' Precinct, which is adjacent to the 3”* 
Precinct and borders the Phillips neighborhood. Over half ofihe Native women in the study lived 
in the same two prccincLs: seven lived in the 3'^'^ Precinct and four lived in the 5*'* precinct.’^ 


Telephone conversation with Hennepin County Corrections data analyst, March 23, 2009. 

Meeting December 31, 2008. 

Data faxed to MtWRC by the Minneapolis Police Department on December 19, 2008. 

Meeting December 31, 2008. 

Telephone conversation, March 23, 2009. 

Meeting with Lauren Marhn, co-authorof a report based on Hennepin County Corrections data, April 10, 2009. 

Martin I and Rud J, (October 2007), Prostitution research report: Data sharing to establish best practices for wower: in 
prostitution. Minneapolis: Prostitution Project, Hennepin County Corrections and the Falwell Center. 
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Racial miscoding in police incident data is a problem that inhibits accurate counts of prostituted 
American Indian women. It occurs frequently because individual oflicers identify the race of 
offenders and victims in their reports, with the result that the same person may have different 
racial designations in various reports. It is also difficult in many instances to determine whether 
the subject of the report is a victim or an offender, and even more so when it is a juvenile 
involved in prostitution. In 1988, theU.S. Department of Justice began replacing its long- 
established Uniform Crime Reporting (UCR) system with a more comprehensive National 
Incident-Based Reporting System (NIBRS). Child sexual abuse experts David Finkelhor and 
Richard Ormrod have described the NIBRS as the only available source of geographically 
diverse and uniformly collected crime data that: 

■ Provides detailed descriptions of police-involved incidents ofthe commercial sexual 
exploitation of minors 

B Includes a description of both the offender and the victim in sex-related crimes. 

NIBRS data are collected, compiled, and entered by local law enforcement, but data coding 
continues to be problematic. Finkelhor and Ormond note that police are not provided coding 
guidelines for distinguishing between victims and offenders or for coding the race of a victim or 
an offender in the data they enter into the NIBRS. The researchers describe NIBRS data as even 
more limited for identifying the prevalence of minors used in pornography, because the number 
afjurisdictions participating in the NIBRS is still quite small.^ In 2005. Minnesota received 
Bureau of Justice funding for Minneapolis and St. Paul Police Departments begin preparation.^ 
for NIBRS participation, but that prt)cess does not appear to have moved beyond the planning 
phase at this point in time.'” 

In the absence of data-based estimates of the number of women and girls in prostitution, 
estimates by organizations working with prostituted women and youth are generally considered 
the ntost reliable. Based on client intake inierv iews at Breaking Free, a non-profit organization 
serving women and girls in prostitution, l-xecutive Director Vednita Carter has estimated that 
between 8,000 to 12,000 Minnesota women and children of all races are involved in prostitution 
on any given night, statewide. PRIDE (from Prostitution to Independence, Dignity and 
Equality), a program ofthe Family and Children Service ofMinneapolis, estimates that there are 
at least 1,000 juveniles currently in prostitution in Minnesota. Neither of these organiz.ations has 
published any e,stirnate ofthe number of American Indian women and girls in prostitution, 
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In contrast to the relative absence of prevalence data in the U.S., there have been a number of 
Canadian studies of Aboriginal women’s and girls’ involvement in prostitution and other forms 
of commercial sexual exploitation. In all that were identified for inclusion in this report, the 
Aboriginal proportion of prostituted wx>men and youth was hugely dispropostionate to their 
representation in the population (see Figure 5). 
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In Vancouver BC. the Women’s Information Safe Haven (WISH) Drop-In Centre Society, which 
serves about 200 women engaged in prostitution and/br survival sex every night, reports that 
Native women make up half of all women that come through its doors. In research with 22 
communities across Canada, Aboriginal children were found to represent up to 90 percent of 
children in the sex trade in some communities. ’°^The Manitoba Youth and Child Secretariat 
reported more than two thousand commercially sexually exploited youth, noting that a large 
number ofthis group are Aboriginal.”” More recently, youth crime expert Michael Cheltieburgh 
estimated that 90 percent of all urban Canadian teenagers in prostitution are Aboriginal. 
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The McCreary Centre Society, a non-profit community-based youth health research and youth 
engagement organization in Vancouver, conducted a series of five surveys with sexually 
exploited street youth in British Columbia over a 6-year period. In the communities participating 
in the 2000 and 2006 surveys, the proportion of female Aboriginal street youth increased from 38 
percent at the time ofthc first survey to 56 percent at the time of the second, in all five surveys, 
34 to 57 percent ofThe street youth reporting commercial sexual exploitation seif-identified as 
Aboriginal and of those that were Native females, 24 to 56 percent repotted having been 
commercial sexually exploited. The 2006 survey involved 762 street-involved youth in BC, 
over half of whom were Aboriginal. 

Involvement in the Internet sex trade 

Ihita coUeeted hy MIWRC 

Several of the advocates at the regional round tables described younger girls' use of technology 
and experiences with internet-based commercial sexual exploitation: 

A lot of the [youth} drop-in centers now have computers...ln St Paul, they actually cleaned out 
their computers not foo long ago, and they four}d quite a few of their youth that were 
uploading pictures off their phones onto the computers to post them onto Craigslist [Twin 
Cities advocate]. 

My Space too. That's what I see with a lot of young girls, and starting to get victimaed by men 
getting them to shaw their body or their body parts. [Second speaker] Sexting. [Girls are doing] 
that sex texting stuff too, sending nude photos to people through their phones. [Twin Cities 
odvocotes] 

Advocates also identified Craigslist as a site used by Native girls in the sex trade, and noted 
pimp.s" use of the internet to recruit Native girls in the Twin Cities for the stripping and 
prostitution circuit in the northern part of the stale during hunting and tourist .seasons. 
Information from other sources 

In 1999, the Hofstede Committee Report on juvenile prostitution in Minnesota called attention to 
the ease with which Johns could use the Internet to download naked Images of commercially 
sexually exploited women, converse with their pimps, make appointments, and stilt retain 
anonymity. The Committee noted that law enforcement was challenged in two ways: 
determining the girls' ages, and distinguishing between legal escorts and pro.stituting women.'" 

Similar to what was reported by the advocates at the round tables, a Twin Cities law enforcement 
officer recently described a case in which he arrested a 49-year pimp from Woodbury for 
prostituting a 23-year old woman and her 15-year-oid sister via the Craigslist website's “erotic 


Saawyc E, MacKay L, Anderson J, and Drozds C,(20QS).lt'snotvi^atyouthink:5exual!ye)tploit9(i youth in British Columbia. 
Vancouver: University of Qritisf* Columbia School of Nursing. Report based on data from surveys conducted by the McCreary 
Centre Society, Vancouver BC, Retrieved May 1, 2009 from http://www.nursing.ubc.ca/POFs/ltsNotWhatYDuThink.pdf 
Hofstede Committee, (November 1999). The Hofstede Committee report: Juvenile prostitufior> in Minnesota. Saint Paul; 
Minnesota Attorney General's Office. 
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services” section, The pimp took some of their money, drove them to the hotel, and waited for 
them in the car while the women met the officer."^ Another Minneapolis police officer with 
extensive experience working with prostitution crime and gang activity confirmed that in the 
Twin Cities. Craigslisl is the primary venue for commercial sexual exploitation ofNative adults 
and juveniles. 

A recent study of prostituted women and girls in Chicago found that eight percent were in 
contact with Johns through the Internet, specifically Craigslist. The research team reported that at 
the time, Craigslist received more than 9 billion page views every month, and Craigslist users 
published more than 30 million new classified ads each month. Men were able to access live, 
interactive strip shows via web-cam in addition to the sex trade "resources” described 10 years 
ago by the Hofslede Committee, for most intents and purposes beyond the reach of law 
enforcement,^*'' 

IV. Patterns in entering the sex trade 

Age of entry 

Data collcctetl by MTWRC: 

At the round tables hosted by MlWRC in Duluth and Minneapolis, advocates reported that the 
Native women and girls they work with have entered prostitution and other type,? of commercial 
sexual exploitation at two different life stages, each connected to specific life circumstances: 
Everybody I’ve come across has been young (at the time they entered prosb'tution]. Like, 12, 

13, 14 sometimes 15. 1 met one woman who was maybe 19, she was really the exception. 

There's definitely that 12-25 ronge. They seem like babies! [Duluth advocate} 

Several of the women have talked about when they started, and the youngest so far was 12. 
[Twin Cities advocate] 

I think the other age group ore those (ages] 20 to 30 with young kids and their 5-yeor MFIP 
has run out. (Duluth advocate] 

Among the women and girls (hat reported commercial sexual exploitation during intake at the 
Minnesota Indian Women’s Resource Center, 90 percent of the younger clients had entered 
prostitution before the age of 18. compared to about half of the older clients. Almost half of the 
younger women (42%) were 15 or younger when they first entered the sex trade. Three client.s 
had entered prostitution between age 10 and 1 1, and one 14-ycar-oid had Ixjen trafficked into 
pornography at the age of 1 i. reporting that she had been photographed or filmed for 
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pornography 1 0 times in the previous six months. Almost one-fourth (24%) of the incoming 
clients reporting involvement in prostitution had entered at age 27 or older, which supports the 
advocates' emphasis on Native mothers' vulnerability when their public a.ssistance eligibility has 
ended. 
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Information from other .sources 

The 1 999 Hofstede Report on juvenile sex trafficking in Minnesota reported that 14 was the 
average age of entry into prostitution at the time."^ Other studies of youth and adult.s in 
prostitution in the U.S. have reported the average age of entry ranging from 13 to 17, most often 
about age 14.'’^ Several studies conducted in Seattle, an area similar to Minneapolis in its 
population of iow-income American Indians, found that almost all commercially sexually 
exploited girls enter the sex trade before the age of 16. One involving 60 women prostituted via 
escort services, street prostitution, strip clubs, phone sex, and massage parlors found that all had 
entered prostitution between the ages of 12 and 14."’ A second, involving 200 adult women in 
prostitution, found that 78 percent began as juveniles and 68 percent entered prostitution when 
they were I.*) or younger."* A third study found that 89 percent of the prostituted women that 
were interviewed had entered prostitution before the age of 16."'* A fourth study published in 
June 2008 reported that girls were entering prostitution in Seattle around the age of 12 or 13.'^'* 
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Most advocacy groups working with women in prostitution in the U.S. agree with what has been 
found in the research studies. Vednita Carter of Breaking Free in Saint Paul has reported that the 
average age of entry into prostitution has been 13, but recently announced that her organization 
is seeing a larger number of younger girls. However, no U.S. studies have reported average 
age of entry for American Indian girls. 

Though none reported separate averages by gender, several Canadian studies from the 1 990s 
reported the average age of Aboriginal youth entering the sex trade as 14, but noted that some 
.start as early as age recent Canadian research suggest.s that Aboriginal 

youth are becoming victims of commercial sexual exploitation at younger ages than before. In a 
series of surveys with street-involved youth in British Columbia, about one in three victims of 
commercial sexual exploitation reported their age of entry as 1 3 or younger. Citizen groups 
involved in safety patrols in Winnipeg have reported children as young as eight years old being 
approached on the street or in back lanes by men in vehicles, presumably for the purpose of 
sexual exploitation. A 2002 study by the Urban Native Youth Association in Vancouver found 
commercial sexual exploitation of children as young as 9, with age of first being trafficked into 
prostitution averaging II to 12 years of age.'” 
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Modes of entry 

Stripping; sxotic dancing, and escort services 

Data collected b> MiWRC 

Ac the round tables hosted by MIWRC, advocates often described girls entering the sex trade by 
stripping or nude dancing and then progressing to other types of commercial sexual exploitation: 
5omef/mes (Native girls] are an their own. Some other girts say 'Hey, I'm making good money 
doing this stripping,' ond off they go. But then they end up with the drug thing [being 
prosfffuted/or drugs], [Second speaker] And they're letting underage girls into stripping. They 
[pimps] helping them get their fake IDs and stuff. There are 16, 15-year-olds stripping in toivn 
here. [Duluth advocate] 

...high school to early 20s with the dancing, they go out on the dancing circuit And just being 
trafficked, maybe before, to Chicago, places like that And then as they get farther along in 
their 20s and their 3Qs, then it's the trading, the sex for the drugs or the housing, a place to 
stay. [Twin Cib'es advocate] 

The advocates reported that most of the younger Native women and girls they worked with did 
not consider stripping or nude dancing to be sexual exploitation, instead viewing it as a 
somewhat glamorous w^ay to make good money quickly. These are some examples of advocates' 
comments: 

[One of the girls in my family], she asked her father 'What do you think about stripping?' 
because her friends are doing it and it's just becoming more and more common. [Twin Cities 
advocate] 

Deer hunting season. Big stripping time. And they're set-up Joints. Like every little small bar 
has strip nights then and that's part of that circuit. I worked with someone for a long b'me who 
considered herself to be an independent contractor [in prostitution}. During hunting time, It 
was her big season in terms of making money and she would just go from one tittle bar to 
another in South Dakota, that was the main place. [Duluth advocate] 

The advocates descril'wd bars and strip clubs as prime recruiting grounds for pimps, asserting 
that bar and club owners arc often complicit. At both round tables, advocates mentioned a 
“circuit” traveling throughout the stale and sometimes to other states, for which young Native 
women are recruited to dance. Once they begin, they are quickly taken over by a pimp who 
moves them from place to place, prostituting them out of the bars and clubs in the circuit. These 
comments were pan of those discussions: 

[Traffickers] can have their own bachelor party-type setting, where they have it all set up and 
have the girls just coming in. Some pimp, mole or femole, has put this all together and 
provided everything, and just told her 'All you have to do is dance.' When you talk about 
entering prostitution, dancing doesn't seem as harsh to the individual as actually street- 
walking. You don't look at it as if you're doing anything wrong, because you go to clubs and 
nowadays the dancers in clubs ore more seductive than some of the stuff the girls do on the 
stage. [Twin Cities advocate] 
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You can walk into any strip dub and you know, the people who work there are recruiters, so it 
seems so much less dangerous. / don't think other people think of it as sexual exploitation...A 
lot of Native girls work at [a local strip club]. [Second speaker] Yeah, [that dub] is what I'm 
hearing about, too. There's a couple of pimps up at [that club] right now who've got a couple 
of girts. ..I know a few people who started off cocktail waltressing at a strip club and then it 
becomes normalized and then they're stripping. I had a friend who tvo5 cocktail waitressing 
and then she got a $4,000 tip from a football player, and then after that she was stripping. 

[Twin Cities advocates] 

They moke their money on the side by the sex that they have with the customers. They don't 
make that much dancing, it's mostly the side thing. And then, there's drug involvement with it, 
too. But I've heard about where they go from here and there's a regular circuit where they go, 
like over to Wisconsin...Thi5 circuit that they travel, it Just keeps going and going. ..and often 
times they ore connected with [someone who] might be o gang connection that gets him out 
working and sends him out there. [Duluth advocate] 

Where you have some person that's controlling Hand the money's going to go to them, the 
girls are prostituting. They actually make the money, the people who own the bars, the people 
that bring them there. But the ones that are going an the stripping circuit on their own, they 
leave with the clothes on their bocks, with 20 bucks maybe. (Duluth advocate] 

One of the Duluth advocates noted that Native women in prostitution often decide to go back to 
stripping as a ie>ss risky option; 

! There's girls out there that are turning tricks that are saying, 'I'm going to go legal, 50 Tm 
going to go dance.' [Duluth advocate] 

Several advocates at both round tables reported pimps moving Native girls to cities from 
reservations, and to and from cities throughout the Midwest for prostitution. These are some of 
their comments: 

There's a new thing out of track houses where girls are being trafficked and they're brought 
from other states dawn to houses here because of the 'no turn off' heat rule that we have. 

Guys are coming and purchasing these houses that ore in foreclosure, they are renting them 
for a few months, 6 months or iv/jofeverond they're bringing girls here and putting them in 
these houses and that’s where they stay. They don't go anywhere, they stay in these houses 
and the girls are ranging from 12 to 21, but they're being transported here and they're being 
moved all through MN. Some are from Chicago-.They're coming from Iowa, Detroit. New 
York. [Twin Cities advocate] 

I also know of girls from ouf towords Bemidji, Red Lake, that way, that come this way that are 
brought down there to be prostituted on the boats. I don’t know specifics about that, but they 
talk about it. [Duluth advocate] 

Information from other .sources 

Each year, 40 new strip clubs open nationwide. Many are described as “gentlemen’s clubs,” 
catering to busine.ssmen who may spend up to $2000 a night on drinks, food, and “private 
dance.s” where patrons have physical contact with the dancer. One study found a 
disproportionate number of strip clubs in rural areas ofthe Upper Midwest where poverty and 
isolation had created a pool of women vulnerable for recruitment into the sex trade. For example, 
in 2003. Aberdeen, South Dakota had live strip bars de.spite a small population (25,000) and a 
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location 100 miles from any town of comparable size. Dancers in these bars and clubs reported 
that they were not only expected to work as strippers, but they are also required to accept 
degrading treatment, provide the club manager with sex during the "job interview,'' and allow the 
manager to prostitute them to customers.'^® The study author quoted a sur\dvor of prostitution 
and stripping, Meidi Somerset, who was giving a talk in Moorhead: 

I One woman had her pimp along...and she had to meet the quota. So she had to do whatever it 
takes to get that money. The men shoved bullets up her, beer 6ort/es, shoved dollar bills up 
her, arid this was the situation that I encountered.^^^ 

Though none reported findings by race, several studies in the U.S. have found that women and 
girls in prostitution are frequently involved in different types of commercial sexual exploitation 
at different limes, including pornography, stripping and exotic dancing, escort services, and 
erotic massage services. Research with prostituted girls in Chicago found that 28 percent had 
started as escorts when first recruited, and at the time of the interview, 4 1 percent were curremly 
working for an escort service. .Mmo.st 93 percent of the girls that had entered the sex trade via an 
escort service had a pimp at recruitment, and in addition to W'orking in escort businesses, 43 
percent were also trading sex at private partie.s and 68 percent were also trading sex at a hotel. 

Canadian researchers have found a similar pattern to that described by the advocates at round 
table di.scussions. Aboriginal girls are recruited as dancers in their early teens and then moved 
across Canadian provinces for “dance shows,” where they arc quickly routed into prostitution. 
Eventually losing ties with their communities, they become even more vulnerable as they age, 
and often moved into the more dangerous areas of the sex trade.'” 

Research in Canada found that the sex trade has no distinct “career ladder.” One study found 
Aboriginal and other women in prostitution involved in a variety of types of commercial sexual 
exploitation, including pornography, street prostitution, strip bars, and escort agencies. Among 
tho.se in escort services, 1 5 percent were Aboriginal though they represented only two percent of 
the region’s population. Frequently, participants reported involvement in two types of 
commercial sexual exploitation at the same time.'” One Canadian study with a sample of 
Vancouver women actively engaged in prostitution or recently exited, over half of whom were 
Aboriginal, found that two-third.s had pornography made of them while also engaged in 
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prostitution, while 64 percent reported being upset by a John’s efforts to force them to perform 
an act that the John had seen in pornography.''’^ 

Recruited or traf^cked by pimps, boyfriends, and gangs 

Data coliected by MIWRC 

In the two round table discussions, advocates reported that many of the Native women and girls 
they worked with were recruited by pimps, and airrwst always referred to their pimps as their 
"boyfriends" or "girlfriends.” The advocates discussed a number of strategies used by pimps to 
recruit and groom Native women and girls for prostitution: 

They're just these really beautiful girls arjd those men will sit there and stroke that. Like, 

'You're so beautiful,' and then just start to turn them into objects. Talking about their body like 
'Oh, this is so nice about your body', or 'Your body is so much better,' and the pimp starts to 
separate them from the other girls. It is like, 'You're so special.' I think that's part of that 
breakdown, with starting to break down other people. It is so intentional. We have young men 
who go into this (pimping] knowing... how to like, break a girl down, because they know that 
they can make a lot of money off of that [Duluth advocate] 

[The pimp tells her] 'I want to take care of you.' Boyfriend or girlfriend, 'I’ll take care of you.' 
With runaways, it's a place to sleep. [Second speaker] Yeah, so they’re already doing survival 
sex kind of stuff. But it's like, [the pimp soys] 'Don't worry, you won't need to go out on the 
street anymore. You won't need to do this. You con just stay here.' And then pretty soon it's 
like, 'You know, you have to start contributing. Tm not going to financially cover you. So, here, 

I can get you set up doing this. You're so hot, you're so good looking, you should go strip. ' 
[Duluth advocate] 

First of all, he offered to chauffeur her [an adolescent client] around. He doesn't come across 
assaying, you know, 'Let's do this, and you're gonna get paid for any kind of sex act.' It's like, 
Tve got this big car and you can drive me from place to place and get paid that way,' And, it's 
just like all these things lead up to other things. [Twin Cities advocate] 

Advocates in the Twin Cities and in Duluth described pimps, especially those affiliated with 
gangs, recruiting Native girls at parties deliberately set up for recruitment purposes, Othens 
described boyfriends targeting girls who have access to money and moving them into 
prostitution when the money is gone. These arc some of their comments: 

So they're, fourteen and they want something better and they're running around searching and 
they don't know where to find it they don't know where it is. So they come to Duluth, they go 
to the party, or they meet the guy down at the Holiday center, ond he says 'Hey, why don'tyou 
come hong out with us?' The girls are just looking for anything. So part of that is, pimps and 
some of the tricks too, is that 'Well, you came looking for me, I didn't come looking for you, 
you come looking forme, you wanted this. You came here.' But they're deliberately exploiting 
the girls. [Duluth advocote] 


Farley M and Lynne J, (2005). Prostitution of indigenous women: Sex inequality and the coJonizaiion of Canada's Aboriginal 
women, Fourth World Jaumol 6(1): 21-29. 
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The older guys will look for the younger girls at parties and so that's where Tve seen some of 
the women get recruited. And then what happens is they'll start tike dating or seeing the pimp 
and then so they engage that way. And then they'll take 'em, like let's go down to the cities 
for a trip. ' And then they'll be brought down ta the cities, and then it'll be lets go down to 
Morton' and they'll get further and further away, until diey end up in Illinois or Iowa, and then 
they're stuck. [Twin Cities advocate] 

One other thing too, some girls get targeted fiir when they're gonna turn 18 and they're gonna 
get their per capita payment, and guys will talk about That's the way to come up’ because 
they'll take the girl's money. But that also starts that pattern of using them, ond then using 
them and using them. (Duluth advocate] 

Some advocaies described Native women with children whose landlords had forced them or their 
children into prostitution by threatening the family's ability to stay in safe housing. These are 
some of the advocates’ .stories; 

This young lady was in this unit with her kids, and she was supposed to pay a certain amount 
of rent. And MFIP [welfare] wonted her to verify that through a shelter statement The 
landlord refused to write the shelter statement, so then she got sanctioned. So then she didn't 
have enough money to pay her rent Then she was offered to do some prostitution. [Twin Cities 
advocate] 

The landlord piece is not uncommon, not uncommon at all. Landlords put the woman in a 
situation where they actually end up owing renter they know they're getting rotes half off of 
rent, or some landlords even up thereat It was in the woman's range at first and now she fell 
on hard times, she lost a job, she still owes rent ond the landlord will go ahead and proposition 
them in that manner, swap or trade. And if not for the mother, then for the daughters. And the 
fact that the mom soys, 'We need a place to live.' You know, 'You just gotta go in there, he's 
not going fo do anything to you, just go, you don't wanna be out on the streets.' And the kid 
feels, you know, 'I owe this toourfomily’, the loyalty piece, so you do it. And once it's done 
once, that's all it takes. [Twin Cities advocate] 

In both Duluth and Minneapolis, advocates described the pimps they knew to be recruiting 
Native girls as primarily African-American or Latino, and reported that the number of pimps in 
the area seemed to vary at dilTerent times. These are some of the advocates’ descriptions: 

5omfi of the girls I work with were approached right on the street, right In Phillips. They were 
talking about how they were approached on the street, they were offered money over there by 
26‘^ andCedar. Thafs a hot spot ond I don't know what's going on overthere, butthey're very 
young girls. They're usually walking around late at night so obviously they're not being 
supervised. These are girls that are vulnerable and out there. They're 12, 13, 14. it was Latino 
men that approached them. (Twin Cities advocate] 

Most of the pimps Tve run into, they're not Native...And they were not from here, they came 
here and more of them were Africon-American. And there was this one period of time where 
there's like four of them in a row, ond then I don’t hear anything, don't see anything. It kindo 
goes in waves like that. [Duluth advocate] 

Several ofthe advocates de.scribed Native women and girls being sent out by pimps to recruit, 
especially in shelters and youth centers where vulnerable Native women and girls go to be safe. 
These are some ofthe ways that pimp-controlled Native women and girls convince others to join 
them in prostitution; 
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I see [young girls thinking the sex trade is gkimorous] as a new trend for the ones that i am 
working with. [Second speaker) They're at! into that glamorized type of talk amongst one 
another, [first speaker] And I see more of tiie stuff that comes through Duluth as being more 
glamorized. And the girls recruiting other girls because then they won't have to do so much 
work and that's what they're expected to do. Then, the girls fight amongst each other over this 
guy! [Duluth advocates] 

They [pimps] are working them right out of the shelter...there ore women that will pose [as 
battered women] to get in the shelter and bring women out..And that homeless youth drop-in 
center, that is a target place and it has been a target place ever since it's been open, and it 
continues. And advocates are always trying to figure out, you know, you want kids coming in 
for services, how you keep them safe. [Duluth advocate] 

The Duluth advocates also described pimps and Native women and girls already in prostitution 
using violence to coerce younger women and girls into the sex trade. These are some of those 
stories: 

/ encountered this woman this summer. She was older, 18, 19...a couple of girls had talked her 
into it Kind of bribed her. Not bribed, but the same thing, like the description of 'Look at this, 
look at what I have, you should come up here it could be yours too. ' And then... when she gat 
up here, she realized she didn't want to do this and she thought she could walk away, but she 
couldn't. Those girls actually beat the crap out of her, so she ended up in the hospital. 

Somebody, not her, called the cops, but she was a mess and they beat the hell out of her. And 
the guy [pimp] had never had anything to do with it (Second speaker) He didn't have 
fo... They're handling it (Duluth advocates) 

Tm working with someone who's been trafficked out by her family for a very long time. She's 
probably 1 7 now or 18. Another girl we work with just reported a sexual assault against this 
girl, and our understanding of the intention was someone was trying to recruit her for 
prostitution, os a part of her ring. And then that person sexually assaulted the girl, pretty 
brutally. Skin chunks out of her and things like that. That was woman on woman, The 
unfortunate port of that was that when this girl tried fo report, a lot of people told her female 
on female wasn't sexual assault so it took her a long time fo find any help. [Duluth advocate) 

Advocates reported significant involvement of Native gangs and Native branches of other street 
gangs in prostituting Native girls. Either the girl's boyfriend was a gang member, or female gang 
members used violence to coerce Native girls into prostitution. Two gangs were mentioned most 
frequently, Native Mob and Gangster Disciples, though some advocates also mentioned Mexican 
or Latino gangs without specifying the name of the gang. These are some ofthe advocates’ 
stories about gang involvement in recruiting Native girls for prostitution; 

There's times when it's more organized than at other times...what will happen Is that the 
gangs come in and it gets real organized. And then, instead of seeing those women on the 
street, they're in a hotel room somewhere and people are coming to their hotel room, one 
right after another. ..after a period of time they make their money and they leave. [When asked 
what gang] Gangster Disciples, from Chicago. (Duluth advocate) 
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This guy [from one of the weaMy tribes] is buying gifts, buying a car for her. For one thing, he 
couldn't get a car because he had ru3 license and no creditor nothing. She could buy the car 
with his money and then he could take it back atony time, and then all the clothing because 
then she would look good and of course the love connection...then there's the domestic abuse, 
and the addiction part. And, sa, in order to get the drugs and the money she has to be doing 
what he wonts. Otherwise, she'll get beat up. And there's also a gang CDnnect70n involved in 
this. Native Mob. That other gang members will heather up. Or other women that ore 
connected with the other gang members ond doing the same kind of thing will beat her up. 
[Duluth advocate] 

We sometimes see younger girls, in the 12-13 age range, especially the girls that are involved 
with Mexican gangs that are being sexually exploited. I'm thinking of one in particular. She has 
not said that, but they [staff] see her continuously being dropped off by different older gang 
members to school every day. (Twin Cldes advocate] 

When screening incoming clients for commercial sexual exploitation, MiWRC staff asked all 
that met the slate definition of a trafficking victim about factors that might put them at risk of re- 
involvement in commercial sexual exploitation. Eighty percent of the younger women reported 
that they were at risk of fitriher commercial sexual exploitation due to fear of violence against 
themselves or others; one of these had specifically said that she had been trafficked Into 
prostitution by a gang. 

fjiformatioii from other sources 

Similar to the gn^oming process that advocates described at the MIWRC round tables, a 2005 
study of prostituted girls in Atlanta described pimps' grooming strategies as Iw o-stage. Initially, 
the pimp makes the girl feel attractive and valued, developing a se.xual relationship with her, 
spending money on her, introducing drugs, and providing focused attention and validation that 
she is "special." The second phase involves moving the girl around to eliminate her relationships 
with family and others, then breaking her will and self-esteem through physical and verbal abuse. 
The researchers found that this process results in the girl forming a deep attachment to her pimp 
and having no option to refuse when he demands that she begin prostituting.’’'* 

Also similar to what advocates described at the round tables, research with adolescent girls in 
corrections placement for prostitution found that girls had been approached by pimps and 
recruiters in many locations; while walking, hanging out with friends on the street or at malls and 
corner stores, at friend.s' homes, and even outside the juvenile justice center while waiting to 
meet with a probation officer. The study found that two major recruitment methods were used; 
"finesse pimping" and "guerilla pimping.” "Finesse pimping" involved the same grooming 
process described by the advocates at round tables and found in the Atlanta study cited above: 
putting vulnerable girls in a position where they felt obligated to repay the trafficker by 
encouraging her to move in, taking care of her basic needs, purchasing small gifts, providing free 
drugs, and generally treating her with great kindness. The next step was to present her with 
"opportunities” for a lucrative "modeling" career W’Orking for an escort serv'ice, which she later 

Priebe A and Suhi C, (September 2005). Hidden in plain view: the commercial sexual exploitation of girls in Atlanta. Atlanta: 
Atlanta Women's Agenda. 
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found was prostitution and a source of income for the pimp. By then, her drug habit and her 
emotional dependency on the pimp made it very difficuft to refuse. ''Guerilla pimping," similar 
to advocates' descriptions of violent gang and prostitution ring tactics during round table 
discussions, was recruitment by force: using threat, physical violence, and intimidation against 
the girl or against someone she cared about to coerce her into prostitution. Reflecting the stories 
toid by advocates at the MlWRC round tables, the Atlanta study found that women played 
multiple roles: pimps, recruiters, groomers, watchers who made sure girls got to and from their 
assigned locations, and wtfe-in-laws (other women trafficked by the same pimp) living together 
and supervised by the pimp or the w'oman closest to 

Studies of gang activity in the U.S. also support the advocates’ stories of Native girls trafficked 
into prostitution by gangs. In 2001, research on the commercial sexual exploitation of children in 
the U.S., Canada, and Mexico found significant gang involvement. The authors reported that 
girls in Native gangs were expected to be emotionally supportive of male members, including 
providing sex on demand.’^ A second gang study found that American Indian and African- 
American gangs involve their girl members in prostitution more frequently than Latino and other 
gangs, framing it as the girls’ fair contribution to the gang’s economy. 

Other research in Minnesota and the U.vS. has found that Native female gang members participate 
in the guerilla recruitment of younger Native girls for prostitution, similar to the advocates’ 
reports at round tables. In one .study from 1995 to 1998, 100 current and fbnner gang members 
were interviewed. Foiiitecn interviews were with Native youth members of four different gangs; 
Latin Kings (a female from St. Paul, two males and one female from Milie Lacs reservation, and 
a male from Hayward, Wisconsin); Vice Lords (two females from Milie Lacs reservation, one 
male from Duluth, and one male from Minneapolis); Gangster Disciples (a female from Red 
Lake reservation, a female from Minneapolis, and a male from Morton); and Native Mob (two 
males, one from Milie Lacs reservation and one from Minneapolis). The Native giri.s all reported 
that most girls involved w'ith the gangs provided male members with sex on demand and/or were 
trafficked for driig-s and money. A female Gangster Disciple from Red Lake described women’s 
roles and status in her gang: 


Williamson Cand Prior M. (ianuary 2009). Domestic minor sex trafRcking; A network of underground players in the 
Midwest, .'owno/ of Child and Adolescent Trauma 2(1); 46-61- 

Estes a and Weiner N, (2001). The commercial sexual exploitation of children in the U.S., Conodo, and Mexico: Full report of 
the U.S. national study. Philadelphia: Center for the Study of Youth Policy, university of Pennsylvania School of Social Work. 

Harris M (1994). Cholas: Mexican-American girls and gangs. Sex Holes: A Journal of Research 3i0{ 3-4):289-30l, 
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/ gotbeot-in six times, stopped one minute each time, got beat-in again...l took six minutes, 
because... If I don't have respect they can treat me like shit..But, if I had respect I would be able 
to violate people if they were like throwing up signs that they weren't supposed to throw up or 
else wearing the wrong color. I'd feel more better and then I would have control over most a 
the people who did not have respect And, that would just make it easier on me. ..Once in a 
while the girls just go chill by themselves...But, if [my homie'sj boyfriend [wants to] come with 
her, he'll come. She has no say in it. See, her boyfriend is our superior and even though we're 
not supposed to be like dating other people in the gang, he can just pass her on, pass her on to 
another gang member. When they pass her an, she just goes lower and lower.^^° 

A Native male Latin King member described girls’ initiation into his gang; 

When you get a girlfriend, she gotta be gang raped. 5/ie'5 goffo go around and get boned by 
all of us guys. All of us Kings... We meet girls and stuff at pow-wows and they hang around with 
us and then they get the idea that we wanna go out with them, but we really don't And then 
they just bring it up. 'Is it all right if we roll with you? Make us a Queen or something?' Then 
we're like, 'Yeah, we'll make you a Queen.' Then we'll take them back to our house...Everybody 
on the rer has got their cellular phones or their pagers. Then we'll each get a page and we'll go 
coll somebody and say, 'Hey, there's gonna be an initiation’... You take them in your bedroom 
or on the couch. In the back or down in the basement Wherever. Then whenever they're done, 
they'll come out. Then whoever is next, they'll take. She stays in the bedroom. She can't come 
out and then whoever got done with her will come back out and say 'Hey, whoever's next, go 
ahead.'^"^ 

A Minneapolis police officer with extensive knowledge of local gang activities confirmed that 
girls’ status in Native gangs is very low, and regardless of the male member they “belong” to, 
none have a level of'status that would protect them from being prostituted. 

More recent U.S, studies suggest that gangs are playing an increasingly large role in the sex 
trafficking of American Indian girls and women, in 2006, Minnesoto Public Radio described 
gangs as a big problem on Minnesota’s American Indian reservations, reporting that authorities 
estimate hundreds of young Native men on White Earth, Red Lake, and Leech Lake reservations 
that consider themselves part of a gang.’''^ Amnesty International reported that in interviews with 
sexual assault survivors on the Standing Rock Sioux Reservation, there were several reports of 
gang rapes. A June 2008 study of prostituted youth in Seattle noted a recent increase in gang 
activity in that area, also finding that 1 00 percent ofthe gang-affiliated youth in the .study were 
being trafficked in street prostitution. 


Harrington J and Cavett K, (2000). 6 is for Gangsta: Introductory assessment of gang activity and issues In Minnesota. St 
Paul; Hand in Hand. 
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In January 2009, the National Gang Intelligence Center reported that several American Indian 
gangs, particularly Native Mob, have expanded on and off reserv'ations, beyond Indian Country, 
The report described Native Mob as one of the largest and most violent Native American gangs 
operating in the United States, currently most active in Minnesota, Michigan, Wisconsin. North 
Dakota, and South Dakota, The report noted that Native Mob and other urban and suburban 
gangs in Minnesota are expanding their drug distribution activ!tie,s, sometimes working in 
conjunction w ith Mexican drug trafficking and criminal organizations.*'*^ 

Findings from the 2007 Minnesota Student Survey strongly suggest that American Indian girls in 
Minnesota are more affected by gangs than girls in the general population (see Figure 7). A 
significantly larger percentage of Native girls also reported having been threatened at school than 
girls in the general population {see Figure 8). It cannot be determined whether some of these 
threats may be related to guerilla recruitment, but they clearly indicate a lack of safety at school. 


7. Girls reportinci “ilieaal qanq activity is a problem at mv school,” statewide* 
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*2007 Mimesolo Snufmt Survey 


8- Girls reporting that they have been threatened at school during the past 12 
months, statewide ' - . ^ 'gg..v. 



*2007 Xfinnenoki Siiuimr Survey 

National Gang Intelligence Center, (Januarv 2009). Wofiono/gang'rtreotaisessnienf 2009, Retrieved Aprii 12, 2009 from 
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{n Canada, there is significant evidence that pimps and their recruiters are targeting Native girls. 
In 2005. the principal of a Vancouver elementary school went before the City Council's Planning 
and Environment Committee to report that recruiters had repeatedly tried to come on school 
grounds to target Aboriginal girls ages 10 to 12, and to urge the Committee not to expand the 
park next to the school because the school would be unable to police it. While teachers had been 
able to deal with recruiters by issuing "no trespassing" orders when they entered school grounds, 
they would not have the same authority in a public park.'"** Similar school-based recruitment has 
been found in other Canadian cities with high concentrations of Aboriginal peoples, including 
Winnipeg. 

Similar to the advocates' stories, Canadian research has also found that it is common for 
prostituted Aboriginal girls to refer to their pimps as “boyfriends” and to refuse to consider 
themselves sexually exploited.'^ Canadian pimps also use force or manipulation to coerce 
Native girls into approaching friends and peers with tales of a better, more glamorous lifestyle, 
inviting Aboriginal girls to parties at ‘trick pads,” providing them with drugs, and then 
trafficking them for prostitution.*'''* Recently, drug dealers and gang members have largely taken 
over the role of the pimp, sometimes using the same grooming process that is seen in finesse 
pimping.*'" 

The Native Women's Association of Canada (NW'AC) recently identified four primary Native 
gangs in Canada; the Indian Posse, Redd Alerts, W'arriors, and Native Syndicate. NWAC 
reported that Native girls were currently being “banged-in” by the four gangs, required to have 
sex with multiple members of the gang in order to become a member.'” A 2001 study in 
Winnipeg, Manitoba found significant involvement of Native women and girls with gangs. Most 
“gang girls” were between the ages of 14 and 24, though the fastest-growing segment was under 
the age of 1 6. Key informants reported that 70 to 80 percent of the female street youth that they 
see arc affiliated with a gang, and one reported that over 90 percent of male and female gang 
members are Aboriginal. The study found that female Native gang members frequently used 
guerilla pimping to recruit girls for prostitution to increase their own status in the gang.'^^ This is 
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how one key informant described guerilla recruitment of vulnerable Native girls by Aboriginal 
female gang members; 

The latest one that I had contact with, she's twelve years old. She's a gang member now. ..She 
fought it, trying to stay away from (the gang]. She kept coming to me far about a 
month... Because of her friends, her family, the sort of lifestyle where she lived, it wos oH 
around her. And her friends kept saying, 'Oh, come on, come on. Join. You've got to be part of 
us'. ..And then she came one Sunday, and she pulled out her rag [gang bandana], and said, 'I'm 
a member. I wos initiated over the weekend.' She was 'Jumped in,' beat up, and she had to do 
something. I'm afraid she's going to have to do a lot more.^ 

As this report was being completed, a flurry of news articles described rapid expansion of Native 
gangs in Canada. In late May 2009, the National Aboriginal Gang Commission held a 
conference, gathering testimonies to drtermine how to stem the tide of Native gangs in Canada. 
Some testimony described Native gangsters’ growing involvement in drug trafficking and 
prostitution, branching out to other aspects of the sex trade by owning strip clubs and producing 
pornography. De Lano Gilkey, a gang expert from the U.S., warned that addressing younger 
Native youth’s admiration of the gangster lifestyle is of critical importance, .saying ‘These 
w'anna-bes are the gonna*bes. They have something to prove.”'*^ NWAC and the Royal 
Commission on Aboriginal Peoples have both suggested that Aboriginal youth are attracted to 
gangs because they have suffered a loss of cultural ties and believe they will find an alternative 
'‘family” in a gang. 

Recruited or trafficked by family members and friends 

Data collected by MIWRC 

One advocate reported that of the three Native pimps she had encountered, two were Native 
mothers trafficking their children. The frequency of reports of Native adults prostituting their 
young female relative.'! and/ora mother’s pimp recruiting her daughters was one of the most 
disturbing findings ofthe round table discussions. Advocates in both Minneapolis and Duluth 
described Native girls deciding to begin working for a pimp or on their own so they could have 
their own money after having been trafficked by a family member. For example: 

I There's a couple of families in town, Tve heard about that, that they, grandma, moms, 
daughters— they're living through organising [prostitution of Native girls to the ship crews] 
that way. [Duluth advocate] 
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Famiiy traffics them flrstj and then if they run away, whoever they mee t, thafs their boyfriend, 
their pimp, [Duluth advocate} 

It was basically based on her mom trafficking her In the house room to room [at age 12], but 
her mam ivos doing it [prostituting] as well, so It was just family. They needed to pay rent and 
get what they need, food. [Twin Cities advocate] 

Advocates also reported that Native girls are being recruited for prostitution by their friends. For 
example: 

I l/Ve just talked to a young girl that walked into my office that ivos 14 years old, that was 
recruited when she was 12 by another 14 year old girl. Which is not as intimidating, when your 
girlfriend comes over and says, 'Hey, come see whatTm doing to make some money.' [Twin 
Cities advocate] 

The intake data collected by MlWRC over a 6-month period showed that, of the Native women 
and girls that reported having been trafficked into prostitution, most were recruited by one or 
more friends, followed by family members and boyfriends {see Figure 9). 



Friend/friends _ 14 50% 

Fsfmily membgf iTnothy.,gunt> step-untie, .uncte? : 15% 

Boyfriend _ _5 18% 

Neighborhood/seif _ 3 11% 

* Some reported being recruifed by hvo fiettple utiing together, so percentages add to more than 
100 %. 


Information from other sources 

Though none have focused specifically on Native girls, some U.S. studies have reported family 
involvement in prostituting their children while others have not. In one large -study of 
commercially sexually exploited youth in the U.S., Canada, and Mexico, molestation by famiiy 
members was reported to be a common type of child sexual exploitation, but there was no 
mention of trafficking by famiiy members.'” In contrast, research with prostituted girls in 
Atlanta and Ch icago found significant involvement of families in the sex trafficking of underage 
girls. The Atlanta study also found that while pimps’ use of female recruiters wa.s becoming 
increasingly common, the.se recruiters were frequently a girl’s peers or family members, male 
and female. Sometimes they were siblings only slightly older than the girls being recruited.'’'* 
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The Chicago study found that ten percent of the prostituted women and girls in the sample had 
been recruited by a family member, most often a sister or a cousin.'” 

Only a few U.S. studies mention the role of friends in recruitment for prostitution. In the Chicago 
research described above, 1 9 percent of the prostituted girls that were interviewed reported 
having been recruited by a girlfriend.'® A recent study in Ohio found that girls were usually 
recruited for prostitution by a friend or a friend of a friend who worked for a pimp, often 
someone they knew from their neighborhoods.'*’ Other research has found that youth in conflict 
with their families often have friends and siblings already in prostitution. Wanting to 
demonstrate their autonomy, many become involved in prostitution as a form of .sexual 
experimentation in which they can receive money for acts they find enjoyable. 

Similar to advocate.s' and MIWRC clients’ reports, a Canadian study with 1 50 commercially 
sexually exploited Aboriginal youth found that they often had friends who had told them about 
the "easy money” and the potential to have some sense of control in their lives by entering the 
sex trade. This is how one A\btsriginal girl described her own recruitment into prostitution by 
peers and a pimp “boyfriend”; 

I My friends liked to take me along [when they were prostituting} and that's haw It started for 
me. 'Look how easy it is, and you get this much money,' and then the boyfriend who says, 

'Come on, I love you so much. Go out and make me some money... because if we don't hove 
money, we can't spend time together.' 

Research in Canada has also found family-based sex trafficking to be quite common in some 
Aboriginal communities.'*^ In one study with 45 Native women in prostitution, ten (22%) were 
■from families involved in prostitution: five had sisters in prostitution, four had mothers (one of 
whom also had a prostituted grandmother), two had pimp fathers, and one had a father who 
pimped out the research participant and her mother.'® 
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V. Factors that facilitate entry 

Generational/historical trauma 

Data coiiecced by MIWRC 

At both round tables, advocates kept returning to the impact of generational or historical trauma 
and the cultural loss resulting from it as they described the unique vulnerability of American 
Indian girls to commercial sexual exploitation and the absence of safety in these girls’ lives: 

A lot of the women who ore being prostituted. It's Just the bottom line that was there. The 
majority of the time it means that we need to recognize where this came from in our 
communities. I mean, American Indian people say over and over again ‘This is not how we 
treat our children. This is not where we are as far as respecting youth. ' And I think traditionally 
that was true, but something dramatic like genocide happened. It was like a nuclear bomb, so 
the war site is exactly the best example of what happened to our communities. (Twin Cities 
advocate] 

I think [culturol loss] is part of what leads to that whole addiction thing because they can't 
relate to where they're stuck in this life here and they can't figure out how that culturol 
strength is going to help them...And in the high school years they get into just starting with pot 
and those kinds of things...and then it's easier to exploit them. (Duluth advocate] 

We don’t necessarily talk about relocation, which was a formal government policy, and that 
relocation in particular made our families vulnerable. It was both extreme poverty there (on 
the reservation] and extreme poverty here [in the city]. Our families lived an the banks of the 
Mississippi in Minneapolis when we first came here because we couldn't get houses, we 
couldn't get jobs, nothing. We couldn't live together either. [Twin Cities advocate] 

Information from other sources 

Though a significant body of U.S. literature links gencrational/historical trauma to substance 
abuse, child abuse, and violence in American Indian communities, vve were unable to identify 
any that described its role in the commercial sexual exploitation of American Indian women and 
girls. However, a number of-studies with prostituted Aboriginal women and girls in Canada have 
found that gencrational/historical trauma plays a critical role in their exploitation. In an article 
describing her research with domestically trafficked Aboriginal girls in Canada, Anupriya Sethi 
described the legacy of colonization and residential schools as a root cause of their vulnerability 
to being IrafUckcd for sexual purposes.'*^’ 

A study involving 150 commercially sexually exploited Aboriginal youth across 22 Canadian 
communities reported findings that reflect the same trauma-related vulnerability described by 
advocates at the MlWRC round tables: 
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All of the Aboriginal youth who were consulted during the focus groups spoke of the physical, 
sexual, and/or emotional abuse they experienced in their home lives, as parents, relatives, care 
givers, and neighbors continued to suffer from the legacy of cultural fragmentation...their early 
years were filled with adults who were unable to break the cycle of pain and despair... their 
families and communities turned to alcohol, drugs, and violence to make their own sense of 
hopelessness... these youth lacked the skills and models necessary to create a healthy life for 
themselves.^'"'^ 

From the perspectives of the advocates attending both MlWRC round tables, every one of the 
additional risk factors described belovr' is directly linked to historical traujna and cultural loss. 
Within that context, these are the factors identified by the advocates that facilitate Native girls’ 
and women's entry into the sex trade. 

Runaway, thrown away, and/or homeless 

Data coliccted by MlWRC 

Advocates working with younger Native girls in prostitution reported that many had run away 
from home as a result of abuse or neglect. Some described girls from impoverished northern 
reservations who, seeing very few opportunities for a glamorous or affluent lifestyle at home, run 
away to Duluth or the Tw-in Cities in hope of attaining their dreams. These arc some of the 
advocates’ comments: 

Kids running away. Running away from home. And that still happens on the remote 
reservations. I work with the girls on reservations, there is nothing going on, they don't know 
what to do, they got to get out of there. ..(They say} Ymoutta here. I have family in Duluth, t 
have a sister in Duluth or someone in Duluth.' It seems like Duluth is the place to be with that 
stuff or something. Easier to get to, it’s friendly... that's a lot of the wording: 7 gotta get out of 
here, there's absolutely nothing, I got nothing, I got to live wherever I can live.' [Duluth 
advocate] 

They'll do what they have to da to survive and stay on a couch or sleep on someone's couch 
overnight. Some of them, because of the duration, have gone into working in the dope house 
itself and that comes with residency. They're taken advantage of in more ways than one inside 
those houses. (Twin Cities advocate} 

Most of the prostituted girls I've encountered, their parents would not ask or comment on 
whether they knew the person they were going to onywoys. Especially far the younger kids 
that are trying to get drunk, they are trying to find drugs or whatever. And so they know 
somebody who knows somebody, there you go. [Duluth advocate] 

Some advocates talked about their own and other Native women's experiences in prostitution, in 
which they had come to view commercial sexual exploitation as a reasonable choice when they 
had no other w'ay to support and sustain themselves. Others described women's need for shelter 
as the motivating force keeping them in prostitution; 
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There's the survival aspect And that's what they're doing, the ones that I see out on the 
reservation. They would never identify themselves as prostituting or using sex to get what they 
want But that's what they're doing. And, when I think about it now, now that we're identifying 
more of what goes into this trafficking, how broad the scope is, this trading sex for things like 
survival, there's a lot of that going an at the reservations. [Duluth advocate] 

Sexual exploitation for the young women and the girls we work with is such a secondary issue. 

It's like, 'Help me find shelter, help me find food, help me find clinics.' And then if you work 
with them long enough, it's 'Oh yeah, I was sexually exploited.' [Twin Cities advocate] 

Information from other sources 

Though none described findings for American Indians specifically, studies with women and girls 
in prostitution in the U.S. have consistently found that 50 to 75 percent ran away from home as 
adolescents. In recent research with women on probation for prostitution in Hennepin 
County, 6 ! percent of the participants reported that they had run away when they were minors. 
Most described their reason for running away as “family problems.”’^' 

Researchers have consistently found that when youth run away from home with no place to go, it 
is usually because of parental neglect, physical or sexual abuse, family substance abuse, and/or 
family violence. '’ 2 . 03 . 04.175 runaway.s in medium-sized cities in the Midwest, 8 1 

percent of the participating youth had been pushed or grabbed in anger by an adult in their home, 
64 percent had been threatened with a gun or knife, 59 percent felt neglected. 28 percent were 
abandoned by their parents for at least 24 hours, and 2 1 percent had been forced by a caregiver to 
engage in a sexual activity.’’* In a second study with runaway adolescents. 43 percent said that 
they had left home because of physical abuse, and 24 percent had left because of sexual abuse.”"' 

Children of the Night, a national organization that works to re.scue children from prostitution, 
says that of the one and one-half million children that run away each year in the U.S., it is safe to 
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estimate that about one-third will have some type of involvement with prostitution and/or 
pornography, A statewide study in Michigan reviewed youth arrests for running away and 
estimated that 2,000 youth arrested as runaways (a little over 57%) were likely to have become 
involved in prostitution.''^ The National Center for Missing and Exploited Children reported that 
up to 77 percent of pro.stituted teens have run away from home at least once before turning to 
prostitution as a way to support themselves.'*® 

Runaway and thrown-away youth have very few legitimate ways to pay for their basic needs, 
Getting a job is very difficult without an address, phone number, high school diploma, work 
experience, or references, and even if they succeed, they usually do not have the identification 
needed to open a checking account or cash a check. Some fear being sent back home if they use 
their real name or home address.'*'-'*^ 

In the 2007 statewide Minnesota Student Survey, a much higher percentage of American Indian 
high school girls reported having run away at least once in the previous 12 months than girls in 
the general population (sec Figure 10). 


[10. Glfls that ran away in the past 12 months, statewide* 



Mimaala Siudeni Survey 
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Research with Aboriginal youth in Canada has also identified running away from home as a 
naajor risk factor for entering prostitution, A study that analyzed 400 youths' social services case 
flies in two large Canadian cities found that among the Aboriginal youth that had run away at 
least once, 44 percent had become involved in prostitution, compared to 1 3 percent of Aboriginal 
youth that never ran away.’*^ Targeted by pimps promising a glamorous life in the big city. 
Aboriginal girls quickly find themselves trapped. One researcher working with prostituted 
Aboriginal women and girls noted; 

These are young, naive and emotionally vulnerable Aboriginal women who are brought into 
cities like Toronto with the promise of shelter, a secure job, and a new start. .what they get is 
sexual exploitation up to 10 to 15 times a day with no say in what percentage of their daily 
earnings they will get to keep for themselves. Once they realize what the reality is, it's too late 
to get out of the sleazy business, and those who do build up the courage to try and opt out are 
usually never seen again—they are kilied.^^* 

Homelessness, the direct result of running away from home, has also been identified as a primary 
risk factor for the commercial sexual exploitation of youth.'®’ One study found that being 
homeless for more than 30 days is the single most determining factor in young children and teens 
entering prostitution, and youth advocacy groups report that homeless youth can expect to be 
approached by a pimp, John, or drug dealer within 36 hours when they are first on the 
street, 

A study of commercially sexually exploited youth in Winnipeg found that 86 percent had been 
homeless for 40 days or more.'®’ In three surveys of street-involved youth in British Columbia In 
which 34 to 57 percent of participants were Aboriginal, researchers found that 34 to 44 percent 
ofyoimger victims ofcommercial sexual exploitation were living or had recently lived in 
precarious housing situations, including living on the .street, couch-surfing, and staying in 
shelters, transition houses, hotels, squats, abandoned buildings, tents, and cans. The proportion of 
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oider prostituted youth reporting similar housing instabilitywas even higher: 50 percent had 
lived in precarious housing during the past year and 95 percent had done so at some point in 
time.''*^ In five surveys of British Columbia’s street-involved youth over a 6-year period, the 
McCreary Centre Society found that an average of 61 percent reported a great need for safe 
housing. 

Homelessness is also a factor that facilitates women’s and girls’ entry into prostitution. Studies 
with prostituted women have found that 84 to 90 percent are currently homeless or have been 
homeless in the past.’^' '’^ In the 2006 Wilder Research statewide study of homelessness, non- 
reservation American Indians represented 28 percent ofthe unaccompanied homeless youth ages 
! 7 or younger in oulstate Minnesota and 12 percent in the Tw'in Cities area, though they are only 
two percent of Minnesota’s youth population.'^ On Indian reservations, Native youth more 
frequently doubled up in other people’s homes for shorter stays, while single adults were more 
likely to de.scribe long periods of living with family members and friends.'^' Over the years that 
Wilder's homelessness .survey has been conducted (every three years since 1994), there has been 
a significant increase in the proportion of American Indians among unaccompanied homeless 
youth, from 10 percent in 1994 to 20 percent in 2006.'* Sixty percent of non-reservation 
homeless Native girls 1 7 and younger reported having left home to be on their own by the age of 
13.'” 

Pertinent to the advocates' stories of Native mothers with children being vulnerable to landlords 
threatening eviction to recruit the mother or her daughters into prostitution, many of the non- 
re.servation Native women and girls interviewed in the 2006 Wilder Research study of 
homelessness had children. Two-thirds had children under the age of !7, including 20 percent of 
the girls ages 17 and younger.’'** 
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Poverty is a major contributor to homelessness. In the 2006 Wilder Research study of 
homelessness, about one-third of homeless non-reservalton American Indian women and girls 
reported leaving their most recent regular or permanent housing for reasons related to poverty 
(see Figure ! t). 



Could not afford rent or house payments 

29% 

39% 

42% 

Eviction, foreclosure, orthe tease 

v:v(..,29%,. 

• 33% ' 

.' 39 %' 

Family lost their housirtg (youth & young adults only) 

33% 

27% 

Not asked 


National 2008 poverty rales released by the U.S. Census in September 2009 show that American 
Indians are more likely to live in poverty than any other group in the nation (see Figure 1 2). 




overty by race and Hispanic ethnicity, nationwide 2008^°® 


African-American 
Americanlndiari/Ataska Native 
A$jan 

Hispanic (anv race) 
Native Hawaiian/Pacific Islander 
Non-Hispanic White 
Nationai Average 



Poverty data for 2008 are not available at the slate or county level, but in 2000, over 40 percent 
of Hennepin County's Native single mother-headed households (which represent 47% ofNative 
households and one-third ofNative children) were living in poverty^' (see Figure 13). 


Based on analysis of the non-reservation American Indian female subset of the 2006 Homelessness in Minnesota data, 
provided by Wilder Research. 

Source: U.S. Census 2008 estimates, cited in Families USA, {September 2009). Fact sheet: Health coverage In corrmunities of 
coior—Talking about the new Census numbers. Retrieved Se^ember 18, 2009 from 
hrtp://www.famiiiesusa.org/a5sets/pdfs/minority-hea[th-<ensus-sept- 2009.pdf 
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Peit oot cit Hcnn»(jin County families ft} p^erty by race and Hispanii cMhM'C'ty' 
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Indian 


■ Al) families O Female single parent w/children <18 
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Similar to Native women in the ll.S., poverty contiibutes to Aboriginal women’s and girls’ 
homelessness in Canada and to their involvement in the sex trade. In a survey of 1 83 prostituting 
women in Vancouver, almost one-third of whom were Aboriginal, 40 percent reported entering 
prostitution because they needed the money.^^ In another study of prostituting women in 
Vancouver, over half ofwhom were Aboriginal, 86 percent reported past or present 
homeiessnes.s and cited housing as current, urgent need.^*” In the British Columbia study of 
active and exited women in prostitution described earlier, nearly 25 percent were without stable 
housing al the time of the interview. The percentage without housing was even higher for women 
currently engaged in street prostitution.^* 


Repeated exposure to abuse, exploitation, and 
violence 


Childhood abuse 

Data collected b> MnVKC 

Advocates at both round tables reported that most if not all of the prostituted Native women and 
girls they had encountered had been sexually abused as children. Many of the ad vocates 
described childhood sexual abuse as the key experience setting the stage for Native girls* entry 


Source: Census 2000, cited in American Indian families Project {September 2003). A fooA: at American Indian families In 
Hennepin County, p. 6. Minneapolis: Hennepin County Office of Planning and Development. 
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into the sex trade, as the primary reason that girls Native run away from home and then enter 
prostitution in order to survive. For example: 

/ know women I’ve worked with that have been sexually assaulted by family members and it 
wos ongoing, and that's why they left. And then they found out they cauld get paid for it, so 
think 'What's the difference?' [Duluth advocate} 

I can't think of even one that doesn't have sexual assault in their history, that doesn't have 
domestic violence in their history, fhot didn't start-being expected to service Dad's friends. So, 
they weren't being paid for it, but what's really that different? [Twin Cities advocate] 

Some advocates also emphasized tlte impact of childhood sexual abuse on Native girls' ability to 
even recognize sexual exploitation, reporting that many view sexual abuse by a family member 
as relatively harmless compared to sexual exploitation by someone outside the family, This is 
one of the comments from that discussion: 

I I wos talking to some of the young girls there about incest, and they really don't think that 
incest is 05 bod as a pedophile having sex with a two-yeor-old. So they thought, 'Well, it's a 
family member, it's at home and it's safe.' They really didn’t correlate that it's the same thing. 

It is as bod, os damaging, and they don't get it [Twin Cities advocate] 

Information from other .source.s 

Supporting advocates' identification of sexual abuse as a primary facilitating factor at the round 
tables, studies in the U.S. have found that 60 to 73 percent of youth in prostitution and 55 to 90 
percent of adult women in prostitution were sexually abused at One study 

with 602 runaway adolescents in four Midwestern .states found that the more abuse an adolescent 
had experienced at home, the more time they spent on their own and tbe more likely they were to 
have friends who .sold sex.^" Other research has confirmed that the amount of time that runaway 
youth have been on their own without a caring adult is strongly related to increa.sed use of 
substances and to .substance abuse, which are in turn related to increased risk of commercial 
sexual exploitation.^’^'^'^ 
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Physical abuse at home has also been identified as a major risk fector for youth entry into the sex 
trade.'''* The 2008 rate of American Indian child maltreatment reports in Minnesota was more 
than six times their proportion in the population, and American Indians also had the highest rates 
of recurring maltreatment at six- and twelve-month follow-up. The vast majority of American 
Indian maltreatment reports were for neglect, hut Native rates for reported physical abuse and 
sexual abuse were also higher than those of any other group (see Figure 14). As of April 2009, 
the Minnesota Depailment of Human Services reported that American Indian children accounted 
for 10 percent of child maltreatment victims statewide, more than six time.s their representation 
in the child population.'” 
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Percent recurring within 12 months 
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Though the number of Native children separated from their families is itself alarming, foster 
placement i.s also a risk factor for entering the sex trade. In their bi^ok Being Heard: The 
Experiences of Young Women in ProsiHulion. Gorkoff and Runner reported that 63 percent of 
prostituted girls and young women in their study had been involved with the child protection 
system as children. Over three-fourths had been in foster and group homes, often for many 
years. The most recent available statewide data (2(X)8) on oui-of-home placement of 
Minnesota children indicate that almost nine percent (8.81%) of the children in foster care were 
American Indian. 


Estes H and Weiner N, (2001), The commercial sexual exploitation of children in the U.S., Canada, and Mexico: Fall report of 
the U.S. national study. Philadelphia: Center for the Study of Youth PoRcy, University of Pennsylvania School of Social Work. 

Minnesota Department of Human Services, (April 2009). Child abuse and neglect prevention: Strengthening families Is 
fundamental. Retrieved June 5, 2009 from http://edocs-dhs.state.mn.us/lfserver/legacy/DHS-4735-ENG 

Children and Pamity Services, Minnesota Department of Human Services, (July 2009). Minnesofo'sChi/d VVeZ/are report 
2008: Report to the 2008 Legislature. Retrieved August 18, 2009 from http://edocs.dhs.state,mn.us/!fserver/Legacy/DHS- 
S408A-ENG 

Gorkoff Kand Runner J (Eds,), (2003). Being heard: The experiences of young women inprosritution. Halifax; Fernwooci. 
“^Ombudsperson for Families, State of Minnesota, (January 20(S). 2010-11 Biennial budget, p.2. Retrieved September 6, 2009 
from http://www.admin.state.mn.us/fmr/documents/6BS- 

1011%200ther%20Agncy,%20bds,%20councils,%20comm/Ombudsperson%20for%20families.pdf 
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In Hennepin County, the most recent available data (2006) show eight percent of the confirmed 
child malirealTTteni cases to be American Indian, four times their representation in the county's 
child population.’’'’ Native children represented an even larger percentage of Hennepin County 
children in foster care (9%).^ 

Some Native researchers have suggested that the disproportionate number of American Indian 
child neglect reports may be related, at least in part, to standard definitions of neglect being 
based on a nuclear family model, while American Indian child rearing norms are based on the 
assistance of an extended family and community network.^'''^’ However, in 2008 the National 
Indian Child Welfare Association described child neglect in American Indian communities as 
"serious, large scale, and persistent,” pointing out Indian Health Service data show the leading 
cause of death for Native children under the age of 14 to be accidents, mostly alcohol-related,'^’ 

Supporting the advocates' reports at round tables that abuse at home is a common experience for 
Native girls, findings from tl-»c 2007 Minnesota Student Survey suggest that Native girls in 
Minne.sota experience much higher rates of physical and sexual abuse at home than their peers in 
the genera! population (see Figures 15 and 16). 


|1S. Girls’ reports of physical abuse at home, statewide* 



*2007 Minnesota Student Survey 


■ 6th grade 
B9th grade 
□ 12th grade 


Hennepin County Child Protection Task force, (iune 2007). Hennepin County Child Protection Task force finaf report. 
Retrieved January 20, 2009 from 

hnp://hennepin.us/pDrt8t/stts/HCInternet/menuitem.3f94dbS3874f9b6f68celel0bl466498/?vgnextQid=58952S7c61a64110V 
gnVCM1000000f094689RCRD 
™ Ibid. 

Crass T and Simmons 0, (April 14, 2008). Child abuse and neglect and American Indians. Portland OR: National Indian Child 
Welfare Association. 

Horesji C, Heavy Runner-Craig B , and Pablo J, (1992). Reactions by Native American parents to Child Proteaion agencies: 
Cultural and community factors. Child Welfare 7J(4): 329-342. 

’^’CrossT and Simmons 0, (April 14, 2008). Child abuse and neglect and American Indians. Portland OR: National Indian Child 
Welfare Association. 
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*2007 MimesoUi Student Surrey 

Homeless American Indian women and girls are even more likely to report having experienced 
childhood abuse. In the 2006 Wilder Research study of homelessness in Minnesota, 40 to 50 
percent oI'Native girls and women disclosed physical or sexual maltreatment or parental neglect 
as a child. Native girls and younger women frequently cited not feeling safe from violence in the 
home or abuse by someone in the household as the reason for their current homelessness (see 
Figure 17). 


Mili/L li vrir/ i:l n»!|r.l '2Z‘ 




».il l il s 


Physical mistreatment as a child or youth _ 
;.:§exuSi;mlstreat^ent;as:a;cbiW\p'f.y^^^^ 

Parental neglect (no food, shelter, or medical care; absence) 

now due tb 'fe^ in the house 

Homeless now due to physical/sexual abuse in the home 


In Canada, a national study involving interviews with i 50 conunercially sexually exploited 
Aboriginal youth found that 80 percent had been physically, sexually, emotionally, and verbally 
abused in their homes, which led to them running away. Many also reported significant trauma at 
the hands of family Iriends, neighbors, and/or peers. In a smaller study, 48 percent of 
prostituted youth in Winnipeg, many of whom were Aboriginal, reported physical abuse or 


Based on analysis of the non-reservation American Indian female subset of the 2006 Homelessness in Minnesota data, 
provided by Wilder Research, 

Kingsley C and Mark M. (2000). Sacred lives: Canodior> Moriginal children and youth speak out about sexual exploitation. 
Save the Children Canada, p. 13. 
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negiecl at home, and 68 percent reported sexual abuse.^ Research with women in street 
prostitution in Vancouver also found histories of abuse among almost all of the women 
interviewed, 52 percent of whom were Aboriginal women. Close to three-fourths of the 
participants reported physical abuse in childhood, and 82 percent reported childhood sexual 
abuse.''' 

In a review of over 400 youth probation files compiled by the Department of Social Services in 
two large Canadian cities, researchers found that 41 percent of Aboriginal youth in the sex trade 
had experienced neglect, compared to five percent of non-Aboriginal youth.^'* Clinicxil and 
anecdotal evidence From Canada suggests that in some communities, the incidence of childhood 
sexual abuse among Aboriginal people is 80 percent or higher.'’’’^ 

Physieal and sexual victimization as older teens and adults 

Though no U.S. studies were identified that described rates of physical and sexual victimization 
of prostituted American Indian women or girls, a significant body of research has found high 
rates of physical and sexual victimization among American Indian adult women and older teen 
girls in general {see Figure ! 8). National data show Native women to be over 2.5 times more 
likely to be raped or sexually assaulted than women in the general population. 

Analysis of the National Crime Victim Survey data showed that half of the Native women who 
reported having been raped also reported suftcring physical injuries in addition to the rape, 
compared to 30 percent of U.S. women in the general population.”^ Based on a national survey, 
researchers have estimated that over one-third of Native women will be raped during their 
lifetimes, compared to less than one in five women in the general population,”^ 


Nadon S, {1991), Childhood victimiiation: Antecedents to prostitution. Unpublished Master's thesis. University of Manitoba, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. Cited in Scheirlch W, (April 2004). Manitoba's strategy: Responding to children and youth 
involved in sexual exploitation, fnv/sion.- The Mon/foba Journo/ o/Cb//d Welfare 3{1). Retrieved March 19, 2C09from 
http://www.envlsionjourn3l.com/3pplication/Articles/59.pdf 

Farley M, Lynne 1 and Cotton A, (2005). Prostitution in Vancouver; Violence and the colonization of Aboriginal women, 
Tronscultural Psychiatry 42 : 242-271. 

^ Schissel B and Fedec K. {1999). The selling of innocence: The gestalt of danger in the lives of youth prostitutes, Canadian 
Journa! of Criminology. Pp. 35-56. 

McEvoy M and Caniluk J, (1994). Wounds to the soul: The experiences of Aboriginal women survivors of sexual abuse, 
Canadian Psy&iology 36(3); 221-235, 

Farley M and Lynne J, (200S). Prostitution of indigenous women; Sex inequality and the colonization of Canada's Aboriginal 
women, Fourth World Journal 

Perry S, (December 2004), American Indians ondcr/me— 4fi/Ssfof)'sR'ca/prq/)'fe 1992-2002. Bureau of Justice Statistics, U.S. 
Department of Justice, Office of Justice Programs. 

Bachman R, (September 29, 2003), The epidemiology of ropcondsexuo/ossau/fjogo/nst Amer/con Indian women: An 
ar^a!ysis ofNCVSdata, presented to a federal and tribal working group on sexual assault against Native women. Cited in Sarah 
Deer, 2005, Sovereignty of the soul; Exploring the Intersection of rape law reform and Federal Indian law, Suffolk University Law 
Review 38: 4SS, 

Tjaden P and Thoennes N, (20iX))- Full report of the prevalence, incidence, and consequences of violence against women. 
Washington DC: U.S. Depart.ment of Justice. 
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Low-income Native women have been found to be extremely vulnerable to partner violence. In a 
study of 312 low-income pregnant and childbearing Native women recniited from a tribal WIC 
clinic in southwestern Oklahoma, researchers found that more than half reported lifetime 
physical and/or se.xual intimate partner violence and 40 percent reported injuries from partner- 
perpetrated violence. 

!n the 2006 Wilder Research study of homelessness, almost half of the homeless non-reservation 
Native women ages ! 8 to 2 1 reported having been in an abusive relationship, and the same 
proportion reported staying in one because they had no other housing options (sec Figure ! 9). 


Walters K and Simon! J, (1999). Trauma, substance use, and Hiv risk among urban American Indian women, Cultural Diversity 
and Ethnic Minority Psychology 5(3): 236-248. 

Ibid. 

Tjaden P and Thoer^nes M, (2000). Extent, nature, and consequences of intimate partner violence: findings from the National 
Violence Against Women Survey. Washington, DC: National Institutes of Justice. 

Tjaden P andThoennes N, (November 1998). Prevalence, IncidenceandConsequencesaf Violence Against Women:Flndlngs 
From the National Violence Against Women Survey. Washington, DC; National Institute of Justice, US. Department of Justice. 

Malcoe L, Duran B and Montgomery J, (2004). Socioeconomic disparities in intimate partner violence against Native 
American women: A cross-sectional study, BMC Medicine. Retrieved May 16, 2009 from http://www.biomedcentral.com/1741- 
7015/2/20 

' * Malcoe L and Duran 0, (in press). Intimate partner violence and injury in the ii>«s of low income Native American women, in 
B. Fisher (Ed ), Violence Against Women ond family violence: Deve/opmeofs in Research, Practice, and Policy Conference 
Proceedings. Washington, DC; National institute of Justice, US. Departmerit of Justice, Retrieved April 7, 20C9from 
http://www,ncjr5.gov/pdffi[esl/nii/199701,pdf 

Bohn D, (2003). lifetime physical arrd sexual abuse, substance abuse, depression, and suicide attempts among Native 
American women, Issues in Mental Health Nursing 24(3): 333-352. 

Malcoe I, Duran B and MontgomeryJ, (2004). Socioeconomic disparities in Intimate partner violence against Native 
American women; A cross-sectional study, 8MC Medicine. Retrieved May 16, 2009 from http://www.biomedcentr3f.corn/1741- 
701S/2/20 
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Being in physically abusive relationship during past 12 monfts _ 20% 48% 25% 

StayinginanabusivesitustionbeLaiJSPshcdidnothaveotherhousing 5% 48%^^' 

options . . 


Physically or sexually attacked or beaten while without a regular place to 10% 16% 31% 

stay 


Violent victimization by a partner appears to begin eariy for many American Indian girls in 
Minnesota, In the 2007 Minnesota Student Survey, both 9'^ and 12'*’ grade Native girls reported 
physical and sexual violence by dates much more frequently than girls in the general population 
(see Figures 20 and 21). 


20. Girls reporting sexual assault by a date, statewide* 



’*2007 Minmsoia Sliic/ent Survey. Sixth grade gir/s were mf asked ihi.t question. 


[21. Girls reporting physical assault by a date, statewide* 
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only 



'*2007 Minnesota Siucient Sunvy. Sixth grade girb were not asked this question. 


Based on analysis of the non-reservation American Indian female subset of the 2006 Homelessness in Minnesota data, 
provided by Wilder Research. 
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Normalization of sexual exploitation and violence 

Data coiiected by MIWRC 

Advocates at the round tables reported that Native girls’ frequent exposure to violence, abuse, 
and commercial sexual exploitation in their homes, their peer groups, and communities tends to 
norma!iz:e these behaviors. Several advocates working with adolescent Native girls described the 
ways that girls' social environments often lead them to view threats to their safely and sexual 
exploitation as '"no big deal.” For example, this is one advocate's description of a Native girl's 
response after being trafficked to Mexico: 

I We hod a young lady who was being held in Mexico for three years, and she didn't think that 
she W05 traumatized. [Twin Cities advocate] 

Some advocates described the way that childhood exposure to prostitution can make it seem 
normal. These are some comments from those discussions; 

If the mom is being trafficked, then she puts the child, the daughter at high risk. They may not 
intentionally want them involved in that, butthen they'll be around that and they're 
vulnerable, and then they get pulled into it [Duluth advacatej 

I grew up with a bunch of women who did trade sex for money, clothing, food, shelter, 
housing, sold underwear, did whatever they had to do to keep me in a private education and a 
good home. [IJ want to be able to move on from that so we're not raising more kids who 
normalize that activity os part of everyday life. [Twin Cities advocate] 

Other advocates described some prostituted Native women and girls that viewed free-lancing, 
prostitution without a pimp, as a way to empower themselves. These girls and women viewed 
prostituting themse!ve.s and/or working with other women in a collective group as a way to have 
some control over their lives. These are some of the advocates’ comments: 

A majority of them hove been exposed to sexual abuse. And so, it's kind of like, they're making 
the decision now, they're in control of their bodies and they're going to do what they need to 
do to get whot It is that they want. (Duluth advocate] 

The other aspect that we're seeing too is the idea of liberadon, 'My body, my choice, I can da It 
myself.' All woman-run. You're seeing more women that know how to do these things and are 
very skilled at how to prevent mare harm from coming to themselves. And so they're bonding 
together creating all female call services. (Twin Cities advocate] 

They're choosing to take this road because it is what they've always done. Or how they con 
survive right now. Because it’s normal. [Duluth advocate] 

During the six months that MIWRC collected data from women and girls entering MIWRC 
program.s, counselors a.sked incoming clients if they knew anyone who sells or trades .sex, and if 
they knew anyone who makes others sell or trade sex. Clients’ responses suggest that Native 
girls are exposed to pro.siitution as a “career option” at very young ages. .Almost half (46%) of 
the 95 women screened tor commercial .sexual exploitation reported a persona! {fiend in 
prostitution, and over one-fourth (26%) reported a prostituting family member (see Figure 22). 
Over one-fourth (28%) of the incoming MIWRC clients said they knew someone who makes 
others sell or trade sex, mo.st frequently their boyfriend (see Figure 23). 
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iHfoi'inatioo from other sources 

The advocates’ reports of Native girls viewing violence and sexual exploitation as “no big deal” 
as a result of their social environments are echoed by National Indian Child Welfare Association: 
Unrecognized and untreated child victims are at a high risk of growing up to become 
c/>/.?^nct7'ona/ adults, and the repeated risk of sexual abuse greatly increases, generation after 
generation, within the community. The victims themselves become used to being victimized 
and see victimization as a fact of life.^^^ 


Cross T and Simmons D, (Apni 14, 2008). Child abuse and rreg/eef ond Amerieon fndrons. Portland OR: National Indian Child 
Welfart? Association. 
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Native girls' responses to the 2007 Minnesota Student Survey indicate that they are not only 
frequent victims of family-perpetrated physical and sexual abuse, but they are also often 
witnesses to violence against others in the home. Native girls were much more likely than girls in 
the general population to report that a femily memter had physically assaulted another family 
member at home (see Figure 24). Given the amount of violence that Native girls encounter at 
home, at school, and in relationships, it is disturbing but not surprising that Native girls also 
reported being in physical fights much more frequently than girls in the general population (see 
Figure 25). 


24. Girls reporting that a family member physically assaulted another family 
member* 
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*2007 Mimesola Sluiknl Survey. 


[25. Girls reporting that they hit or beat up another person in the past 12 months* 
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*2007 Mlmmota Simkni Survey. 

in Canada, studies with Aboriginal youth Jiving on the street have found that these youth often 
report violence to be part ofthelr daily life. A national study of 640 runaway and thrown-avvay 
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youth in shelters and 600 living on the street found high levels ofviolence among vulnerahie and 
prostituted Aboriginal youth. About one-half of youth living in shelters and two-thirds of the 
street youth reported carrying a weapon; one-fourth of street youth said they had committed a 
violent act using a weapon,*'” in research conducted in five areas of British Columbia, prostituted 
Aboriginal youth noted that a cycle ofviolence had been normalized in their communities, which 
they fell made it impossible for many caught in that cycle to break the pattern.’’^ 

Other studies have found that children’s exposure to prostitution contributes to their entry into 
the sex trade. An international study of commercial sexual exploitation of children in the U.S., 
Canada, and Mexico found that exposure to a pre-existing adult prostitution zone and social 
groups that condone or tolerate child-adult sexual relationships is a key contributing factor in 
youth entering proslilution.*^* A study with prostituted Canadian women has found that over 20 
percent grew up in environments where prostitution was common. Research participants 
described their own involvement in commercial sexual exploitation as a result of learned 
behavior and day-to-day survival within their families for generations.^*’ One Canadian 
researcher whose participants included a large number of Aboriginal youth noted that, to youth 
living in impoverished neighborhoods where sU'eet prostitution is concentrated and they have no 
other access to money, an olTer to watch an indecent act by a man cruising by in his car can 
easily seem reasonable and worthwhile.'** 

Similar to the advocates’ comments about Native women and girls involved in '‘free-lancing.” 
studies w'ith Aboriginal youth that had been sexually exploited by family members at a young 
age found that many viewed the sex trade as a way to have some control over their lives. These 
youth saw no harm in being paid for sex since it was taken for free when they were still at 
home.^*’ One study with commercially exploited youth and 22 Aboriginal communities across 
Canada reported that for many Aboriginal youth in the sex trade, prostitution presented them 
with an illusion of escape and independence.^”* 


Administration for CWidren and families, (October 199S). Youth with runaway, throw-away, and homeless experiences: 
Prevo/erice, drug use, and other ot-risk behaviors— A FYSB research summery. Slver Spring MO; Family and Vouth Services 
Bureau, National Clearinghouse on Families and Youth. 

Hunt S, (200S). Final fteport— Violence in the lives of sexually exphitecl youth and adult sex workers In BC: Provinciol 
research. Justice Institute of British Columbia, Centre for Leadership and Community Learning. Retrieved April 20, 2009 from 
http;//peers.bc.ca/lmages/ orchidupdat0407.pdf 

Estes R and Weiner N, (2001), The commercial sexual exptoitotionof children in the U.S., Canada, and Mexico: Full report of 
the U.S. national study. Philadelphia: Center for the Study of Youth Policy, University of Penr>sviv3nia School of Social Work. 

Tutty Land Nixon K, (2003). Selling sex? It's really like selling your soul, in Gorkoff K and Runner J (Eds.). Being heard: The 
experience of young women in prostitution, pp. 29-4S. Halifax: Fernwood, 

Scheitich W, (April 2004). Manitoba’s strategy; Responding to children and youth involved in sexual exploitation, Brvision: 
The Manitoba Journal of Child Welfare 3{1). Retrieved March 19, 2009 from 
http;//www. envisionjournal.com/application/Aftides/59.pdf 

Urban Native Youth Association, (2002). Fo//c;rde. Vancouver BC; Urban Native Youth AssociaSon. Retrieved February 29, 
2009 from http://www.unva. bc.ca/resources 

Kingsley C and Mark M, (2000). Sacred lives: Canadian Aboriginal children and youth speak out about sexual exploitation . 
Save the Children Canada. 
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Addiction 

Parents’ addiction as a risk factor 

Data coiiected by MiWRC 

Advocates at both round tables described a parent's substance abuse, particularly drug abuse, as 
playing a rote in some Native girls’ entry into prostitution. This is an example of those stories: 

I Two years ago I was working with three sisters who had been prostituted by their mother since 
they were two, and the girls were about 15, 16, 17. They were just shifting and turning on their 
mother and taking their profits...it was kind of a struggle, mam still wonted money for her drug 
addiction, and they were starting to want to take their [own J money. [Twin Cities advocate] 

Infofsnation from other sources 

Research has found that family substance abuse is strongly related to youth running away, which 
puts them at greater risk of sexual exploitation. In a national U.S. study, researchers found that 
3 1 percent of 640 runaway and thrown-away youth in shelters and 45 percent of 600 runaway 
and thrown-away youth living on the street reported problematic sub.stance use by a family 
member (most frequently a step-parent) during the 30 days before the youth left home, These 
youth told interv iewers that when family members used substances, they were more likely to get 
into arguments with the youth, to neglect or Ignore them, or to hit them.^^' The Michigan 
Network of Runaway, Homeless, and Youth Services reported that 41 percent of the youth they 
had served in 1995 reported leaving because of adult substance abuse in the home.^’^ 

In the statewide study of homelessness conducted by Wilder Research, over half (56%) of the 
Native girls age 21 and younger described their parents' drug and alcohol use as the partial or 
main reason they w-erc currently homeless. Findings from the 2007 Minnesota Student Survey 
also suggest that family alcohol and drug abuse are significant problems for many Native high 
school girls. Statewide, American Indian girls reported problematic alcohol use by a family 
member at more than double the rate of girls in the general population (see Figure 26). The same 
pattern is seen in Native girls’ Minnesota Student Survey reports of a family member’s drug use 
causing problems. The percentage of American Indian girls reporting problematic family drug 
use was also high, two to three times that of girls in the general population for the three grade 
levels (see Figure 27). 


Administration for Children and Families, (October 199S). Youth wth runaway, thrown-away, and homeless experiences: 
Prevalence, drus use, and other at-risk behaviors— A FYSB research summary. Silver Spring MO: Famiiy and Youth Services 
8ureau, National Clearinghouse on Families and Youth. 

Cited in Walker N, (2002), Prostituted teens; A problem for Michigan too. in Prostituted teens: More than a runaway 
problem. East Lansing: Michigan Stale University Instttute for Children, Youth, and Families, 

Based on analysis of the non-reservation American Indian female subset of the 2006 Homelessness in Minnesota data, 
provided by Wilder Research. 
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l 26 . GIrte reporting that a family member's aicohol use repeatedly caused family, 
I health, job, or legal problems, statewide* 
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*2007 Mimci'ola Snichni Survey. 


Girls reporting that a family member’s drug use repeatedly caused family, health, 
Job, legal problems, statewide* ; s ____________ 



*2007 Mimmola Student Survey. 

As noted earlier. Canadian studies with prostituted youth have also identified parental substance 
abuse as a primary factor in the physical and sexual abuse ofNative youth, Native youth’s 
decision to run away from home, and their resulting recruitment for prostitution,*^ 


Kingsley C and Mark M, (2000), Sacred lives: Canadian Aboriginal children and youth speak out about sexual exploitation. 
Save the Children Canada. 
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Personal addiction as a risk factor 

Data collected by MlWRC 

Advocates at both round tables described Native women’s and girls’ own addiction as a major 
facilitating factor in their entry into prostitution, and one that keeps them in the sex trade even 
when they want to leave. The Duluth advocates en^ihasized pimps’ practice of providing girls 
with tree drugs to get them addicted and then prostituting them. These are some of their 
comments; 

There are a lot of women who enter after the age of 20. Who don't have parents in 
prostitution. A lot of those women are at that point where they have addictions. [Twin Cities 
advocate] 

I think they come into prostitution with addictions. I think they start, you know, they're 
experimenting around with drugs and then they find a ready source, because pimps latch onto 
that os a method to get them into it. [Duluth advocate] 

I also know a girl here, she got turned out with drugs, and she had to feed her addiction. So, 
she was really young and they gave her whatever, and then she had to keep that up. And it 
doesn't moffer what your/om/7y sfofus is, period. Because this girl I knew, her family status is 
pretty good. [Duluth advocate] 

Information fmm other sources 

The Admini.slralion for Children and Families reported that family substance abuse is strongly 
related to runaway and fhrown-away youths’ own use of substances, which other research has 
shown to he a risk factor for entering the sex trade.^^* A number of studies have identified 
prostituted women's and girls’ substance abuse a.s a precursor to their involvement in 
proslitution.^'*''^”'^’*'”® In research based on a national sample of 200 prostituted juveniles and 
adults, 55 percent reported being addicted to drugs prior to entering the sex trade, 30 percent had 
become addicted following entr\', and 15 percent said they became addicted at the same time 
they entered,^*" 


Administration for Chlidrer* and Families, (October 1995). Youth with runaway, thrown-awoy, and homeless experiences: 
Prevalence, drug use, and other ot-risk behaviors~A fYSD research summary. Silver Spring MD; family and Youth Services 
Bureau, National Clearinghouse on Families and Youth. 

Ciatts M. Rees-Davis W, Sotheran J, and Atillasoy A, (1998). Correlates and distribution of HIV risk behaviors among 
homeless youths in New York Oty: Implications for prevention and policy, Chad Welfare 2: 19S-207. 

Pfeifer R and Oliver J, (1997). A study of HIV seroprevalence In a group of homeless youth in Hollywood, CaWfornle, Journal 
of Adolescent Health 20: 339-3A2. 

Whitbeck I, Hoyt 0, and Yoder K, (1999). A risk-amplification mode! of victimization and depressive symptoms among 
runaway and homeless adolescents, Americar} Journal of Community Psychology 27: 273-296. 

Kipke M, Montgomery S, Simon T, and Iverson E, (1997). Substance abuse disorders among runaway and homeless youth. 
Substance Use and Misuse 37:969-986. 

Sweeney P, Lindegren M, Buehler J, Onoratol,ar>d Janssen ft, (1995). Teenagers at risk of human immunodeficiency virus 
Type ! infection; Results from seroprevalence surveys in the United Slates, Arc/iives of Pedriafrt'e and Adolescent Medicine 149: 
S21-528. 
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In the Hennepin County study of women on probation for prostitution described earlier, 64 
percent of the American Indian women for whom data were available reported drug use at the 
time of their arrest. One in five used both drugs and alcohol at the lime of arrest, and half had 
received prior treatment for chemical dependency. 

American Indian women are more likely than w'omcn in other racial groups to become alcohol 
dependent as a response to childhood abuse. A study involving interviews with 979 American 
Indian women in seven tribal communities found that parental alcoholism, sexual abuse, 
comhined physical and sexual abuse, emotional abuse, and emotional neglect as a child each 
doubled the risk of alcohol dependence. Those who had experienced four or more categories of 
these adverse experiences in childhood had seven times the ri.sk of alcohol dependence.’^’" 

Early use of alcohol is a significant problem in American Indian communities. American Indian 
high school girls re.sponding to the 2007 Minnesota Student Survey also reported early use of 
alcohol al much higher rates than girKs in the general population (see Figure 28). in the Wilder 
Research study of homeless in Minne.sota, one -third of homeless American Indian girls ages 1 1- 
1 7 and 42 percent of those ages 1 8-2 1 reported that their own use of drugs or alcohol was partial 
or main cause of their current homelessness.^^ 


[28. Girls reporting first use of alcohol at age 12 or younger, statewide* 



*2007 Minnexota Student Stoyey. 

In the 2007 Minnesota Student Siirv'ey. grade Native girls reported problematic drug and 
alcohol use at a rate close to double that of girls in the general population (see Figure 29). 

Subset of data provided by Julie ftud, Minneapolis Pcriice Department, from dataset used to produce Martin L and Rud J, 
(2007) f’rosTitutian research report: Data sharing to establish best practices /or women in prostitution. Minneapolis: Prostitution 
Project, Hennepin County Corrections and the Folweil Center. 

Koss M, Yuan N, Dightman 0, Prince R, Polacea M, Sanderson B, and Goldman 0. (2003). Adverse childhood exposures and 
alcohol dependence among seven Native American tribes. American Journal of Preventive Medicine 25 (3): 23B-244. 

Based on analysis of the non-reservation American Indian female subset of the 2006 Homeiessnessin Minnesota data, 
provided by Wilder Research- 
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Among i2''' grade Native girls, 20 to 35 percent reported at least one indicator ofa substance 
abuse problem, over double the proportion of girls in the general population (see Figure 30). 



Could not remember what said or did after using alcohol/drugs 2 or 16% 15% 8% 

moretrmes 


Could not remember what said or did after using alcohol/drugs 2 or 16% 15% 8% 

moretrmes 

Used more alcohol/drugs than interided Zqr mpr^hrft^s.yiA V:)// 16% 14% , . ',.8% 

Conti nued to use alcohol even though it was hurting relationships with 20% 16% 8% 

friends or family 

Have needed to use rnore aicohol/drugstpgtftth^s^ihbefte'rt in-fte ■ ,18% .16%, s'": 

pastl2morths ■ 

Had 5 or more drinks in a row at least once in the past 2 weeks 29% 23% 13% 



Could not remember what said or did after using alcohol/drugs 2 or 
more times 

22% 

21% 

15% 

Used more aicohol/drugs.than intended 2 or more times 

. 21% A:; 

21% 

15%: 

Continued to use alcohol even though it was hurting relationships with 
friends or family 

20% 

15% 

9% 

Have needed toiuse more afcohd/drugs togetthe.rar^ , ) : 


1'- 

i: i 

Past 2 weeks, had 5 or more drinks in a row at least once 

35% 

32% 

25% 


Similar to research in the U.S., Canadian research has found substance abuse to be both a 
predictor for and a consequence of involvement in prostitution, particularly among Aboriginal 
women. A Montreal study involving interviews with 1 65 female street youth initially not 
involved in prostitution found at follow-up that substance abuse was a significant predictor for 
entering the sex trade.^* A second Canadian study with young prostituted women, many of 
whom were Aboriginal, found that while drug use had facilitated their entry into prostitution, 
participants' use had also escalated as a result of being in prostitution. .Similar to the 


Weber A, Roy E, Blais L, Haley N, and BoMn J-F, (2001). Predictors of initiafton into prostitution among female street youth. 
Included as part of Weber A, (2001), HtV risk behavior and predictors of initiation into prostitution among female street youth in 
Mor^treal, Canada. Master's thesis, Montreal, Canada: Departmentof Epidemiology and Qiostabes, McGill University, 

Tutty Land Nixon k, (2003). Selling sex? it’s really tike selling your soul, in Gorkoff k and Runner J (Eds,), Being heard: The 
experience of young women in prostitution, pp. 29'4S. Halifax: Fernwood. 
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advocates' remarks at the round table discussions, 60 percent of 1 83 prostituting women in 
Vancouver, about haif of whom were Aboriginal, told researchers tlwt they remained in the sex 
trade to maintain a drug habit. ^ 

Risk due to fetal alcohol spectrum disorders 

The Centers for Disease Control (CDC) currently use the term Fetal Alcohol Spectrum Disorders 
to describe three alcohoi-related disorders; fetal alcohol syndrome (FAS), fetal alcohol effects 
(FAE), and alcohol-related neurodevelopmcntal disorder (ARND). The CDC describes how 
these three disorders differ: 

The term FAE has been used to describe behavioral and cognitive problems in children who 
were prenatally exposed to alcohol, but who do not have all of the typical diagnostic features 
of FAS. In 1996, the Institute of Medicine (lOM) replaced FAE with the terms ARND and ARBD. 
Children with ARND might have functional or mental problems linked to prenatal alcohol 
exposure. These include behavioral or cognitive abnormalities or a combination ofbath.^^^ 

!)aiii collected by MlWRC 

Advocates at both MIWRC round tables reported working with Native girls and women In 
prostitution who were affected by fetal alcohol spectrum disorders. The advocates described 
FASD as a critical risk factor, since it results in impaired judgment and impuisiveness, putting 
younger girls at very high risk of commercial sexual exploitation. Advocates also described 
FASD as a factor in Native parents prostituting their children, and the prevalence of FASD in 
Native youth in foster care. These are some of their comments: 

One of the clients I work with, she comes and goes, she knows she's been diagnosed with FAE 
and her children have been diagnosed as well. So her mother drank and she drank white she 
was pregnant with her kids. So, she's working to keep herself in a home and she's exchanging 
sex for her home and so she has no problem with her kids doing the same thing, her daughters. 
(Second speaker] I think the other thing with FASD what we know about that brain damage, is 
you have a 15 year old girl's body but you have an 8 year old girl's mental capacity, because 
your brain is not formed correctly because you're brain damaged. [Twin Cities advocates] 

This is something that I always see, and I don't know that we know so much about, is how 
many people are affected by fetal alcohol. Some individuals are really awore of It, they have 
been tested, and usually those are the kids that are coming out of foster care, like they might 
have hod that testing so they're awore of it. But when those two things get coupled, FAS and 
also foster care, that's its own dynamic. 5uf c?/so, there are the kids that might hove FAS but 
don't know it and other people don't know it either, which makes them reolly vulnerable. 

[Duluth advocate) 


PACE Society, {20001. Violence against women in Vancouver's street-level sex trade and the police response. Vancouver DC. 

Centers for Disease Control, {May 2, 2006). Information. Fetal Alct^ol Syndrome. Retrieved April 18, 2009 from 
http://www.cdc.gov/ncbddd/f3s/faHisk-htm 
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Information from other sources 

In research by the Centers for Disease Control, the fetal alcohol syndrome rate among American 
Indians has been found to be 30 times the rate among whites.^ Other research in the U .S. has 
found that adolescents alTected by FASD are at high risk of sexual exploitation. The authors of 
one study reported: 

Teenagers and adults with FAS orFAEseem to 'plateau' academically and in daily functioning 
but their problems grow more serious as attention deficits, poor judgment, and impulsivity 
create obstacles to employment and stable living. Adolescents and adults with FAS/FAE have 
been described as 'innocent/'immature,' and easily victimized.^^^ 

Findings from a study involving structured clinical interviews with 25 FASD-atTected adults 
suggest that this group often suffers from substantial mental illness as well, including major 
depression, psychotic disorders, and anxiety disorders. Ann Streissgiith, a national expert on 
FASD, reported these findings from her own and others’ research with this vulnerable 
population:’’' 

8 62% have had a disriiptetl school experience between the ages of 12 and 20. 

8 90% have had menial health problems diagnosed. 

8 40% of youth ages 6-11, 48% of people ages 12-20, and 52% of those over age 21 have 
exhibited inappropriate sexual behavior and have been sexually victimized. 

8 79% of girls ages 12 and up have exhibited sexually inappropriate behavior. 

FASD also disproportionately impacts Native communities in Canada.^’^'^’’ Canadian research 
with prostituted youth has found that those affected by FASD are particularly vulnerable to 
sexual exploitation by pimps using violent “guerrilla recruitment” methods, sometimes first 
offering them free drugs at bouse parties. Once addicted, FASD-affected youth are threatened 
and told they must work off their debt through prostitution. 


cited In Ksisemetwoi'k.org, {October 24, .2007). Koiser health disparities report: A weekly look at race, ethnicity, and health. 
Retrieved March 27, 2009 from http://www.kaisernetwork.org/dailv,.reports/repJndex.cfm?ORJD=48423 

Olson H, Burgess D and Strelssgoth, A, (1992). Fetal alcohol syndrome (FAS) and fetal alcohol effects {FA£); A lifespan view, 
with implications for early intervention, Zero to Three: National CenterforOinkal Infant Programs, 23{1), 24-29. 

Famv C, Streissguth A and Unis A, (April 1998). Mental illness in aduils with fetal alcohol syndrome or fetal alcohol effects, 
Americar) Journal of Psychiatry 155: 552-554, 

Streissguth A, (May 4, 2005), FASD: Juvenile Justice and the community. Keynote lecture at the kick-off for the Hennepin 
CountyJuvenileJustice Projea. Minneapolis MN. 

Boland F and Durwyn M, (1999). Fetal alcohol syndrome: Understanding its impact Correctional Service of Canada. Cited in 
Kingsley C and Mark M, {20QQ), Sacred lives: Canadian Aboriginal children and youth speak out about sexual explaitation . Save 
the Children Canada. 

Vancouver/filchmond Meahh Board, (1999), Healing ways; Aboriginal health ond service review. Retrieved May 6, 2009 from 
http://www.vch,ca/community/Docs/heaiing_wavs.pdf 

Hunt S, (2006). Final Report— V/o/eoce in the lives of sexually e)g}loited youth ond odu/tsex workers in BC: Provincial 
research. Justice Institute of British Columbia. Centre for Leadership and Community Learning. Retrieved April 20, 2009 from 
http://peers.bc.ca/ima6es/orchidupdat0407.pdf 
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In a study in British Coiumbia that involved interviews with FASD-affected adults, one research 
participant described the ways that FASD puts her at risk: 

I have trouble making decisions, ifthey^re bad or they're right, and that's what has been 
hardest throughout my life. I realize that it's right or wrong after I've done it, and ther^ that's 
what makes it really bad...because you can get in a lot of trouble and I've gotten into lots of 
trouble. ..it's hard to say no to things...! used ta do anything and everything, just, you know, for 
the hell of it, or Just to hove fun...but there'd be so much trouble...you think of having fun, you 
think you're going to have fun, and what's wrong with that and then you realize fun turns into 
trouble and trouble turns into danger.^^^ 

Involvement with child protection systems 

Data collected by MlWRC 

A number of the advocates working with runaw'ay and street youth described a history of 
removal from the home and placement in a foster care as an important risk factor for Native 
girls’ entry into prostitution. One advocate described working with a Native girl in prostitution 
whose mother ran away from foster care: 

Mom aged out of foster care and come to this community on her own from a rural area and 
just kinda connected really young. She came here probably, I wouldn't say she aged out of 
foster care, she ran when she was about 16 years old. Came to this area and nobody looked for 
her, more or less. She ended up connecting with people who were willing to take care of her, 
females. Who also had experiences of running back to this area because this is where her 
family is, or ivos. And she went from there, just started working on the boats. [Duluth 
advocate] 

Other advocates described working with prostituted Native girls who had been in foster care, and 
the role of Native parents’ own foster placement in trafficking their children. These are some of 
those comments; 

[One girl] had just aged out of foster core and she ended up here. [Second speaker] I think 
removal from the homes, girls In foster care. \Ne 've got a lot of kids running from foster 
homes, you know. [Duluth advocate) 

Every person I've known in my personal life that has ever been In foster care and that's Native 
has always been sexually abused. [Second speaker} I think that is a really big issue... What 
happened fo the mom that she [trafficked} her child? [Twin Cities advocate] 

Information from other .sources 

Research has found that many commercially sexually exploited youth have been involved in the 
child welfare system, In their book Being Heard: The Experiences of Young Women in 
Pro.stitutian. Gorkoff and Runner reported that 63 percent of prostituted girls and young women 
in their Canadian study had been involved with the child welfare system as children. Over three- 


^ Straarup D, (1997). Master’s thesis: Maneuvering the maze: Expiring the experiences of feta! alcohol effected aduits, pp, 71 
and 72. School of Social Work, University of British Coiumbia. Retrieved May 16, 2009 from 
https://cirde.ubc.ca/bftstream/2429/6nrl5/l/ubc_1997-0483.pdf 
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fourths had been in foster and group homes, often for many years. A national study of 
homeless, runaway and thrown-away youth in the U.S. found that 58 percent of 640 youth 
slaying in shelters and 7 ! percent of 600 street youth had been placed or spent time in an 
institutional setting such as a foster home, group home, psychiatric or mental hospital, juvenile 
detention, or jaii.''’ 

American Indian youth have the highest rates of out-of-home placement in the state, representing 
12 percent of children in foster care but only one percent ofthc state’s child population. 
Reflecting the data on recurrence in Native child maltreatment cases at six-month and twelve- 
month Ibiiow-up, almo.st 20 percent of American Indian children that entered foster care in 2007 
(19.8%) had re-entered within twelve month,s of a prior episode.*’* In 2009, nine percent of the 
children in Hennepin County foster care were American Indian, more than four times their 
representation in the county's child population.’’’ 

foster placement was also a common background experience among non-reservation Native 
women and girls participating in the 2006 Wilder Research study of homelessness. Over one- 
fourth of the non-reservation Native girls ages i 7 and under (28%) and 24 percent of those ages 
1 8 to 20 reported having left foster care or a group Itome without a permanent place to go. 
Overall, almost 30 percent had lived in a group home at some point in time.’*’ 

Failure to finish high school 

Research has found that a minor who has been e.xpclled from school, or who is no longer 
interested in finishing .school, is at a high risk of becoming involved in prostitution.’** In the 
Hennepin County study of 70 w'omen on probation for prostitution described earlier, only one of 
the 17 American Indian women had completed high school.’*’ 

Statewide, about 41 percent ofAmerican Indian students graduated on time in the 2006-2007 
school year, Except for Hispanic students, many of whom are English l-anguage Learners, 
American Indians had the highest dropout rate (34.5%) of any group statewide (see Figure 31). 


Gorkuff K and Runner J (Eds.), (2003). Being heard: The enperiences of young women In prostitution. Halifax; Fernwood. 

Adnitnistrati'on for Children and Families, (October 199S). Youth with runaway, thrown-away, and homeless experiences: 
Prevalence, drug use, and other at-risk behaviors—AFYSO research summary. Silver Sprir>g MO: Family and Youth Services 
Bureau, National Clearinghouse on Families and Youth. 

National Indian Child Welfare Association (NiCWA), (November 2007). Timeforreform: A matter of justice for American 
Indian and Alaskan Native children. Portland OR: National Indian Child Welfare Association, 

Minnesota Department of Human Services Sodal Services Information System, (May 2, 2007), Cited in Hennepin County 
Child Protection Task Force; Final report. Minneapolis. 

Based on analysis of the non-reservation American Indian female subset of the 2006 Homelessness in Minnesota data, 
provided by Wilder Research. 

Cited in Walker N, (2002). Prostituted teens: A problem for Michigan too. in Proso'fufed teens.- More than a runaway 
problem. East Lansing: Michigan State University Institute for Children, Youth, and Families, 

Subset of data provided by julie Rud, Minneapolis Police Department, used to produce Martin Land RudJ, (2007) 
Prostitution research report: Data shoring to establish best practices for women in prostitution. Minneapolis: ProshtuHon 
Project, Hennepin County Corrections and the Foiwel! Center. 
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In Hennepin County, the graduation rate for American Indians was even lower. Unlike other 
racial groups in the county, American Indian graduation rates did not improve since the previous 
year, but actually declined from 32.2 percent graduating on time in 2005 to only 30.2 percent 
graduating on lime in 2006. Almost one-fourth (24%) dropped out of school that year (see Figure 
32). 
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In their respon.ses to the 2007 Minnesota Student Survey, American Indian girls showed the least 
attachment to school when compared to girts in other racial groups. Statewide, Native girls were 


According to the Minnesota Department of Education, the NGA rate is a four-year, on-time graduation rate agreed to by ail 
50 states. In addition to grads and drops, it considers continuing and unknown students: these two additional groups add 
approximately 16,000 students statewide into the measure. For the OassoflOO?, the cohort of students was determined by 
counting first time ninth graders in 2004 plus transfers into the group rrtnus transfers out over the next four years. The NGA 
rate only considers studerrts who graduate in four years. Data retrieved April 2, 2009 from 
http://educaTion. state, mn. us/ mde/Data/Oata_Downioads/StudenVSradu8tiof>_Rates/index,html 
Minnesota Department of Education, Data retrieved April 2, 200 from 
http://education.5tate.mn.u5/mde/Data/Data_Downioads/Studer»t/6radu4tion_R8tes/inctex,hlmi 
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least likely to report that they like schooi (74.9%) and most likely to report truancy in the past 30 

days (44, 5%).-'*- 

Canadian research has found similarly high drop-out rates among Aboriginal youth. In Canada’s 
200! Census, 62 percent of Aboriginal people living on reserves and 48 percent of those living 
ofT-reserve had less than a high school education. In Canadian studies of gang-affiliated youth, 
most Native girls were typically two to three years behind their age cohort if they were still in 
schooi, and few finished even a 10* grade education.^ Two surveys of street-involved Canadian 
youth over a six-year period found that youth involved in commercial sexual exploitation were 
much less likely to be in school than those that were not, and the diiTerence in exploited and non- 
exploiled youth’s participation in school increased between 2000 and 2006. Though in general, 
street-involved girls tended to be in school more often than street-involved boys, those that were 
not engaged in prostitution were much more likely to be attending school than those that were 
(see Figure 33). 



2000 Street-Involved Youth Survey (boys and girls) 58% 63% 

2006: Street-tnyolyed Youth Surw^ (boys and gtrls) ^ 66% 

2006 Street-Involved Youth Survey (girls only) 60% 76% 


Mental and emotional vulnerability 

Data collected by MiWRC 

Advocates at both MIWRC round tables described issues related to mental health as a significant 
factor in Native girls' vulnerability to recruitment into the sex trade. Several advocates 
emphasized the effect of generational trauma on Native families, and by extension, the effect on 
Native girls’ emotional vulnerability. These are some of their comments: 


Cited In Women's Foundation of Minnesota, (April 2000). Status of girls in Minnesota. Retrieved April 3, 2009 from 
http://www.wfmn.org/PDFs/StatusOfGirislnMN_FullReportFINAt.pdf 

Dyck L, (November 2006). Heaching Aboriginal youth: Issues and challenges in education. Presentation at the STAN 
conference. 

Nimmo M, (2001). The "invisible" gang members: A report on female gang association in Winnipeg. Manitoba: Canadian 
Centre for Policy AtternaWves, 

Saewyc E, Mackey L, Anderson J, and Drozda C, (2008). /r'snot wftof vo«fhin*;Sexua//Kexp?otfedyoufh in British Columbia. 
Vancouver: University of British Columbia School of Nursing. Report based on data from surveys conducted by the McCreary 
Centre Society, Vancouver 8C. Retrieved Mayl, 2009 from http:/Awvw-nurKng.ubc.ca/PDFs/ltsNotwh3tyouThink.pdf 
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And then another situation is young women who are vulnerable to mental health issues. This is 
something that I always see. [Second speaker] Their home life is not as functional, there's a lot 
of chaos. So, there's ail this chaos going on, so the other supports that other kids might have, 
like at school or those things, they're Just not in place, [Duluth advocates] 

We're talking mental health, we're talking about borderline personality disorders, post- 
traumatic stress, anxiety. Bipolar. And I think in the beginning, it’s dissociation. [Second 
speaker] Right, because that's the only way to deal with it, is you dissociate, it's like on out of 
body experience. They go somewhere else or they become someone else to be able to detach 
what they just had to go through, so they turn into nicknames and secondhand names. I was 

Diamond on the street, even though Tm in real life, and Diamond is a 

whole another personality. [Twin Cities advocate] 

That void. Culture and identity, all those things that lead to that searching and that hopeless 
feeling of 'There’s no place for me,' all that conflict between two worlds and just being 
vulnerable to being taken somewhere down a path. [Duluth advocate] 

Information from other sources 

American Indian women's high rates of violent physical and sexual victimization have mental 
health consequences. Depression in Native women is frequently linked to a history of child 
abuse, adult revictimization, and lifetime abuse. The American Psychological Association 
(APA) dcscrihe.s anxiety, depression, insomnia, irritability, flashbacks, emotional numbing, 
avoidance of situations or activities and/or hypervigilancc as manifestations of post-traumatic 
stre,ss disorder (PTSD). which can result when a person has “experienced, witnessed, or been 
confronted with an event or events that involve actual or threatened death or serious injury, or a 
threat to the physical integrity of oneself or others," and when “the person’s response involved 
intense fear, helplessness, or horror.”^*’ 

Researchers have found high rates of PTSD among American Indian women, One study found 
that depression, PTSD, and suicide are strongly related to Native women's experience.s with 
forced sex by a partner.^” Exposure to racial discrimination has also been found to play a role 
Native girls' mental health, often resulting in withdrawn behavior, anxiety, depression, and 
physical complaints related to stress.^^^ In a study of American Indian teen mothers, 6 1 percent 
reported interpersonal violence. There was a significant relationship between the teens’ violent 


Bnhn D, (2003). Lifetime physical and sexual abuse, substance abuse, depression, and suicide attempts among Native 
American women, Issues in Mental Health Nursing 24(3); 333- 3S2. 

American Psychiatric Association, (ZtXHO). Diagnostic and statistical manual of mental disorders DSM-IV-TR (Fourth ed.). 
Washington D.C,; . American Psychiatric Association. 

Robin R, Chester B, and Goldman D, (1996). Cumulative trauma and PTSO irr American Indian communities, in Marseila A, 
Friedman J, Garrity E, andScurfleld R (Eds.), (1996). Ethnocultunslaspectsofposttraumatic stress disorder: Issues, research, and 
clinical applications, pp. 239-254, Washington DC; American Psychological Association, 

Hamby S andSkupien M, (1398), Oomeslic violence on the San Carios Apache Indian Reservation; Rates, associated 
psychological symptoms, and current beliefs, The Indian Health Service Primary Care Provider 23; 103-106, 

Whitbeck L, Hoyt D, Simois R, Conger R, Elder Q, Lorenzo i, and Huck S, (1992), Intergenerahona! continuity of parental 
rejection and depressed affect, ,/ourno/o/PmonofltyondS0cio/Psycb<^ojfy63;103G- 1045. 
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victimization and their likelihood of substance abuse and PTSD symptoms such as dissociation, 
defensive avo idance, intrusive experiences, and anxious arousal.^ 

In a recent study with prostituting women in Vancouver, over half were Aboriginal Researchers 
found that 89 percent had at least one post-traumatic stress disorder (PTS D) symptom; 8 i 
percent repoited at least three numbing and avoidance PTSD symptoms, and 85 percent reported 
at least two physiological hyper-arousal symptoms.^^' These Included: 

S 1 laving a difHcuit lime falling or staying asleep 
B Feeling more irritable or having outbursts of anger 
S Ffaving difficulty concentrating 

B Feeling constantly "on guard" or like danger is lurking around every comer 
B Being ’’Jumpy" or easily startled 

Native girls responses to the 2007 Minnesota Student Survey indicate that many are experiencing 
some level of emotional stress. At all three grade levels, a larger proportion of Native giris 
reported feeling high levels of emotional stress when compared to girls in the general population 
(see Figure 34). 


34. Girls that felt under stress/pressure “quite a bit” or "almost more than I could 
I take,” statewide* g 
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Native girls responding to the 2007 Minnesota Student Survey also more frequently reported that 
they had thought about suicide and that they had attempted suicide in the past 12 month.s than 
girls in the genera! population (see Figures 35 and 36). 


* Mylam M and Mann C, Uulv 31. 2008). Current sexual trauma among high-risk teen mothers. Journal of Child and 
Adolescent Psychiatric Nursing. Retrieved June 1, 2009 from 

http;//www.bln2.com/news/2008/09/02/Current_Sexual_Tr3uma_Among_High-Risk_9060.himl 

Farley M, Lynne J, and Cotton A, (2005). Prostitution in Vancouver: \riolence and the colonization of Aboriginal women, 
Transcultural P.sychohgy 42: 242-271, 
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36. Girls that tried to kill themselves during past year, statewide* 
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*2007 Mlimesoia Sunient Survey 

A recent study found that 29 percent of American Indian teens believed they had only a 50-50 
chance of living to age 35. compared to 10 percent of white teens. Teens that predicted a high 
likelihood of early death were much more likely to engage in subsequent risky behavior.^'* 
SAVE (Suicide Awareness Voices of Education) reports that the suicide rate for American 
Indian youth ages 10 to 15 in Minnesota is two to three times the rate of other groups in the 
staie.^*^ In Canada, the 2003 completed suicide rate for Aboriginal female youth ages 1 5 to 24 
was almost 9 times that of female youth in the general population.''^'' Many Native youth also do 

Borowskyi, Ireland M and Resnick M, (2009). Health status and behavioral outcomes for youth who anticipate a high 
likelihood of early death, Pediatrics 124(1): 81-88. 

Suicide Awareness Voices of Education (SAVE), (no date). Minnesota youth suicide statistics. Retrieved June 29, 2009 from 
http://www.save.or6/index, cfm?fuseaction=home-viewP3ge&p3geJd=E9794786-DA7O-AABO-0AB661E8CC2F8EEO 

Health Canada, {2002). A statistical profile on the health of First Notions in Caixada. Ottawa; Health Canada, First Nations 
and Inuit Health Branch. 
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not seek help when they lee! distressed, A study with 101 American Indian youth who had 
attempted suicide found that 74 percent had not sought any help. Their most common reasons 
were embarrassment, not recognizing the problem, a beliefthat nobody could help, and feeling a 
need to rely on themselves.^ 

Self-injury (seif-cutting/siashing or burning) is often used as a proxy measure for emotional 
well-being, Seif-injury appears to be common among American Indian girls in Minnesota. Sixth 
and 9” grade Native girls responding to the 2007 Minnesota Student Survey reported having 
deliberately hurt themselves during the past year much more frequentiy than other girls (see 
Figure 37), The reduced percent ofNative 12**’ grade girls repotting self-harm and their lower 
rates of reporting probiemallc alcohol use may be related to the extremely high American Indian 
drop-oul rate. It is possible that Native girls that continue in school to this grade level are those 
with the strongest coping strategies, support systems, and/or life skills. 


|37. Girls that hurt themselves on purpose during the past year, statewide* 



*2007 Mimexola Sludeni Survey 

Research with homeless youth in the U.S. has resulted in similar findings. In a study of 428 street 
youth in Washington State, 14 percent were American Indian. Self-injurious acts were found to 
be extremely common; 69 percent of the youth reported that they had engaged in self-injury. A 
history of sexual abuse, physical abuse and neglect, and what the authors described as “deviant 
survival strategie,s” were found to be related to self-injury.’®® 

Canadian research with prostituted Aboriginal adolescents on probation found that almost one- 
third had engaged in .self-harm (self-cutting or slashing),’®' a rate very similar to that of 9"’ grade 


Freedenthaf Sand Stiffman A, {2007). "They mightthinki was craiy"; Young American Indians' reasons for not seeking help 
when suiciOai.JoumatafAdolescentResearch, 22: 58-77. 

’®® Tyler K, Whitbeck L, Hoyt D, and Johnson K, {2003). Sdf-mutitation and homeless youth; The role of family abuse, street 
experiences, and mental disorders, Joumc/ of Research on Adolescence 13i<i):A%7-A74. 

Schissel 0 and Fedec K, (January 2009). The selling of Innocence: The gestalt of danger in the lives of youth prostitutes, 
Canadion Journal of Criminotogy. Pp. 35-56. 
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Native girls responding to the Minnesota Student Survey. A Canadian study of incarcerated 
Canadian women who reported engaging in self-harm found that 64 percent were Aboriginal. 
These are some of the reasons participants gave when asked what motivated them to cut or slash 
themselves: 

M A cry for allenlion or nurturing 
B Self-punishment or self-blame 
B Coping w'ith isolation or loneliness 

B D islracting themselves from or cleansing themselves of emotional pain 
H A way to feel again, or to re-connect with reality 
B Expression of painful life experiences 
B Feeling in control, having power over 

¥1. Barriers to exiting the sex trade 

The vast majority of prostituted w'omen and girls w'ant to leave prostitution,'^*’’’’ Despite that 
desire, most remain in the sex trade, for a variety of reasons. The following are the major barriers 
described by advocates attending the Ml WRC round tables and in the literature produced by 
researchers and programs working with prostituted Native women and girls, 

Inadequate support to ensure safety 

Limited access to emergency or supportive housing 

Studies of women and girls in prostitution cite a lack of safe shelter as the primary barrier to 
assisting those who want to leave the sex trade,“*’^Thc advocates attending the MlWRC round 
table discussions also idcntitled the absence of safe housing options as the major barrier for 
women and girls seeking to escape prostitution. These are some of their comments: 


Wichmann C, Serin R and Abracen J. (2002). Women Offenders Who Engage in Self-harm: A Comparvtive {nvestlgation. 
Ottawa; Cerrectiona! Service Canada. 

Farley M and Lynne J, (2005). Prestitution of indigenous women: Sex ir^equaiity and the colonization of Canada's Aboriginal 
women, Poiirth World Journal 5(1): 21-29. 

Elizabeth fry Society of Toronto, (1987). Streetwork outreach with oduff/emofeprojttfi/tes: Final report, Oted in Farley M, 
Lynne i, and Cotton A, (2005). Prostitution in Vancouver: Violence and the colonization of Aboriginal women, Transcultural 
Psychology 42: 242-271. 

Priebe A and SuhrC, (September 2005), Hidden in plain view: the commercial sexual exploitation of girls in Atlanta. Atlanta: 
Atlanta Women's Agenda. 

Kingsley C and Mark M, (2000). Sacred lives: Canadian Aboriginal children ond youth speak out about sexual exploitotion. 
Save the Children Canada. 
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It's like, 'Why would I waste my time talking with you about the situation, because there is 
nothing as a housing resource or as an advocate that you are going to be able to do, I think 
they’re very aware that they're alone in that [Duluth advocate] 

It's really frustrating when you have someone come in who says, ‘I'm in this situation where 
I'm getting brought down to the Cities and I need to come back home.' Okay, we get a ticket so 
that person can come bock home, and then it starts happening again by another family 
member, and then they're homeless and we can't move. We need a network of resources that 
are aware of the issue, and that can talk openly with about what we can do, and bring those 
resources together. We just don't have that right now. [Duluth advocate] 

Several advocates described federal regulations for public housing programs as a significant 
barrier for many prostituted Native women and girls with a felony conviction, which makes them 
automatically ineligible. Some advocates reported that most transitional bousing programs and 
domestic violence shelters will refuse women and girls entry if they disclose that they have been 
prostituted. Minnesota state law also allows landlords and managers of subsidized housing to 
refuse to rent to a person with a history of prostitution.^ 

Some advocates described additional rules at battered women’s shelters that effectively lock out 
Native women and girls in prostitution, simultaneously sabotaging advocates' efforts to help 
them exit the sex trade. These are examples of the stories they told: 

I worked with someone for three years who was stripping. She was sexually abused as a child, 
gat married at eighteen ta someone who was abusive to her and when they got divorced she 
did all the things she was supposed to. Cot her child got out, that’s it. There's a strip club 
down the road that she made a little money at and she was good looking and was able to do 
that, and pretty soon now that's the only work experience she has, that's her whole entire life. 
She managed to get her son through high school and naw he's out. She's traveling the circuit, 
she cor 't make any money, she's geffrng stuck p/oces, sleeping in her car, staying atguys' 
houses who are holding guns to her head. She doesn't use, completely sober. And I spent three 
years with appointments over the phone, she'd call me from all over and talk. What kind of 
brought her to leaving is that she just could never be safe. There was no place to go. She 
couldn 't get a job, she couldn't get into a [women's] shelter where she lived, and so I said If she 
could get up here we would get her into a she/ter up here. And they kicked her out almost 
immediately and told her to go fo the homeless shelter. She was used ta being up all night, and 
that was an issue of the shelter. That was her job hours. I mean she was up until six in the 
morning and then slept all day, and that wos whof she got in trouble for and got kicked out 
for. [Duluth advocate] 

All of the places we outreach workers have to refer these young women and girls to, there's 
rules, there's curfews, you can't be chemically dependent or anything.-.they'll be at the point 
where they want help. They’ll try it out and realize 'No, this isn't working for me. I'm not 
getting my needs met' and they go back into the same situation and the/ burn a lot of bridges. 
They have shelters saying 'No, you've been here once before. You can't come back.' Then they 
have nowhere to go. [Duluth advocotej 


Carter V, (1999). Breaking free, in Hughes 0 (Ed.), Making the harm visible: Global sexual exploitation of women and 
children. Kingston Rl: The Coalition Against Trafficking in Women. 
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Absence of other options for self-sufficiency 

As noted earlier in this report, most American Indian women and girls in the sex trade have not 
completed high school, so they rarely have nmrketable job skills or a formal employment history. 
Though 90 to 95 percent want to get out of the sex trade, most do not feel they have any other 
realistic options for earning enough money to survive. 

Distrust of law enforcement 

Advocates at both round tables described Native women’s and girls’ distrust of police, fear that 
they would be arrested if they asked police for help, and fear that their trafficker would suffer no 
real consequence.s even if they did file a complaint and agree to testify. Some Minneapolis 
advocates reported interactions with city police in which they or their clients felt they were not 
treated weiL and advocates working with prostituted Native girls in Duluth expressed frustration 
that the FBI chose not to prosecute a recent case involving four trafficked girls even though the 
girls were willing to testify and Duluth police had gathered extensive evidence. Echoing the 
Duluth advocates’ stories, Kathy Black Bear at Rosebud Tribal Services in South Dakota 
reported that lasd year, an underage Rosebud girl living in Sioux Falls was trafficked to Mexico 
and kept there from January to March 2008. Ms. Black Bear reported that the FBI declined to 
investigate the case, so the tribe hired a private investigator to travel to Mexico, who successfully 
found the girl and brought her home. No charges were ever brought against the irafficker.'^’“ 

Conversations with police officers suggest that limited staff time and budget constraints are often 
the reason that more pimps arc not investigated. A Minneapolis police office explained that this 
is difficult when only two officers arc assigned to prostitution-related crime citywide, and their 
other responsibilities allow them to spend an average of one week per month on prostitution- 
related investigations.^" A second Minneapolis police officer reported that his unit would like to 
do more to apprehend pimps, but to do so requires significant planning, the cooperation of the 
person being prostituted, and a task force of five or six officers. He said that these costs tend to 
limit law enforcement cfl’orts to the investigation of large prostitution rings that traffic minors, 
preferably those that also traffic drugs.’" The same officer acknowledged that arresting the 
prostituted woman is generally considered the most expedient way to ensure her cooperation in 
securing adequate evidence to successfully prosecute her pimp."’ 


Farley W, Lynne J, and Cotton A, (2005), Prostitution in Vancouver; Violence and the colonlaatlon of Aboriginal women, 
Transcultural Psychology ■il2\ 242-271. 

Elizabeth Fry Society of Toronto, (1987). Streetwork outreach with adult female prostitutes: final report. Cited in Farley M, 
Lynne !, and Cotton A, (2005), Prostitution in Vancouver: Violence and the colonization of Aboriginal women, Transcultural 
Psychology 42: 242-271. 

Telephone interview with Kathy Stack Bear, Rosebud Sioux Tnbal Sershces. on April 6, 2009. Cited with permission. 
Interview with Minneapolis police officer, December 31, 2008. 

Meeting in Minneapolis, May 13. 2009. 

Ibid. 
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A Study of prostituted women in Hennepin County using SIP (Subject in Process) numbers from 
the Hennepin County Court system confirmed that each woman convicted of prostitution had an 
average of eight prostitution-related arrests.^'^ Minneapolis Police Department 3'‘' Precinct 
Inspector Lucy Gerold reported that the department does conduct “John slings" to arrest 
purchasers of sexual services, but noted that most have been allowed to plea bargain their 
sentences down to restorative justice?'^ In September 2008, Susan Segal, the Minneapolis City 
Attorney, reported that her office was currently reviewing its plea bargain standards in "John 
cases,'’ and that prevention and treatment for jH'ostituted girls is the focus of the department’s 
work and the direction taken in the prostitution review calendar with the court. 

In a series titled "Lawless Lands,” the Denver Post reported that from 1997 to 2006. federal 
prosecutors rejected almost two-thirds of reservation cases brought to them by FBI and Bureau 
of Indian Affairs investigators. The newspaper described some of the reason.? that this occurred: 

Investigotive resources are spread so thin that federai agents are forced to focus only on the 
highest'priority felonies while letting the investigation of same serious crime languish for 
years. Long delays in investigations without arrest leave child sexual assault victims vulnerable 
or suspects free to commit other crimes, including, in two cases the Past found, homicide. With 
overwhelmed federal agents unable to complete thousands of investigations or supplement 
those done by poorly trained tribal police, many low-priority felonies never make it to federal 
prosecutors in the first place... Federal investigators usually take the lead when the victim is 9 
or younger, authorities say; tribal investigators take the lead with older victims. But federal 
prosecutors often decline those cases precisely because the victim has been interviewed too 
many times or by investigators who aren't specially trained to handle child sexual assault^^^ 

It was outside the scope of this report to get extensive input from law enforcement personnel on 
this barrier, but a larger discussion oftheir perspectives should be included in future reports on 
this topic, 

Child protection policies 

Some advocates working with adolescent girls reported encountering challenges when child 
protection policies and priorities prevented opening a case for an adolescent girl who was being 
prostituted or was at extremely high risk of being prostituted. These are two oftheir stories: 


Hope L and Martin L. (2006), ProsPturion Project. Cited in Martin and Rud (2007). ProstftuNon research report.- Data sharing 
to establish best pracPces for women in prostituPon. Minneapolis: ProsdtuHon Project, Hennepin County Corrections and the 
Fofwell Center, 

E-mail correspondence from Inspector Gerold to Suzanne Koepplinger, Executive Director of the Minnesota Indian Women's 
Resource Center, September 2, 2008, 

E-mail correspondencefrom CityAttorney Segal to Suzanne Koepprfinger, Executive Director of the Minnesota Indian 
Women's Resource Center, September 12, 2008. 

Riley M, (November 11, 2007). Lawless lands: Promises, justice broken. Denver Post Retrieved February 2, 2009 from 
http://www.denverpost.corn/ci_7'I295eO 
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We dealt with a case where the giii was screaming for help and even did a self-report and they 
wouldn't open the case until the mother abandoned the kids. One of the things is, it's very 
dependent upon the youth'sage. If they are 16, 17, they all just become disposable, forgotten. 
And if you don 'f get all of the information from the youth, if you don 't have enough 
substantiated evidence about who, what, when, where, why, they can't open cases, they have 
nothing to work with. And the girls are not gonna talk. [Second speaker] Exactly. Even though 
we're mandated reporters and we're supposed to tell those things, if we don't have enough 
information, they can't open the case. You have to have enough information to warrant the 
opening of the case, or to even get them to investigate. [Twin Cities advocates] 

Wumiberone, there's instances where child protection should be colled, but we're finding gaps 
on why they can't be called. Two, there's this concern among mothers about child profectfon, 
that it's bad. In some of these coses I think that it would be helpful. ..These are younger girls, 
and they are being prostituted or ore at very high risk of being prostituted. In the one case I 
couldn't prove nothing but the mother wouldn't let her get medical treatment, and I colled 
around and they wouldn't let me take her os an advocate without Mam's signature. And so, I 
couldn't even get her the medical treatmentwithout mom and the county didn't think that it 
would be a child protection case. But then I called it in three times just to see if I could get help. 

I just said 7 don't even want it to be a child protection case. I just want you to find me a 
loophole.' They did find me a loophole. [Twin Cities advocate] 

The scope and time frame for this report also limited our ability to access the perspectives of 
county child protection workers, which should be included in further discussions of this issue. 

Limited resources for support and healing 

Lack of services designed for Native women and girls in prostitution 

Advocates repeatedly emphasized the fact that very few of the programs and services available to 
prostituted Native women and girls are designed to meet their needs, especially when they have 
not yet leached the point wiiere they have made a firm commitment to lea ving prosliiution. 

These are some of their comments: 

When she has to stay places where people hold guns to her head, when she has to sleep in her 
car, when she's taking off oil of her clothes off for a dollar, and she doesn't have anything, 
she's never ever once applied for o job, has no job history, nothing. She’s going into her fifties. 
She's also aging out of the business. So what ended up happening [when we couldn't get her 
Into a shelter] wos we found a place for her where she could go for a period of time in a whole 
different city and we got four tires donated for her car and filled it full of gas and off she went 
And that was the best we could do. And she was here and she knew us, we could provide 
counseling and we could provide stuff. It wos just so. I don't know, a very sad situation. [Ouluth 
advocate] 

We ask our women, 'What do you need?" but our services aren’t set up fo help them, and I feel 
like it's an injustice to them, to pry into their life and soy 'What the hell is going on, and how 
can I help you?' We don't even know, and aur services aren't set up for that, so what can we 
do os organizations to make sure that we’re all an the same page, that we treat the survivor 
the some no matter way? [Twin Cities advocate) 
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Advocates aiso described the absence of programming that holistically addresses Native girls’ 
and women’s mental health, substance abuse, and safety issues. This is one of their comments; 

I What are you going to do to get her out? Because recognizing them, identifying them, that's 
great~but once she's ready to get out, are you going to have a place for her? This is not an 
overnight fix. This is not Just 'Get her housing and her whole life is going to be better.' We're 
talking about incest, mental health issues, trauma that is life-long. [Duluth advocate] 

Advocates at both round tables described the ways that funders’ requirements can impede 
prostituted Native women's and girls’ access to the support they need. These are some examples 
of their comments: 

[The programs I work with] are battered women's programming, and the attitude is 'It doesn't 
happen here' because there's no money for It [working with trafficked women], for them to 
have that kind of programming. When I used to run the shelter here, we never touched on 
that, that wasn't something we ever, ever talked about..8ut, like in Red Lake. ..the 
[reservation's] shelter there doesn't have progrommfng for helping women in prostitution 
either. [Duluth advocate] 

The other piece is that in housing funding streams, the programming hos become more and 
more [difficult]. The reporting and the documentation and the things that they're supposed to 
track, that advocates can't keep up with just 'Let's get you into housing. ' Housing is realty 
co/np/icnfed, it takes a lot of time and energy to get all thatstuff in place.' [Duluth advocate] 

Advocates and others have commented that there is also a significant lack of federal funding or 
state funding for a.ssi3iing domestically trafficked and prostituted adult women. Though the 
TratTicking Victims Protection Act provides for a grant program that local and state authorities 
can use to provide services to mostly U.S. ciiizen victims, those tunds were never requested by 
the Department of Justice, and subsequently no programs were ever funded.’'* Violence Against 
Women Act (VAWA) monies can be used for services to women in prostitution, but cannot be 
used for services to dome.stic victims of sex trafficking.’”’’^ Victims ofdomestic violence and 
physical or sexual assault are eligible for reparations through Victims of Crime Act (VOCA) 
funding, but not if they were •'committing a crime or any misconduct that is connected with the 
incident” — which automatically excludes prostituted women who have been beaten or sexually 
assaulted byapimp orajohn.”’^’ 

inadequate support from the mental health system 

Earlier in this report, we described the overall emotional and mental vulnerability of Native girls 
and women, particularly the prevalence of post-traumatic stress disorder (PTSD). Life in 


”* Hughes D, (July 30, 2007). Enslaved tn the U.S.A.; American victims need our help, National Review Online. Retrieved June 
lit. 2009 from http://afticie.nattona1review.Com/7q3Z0U0O6NIMDcwM2JmVjk0N2M0OTU4NGVlMTBiMmEyMji 

Ibid. 

Minnesota Office of Justice Programs, (2007). Violence Against Women Act FfY 2007-2009: Minnesota Office of Justice 
Programs State implementaban plan, p.6. Retrieved July 24, 2009 from 
http://www.ojp.state.mn.us/pubiicattons/VAWA_FFY07-09Jmpfementation_Pian, pdf 

Minnesota Senate, (April 22, 2009). Public Safety Budget Division update. Retrieved May 30, 2009 from 
http;//www.senate.!eg.state.mn.u$/commitlees/2009-2010/flnance_pub!ic_safetv/update,htm 
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prostitution adds another layer of significant mental health consequences to pre-existing 
emotional problems. The advocates described many prostituted Native women and girls as living 
in a constant state of fear that is based on past experiences and current threat. 

Research has found that prostituted women and girls often dissociate to survive psychologically, 
allowing their minds to distance themselves from experiences that are too much for them to 
process at the time. .Some survivors of abuse describe this as “leaving your body.'"^’* 

Frequent dissociation leads to a lack of connection in a person’s thoughts, memory and sense of 
identity.''' This significantly hampers a prostituted woman's or girl's ability to take steps to 
remove herself from a painful or dangerous situation. 

In order to reach a level of stability that is needed to successfully exit the sex trade, many need 
mental health services while they are still in prostitution. As the advocates noted, most mental 
health professionals have no experience providing services to women living in the equivalent of 
a war zone, where rape and injury are routine occurrences and there is no protection against 
either. Though recognizing a need for pswhiatric and psychological services for severely 
traumatized and mentally ill prostituted women, many of the advocates at the Minneapolis round 
table reported significant discomfort with having to secure a mental health diagnosis as a 
condition for rapid access to emergency or supportive housing. Some w'ere also concerned about 
the mental health field potentially becoming the favored approach for addressing pro.stilulion. 
These are some of the comments from that discussion: 

Right now mental health is what is being funded the most, so a lot of times our women cannot 
receive resources until we get her the diagnosis. People are handing out the diagnosis, and 
that can be because they know housing comes first, and the most open model to people In 
prostitution is 'We'll take you where you're at and we'll move you forward rather than making 
you do those steps.' You can't even get them into o lot of housing programs that focus on 
where you are now. until you get o diagnosis. We have one woman we're working with, she 
got a diagnosisfrom, like, five doctors. [Twin Cities advocate} 

Plenty of women that I hove worked with have been diagnosed as bipolar then get the 
medication that goes along with it. So it concerns me, that once women have that diagnosis, 
then the medication is it, that's the treatment. None of the other Issues are addressed. (Twin 
Cities advocate] 

In addition to These concerns, advocates also described misdiagnosis and over-diagnosis as 
significant problems in assisting Native women and girls in prostitution as well as those trying to 
exit. Some questioned whether the criteria for certain mental health disorders were even 
appropriate for prostituted .American Indian women and girls. These comments are part of those 
discussions; 

McLeod E, (1982), Women working: Prostitution now. London; Groom Helm. 

Hoigard C and Finstad I, (1992). Backstreets: Prostitution, money, and love. Cambridge: Polity- 

Cori J and Scaer fl, (2008). Healing from trauma:Asurwvor'sgwdetQ understanding your symptoms and reclaiming yourlife. 
Cambridge MA: Da Capo Press. 

National Mental Health Association, (2009). foef sheet; Dissociation and di^ociatSve disorders. Retrieved June 29, 2009 from 
http;//www. nmha.org/go/inforniation/get-info/dissociaticw-and-d1ssodaliwe-disorders 
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That diagnosis of bipolar, I think it's archaic. We're talking about trauma, multiple generations 
of trauma. There's papers out about the trauma of racism which Native women experience. It’s 
like not only the racism, the sexism, a lack of acknowledgement of the history of Native people 
and what this particularly means for women who have been exploited. That diagnosis doesn ‘t 
accurately describe our experiences. And so the mental health field is kind of off the hook in 
addressing the social problems that go with that And it's like, 'Here, we've done our share, this 
is what she has, give her the pills and refer her onto someone else.' [Twin Cities advocate] 
There's one other side to dissociation, there's a positive side to that, and where that takes you 
is just spirituality. When you go outof body it's like you go into the spirit world. What does 
that mean ? What is that about? Healing, instead of all this 99.99% of negative stuff about 
what happening to you. And so. I've found women responsive to that and questioning what 
that meant for them. And that leads us right down the road of healing and spirituality. Vi/hat 
does dissociation mean for you, and how do you find safety in that?' [Twin Cit'es advocate] 

A counselor or a therapist can recognize some af the symptoms of PTSD as bipolar, or as 
schizophrenic. And unless you are well versed, or, I don't want to discredit any therapist, but / 
think doing mare research and more involvement af what happens with mental health is 
needed, and I don't think a lot of therapists do that. Then you're stuck into a category. Because 
research is showing that PTSDhos o lot of symptoms and if you're saying 'Oh, well she has 
disassociated, therefore she's schizophrenic...' [Twin Cities advocate] 

Dependency, denial, and distrust of advocates 

Advocates at both round tables described the tendency of prostituted Native women and girls to 
insist that they are in prostitution by choice, and to minimize or deny any harm they have 
experienced. Phese are some examples of those comments: 

Finally, it got to the point where she wanted to leave, but this was absolutely not abuse to her. 
She was in control of her body, and those guys were idiots that wanted to give her any money 
for it And, the fact of the matter was that she was never safe. {Duluth advocate] 

Their mentality is 'This guy is taking care afme. He has provided far me. My family has let me 
down and this man cares about me. So, no matter what you guys are trying to tell me, Tm not 
trying to hear that because when you're gone at 5 o'clock he's still gonna be here. So 
everything you're telling me is a lie because he takes me home, he takes care of me, and me 
turning tricks is okay because I need to help out somehow. I can't work, I don't have a job and I 
can't find a job, so I'm doing what lean to help out' [Twin Cities advocate] 

One of the girls' mom used to work out on the boats and she come in and wonted to get an 
order against the guy who she thought but couldn't prove was p»mp/ng out her girl. That girl to 
this day still says 'He loves me and blah blah blah.' Puke everywhere, because he doesn't love 
you. He's shamelessly exploiting you and using you. [Duluth advocate] 

Joe Parker, co-founder of a foundation that provides services to prostituted women and men, 
argue.s that this type of loyalty must be viewed as a manifestation of Stockholm Syndrome, a 
psychological condition common to hostage situations in which the hostage becomes 
emotionally bonded to her captor?^*’^"’ In a book chapter, Parker wrote: 


Parker J, (?.004), How prostitution works, in Stark CantJWhisnantR (Eds.), Not for sale: Feminists resisting prostitution and 
pornography, pp, 3-14. North Melbourne: Spinifex Press. 
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I When the victim cannot fight or flee, she may try to form a protective relationship with her 
captor. She hopes that if she can prove her love and loyalty to the pimp, she con ‘love’ him into 
being good. This can become such a desperate attachment that she actually believes she loves 
him, and passes up chances to escape. Stockholm Syndrome is often the real reason for what 
others see as the 'choice' to stay in the sex Industry.^^^ 

Al Ihe round tables, advocates emphasized the extensive period of time it takes to build enough 
trust that prostituted Native women and girls are even open to considering that they are being 
exploited, and the longer period of time it takes until they become willing to leave the sex trade. 
Several advocates described their methods for giving younger girls time and space to tell what 
happened to them, to begin building that trust. This is one of their comments: 

You've got to have that relationship, it isn't even a matter of asking the right question...! mean, 
once I know I've got that confidence with them and they're talking about problems and living 
in the cities, whatever, how horrible it was down there. So I ask questions about that. Maybe 
we're just starting to ask. But there still needs to be that relationship there. We're not doing 
the intake farm with them. You know, when I get women where they start talking for some 
reason it's in the car. Even if we're siWng in the officer's 'Let's get some Dairy Queen,' just so I 
can get them in the cor. {Duluth advocate] 

Some advocates cautioned that prostituted Native girls and women need to be offered options, 
saying that any prograrnrning that requires them to adopt a belief system, even one based on 
Native spirituality and healing, could potentially have a negative impact. This is one of their 
comments: 

With same people who have been through so much trauma, ore they even gonna be able to 
have faith right away in anything? So if you put them in [an immersion program based on 
Native spirituality] right away, isitgonno maybe push them away from that? What about 
people who go da that and then say 'That's just one more person playing on my vulnerability/ 
even if it was well intended? I wouldn't get my [Indian] name at that point, I would not...l look 
back and t thlr^k 'That's asking a lot You know, it's one thing to sort of have my body but you 
will never have my mind/ right? When you're coming from that very protective space, you Just 
get irritated and hate everybody. (Duluth advocate] 

Fear, shame, and the “don’t talk” rule 

During the round table di.sciission.s, several advocates commented that Native communities are 
often aware that certain families in the community are sexually exploiting and trafficking their 
girls into prostitution, but ignore the signs that this is occurring because they are reluctant to 
“interfere.” Long-time advocates described this as the “don’t talk” rule, and reflected that at one 
time, this same silence existed around domestic violence in Native communities. They felt that 
until communities .start talking openly about sexual abuse, sexual assault, and commercial sexual 
expioiiatioii, these problems will not cea,se. These are some comments from those discussions: 


Carver j, (undated). Love arvJ Stockholm Syndrome; The mysterv of toving an abuser (Part 1). Counseling Resource. Retrieved 
June 79, 2009 from http;//counseilingresoufce.com/qui 22 es/stockhoim/ 

Parker J, (2004), How prostitution works, in Stark C and WhisnantR (Eds.), Not for sale: feminists resisting prostitution end 
pornography, pp. 3-14. North Melbourne; Spinifex Press. 
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We'vs got famines that have been in prostitution for generations and you get one that starts 
talking, she's out of the family. You know, even sisters who were sexually abused by their 
father also, they're mad other, you know, you better not move back to our rez/ [Second 
speaker] And then that causes a lot of drinking and drugs because they're ousted. [Duluth 
advocates] 

You do not call the police. I don't care what is going on, you call the police and your house will 
get stoned. Even neighbors wha were not involved in what was happening. You Just do not do 
it That is a big piece that these women and girls ore getting, when they're little. [Duluth 
advocate] 

One of the things we need to work on is that denial. We first have to recognize that this is 
happening. ..In our community, what is slowly killing us is that denial, that there is sexual 
abuse, there is incest happening, and as a result we’re setting aur future off to be utilized by 
someone else sexually. [Twin Gibes advocate} 

When some oflhc advocates were discussing the need to get the community talking about 
commercial sexual exploitation, especially tamilies prostituting their children, others responded 
that when they had opened discussions about incest and sexual assault in their own communitie.s, 
many elders disapproved. This is an example comment from that discussion: 

I Urn, some of the eWers c/o/v'f opprec/ote that. [Second speaker] Oh, I know, I know. I was ’that 
nasty girl who talks nasty. ' [Duluth advocates] 

Research with Native child victims of physical and sexual abuse, physical and sexual assault, and 
commercial exploitation supports the advocates’ reports. In one study with American Indian 
survivors of childhood sexual abuse, participants told researchers that when Native women or 
girls are sexually assaulted by a family member, they often fear being ostracized by their 
extended family if they report the assault. Reporting a family member, or even a member of 
another Native family in the same community, could result in significant social repercussions, so 
most victims do not report the assault.^” In recent interviews with sexual violence .survivors, 
activists, and support workers in three regions of Indian Country (Standing Rock Sioux 
Reservation in North and South Dakota, the State of Oklahoma, and the Slate of Alaska), 
Amnesty International also found that violence against Native women often goes unreported, In 
fact, a number of the w'omen that were interviewed agreed to speak only if their anonymity was 
guaranteed, The researchers described barriers to reporting that included fear of breaches In 
confidentiality, fear of retaliation, and a lack of contldcncc that reports will be taken seriously or 
result in perpetrators being brought to justice.^^ 

In the Canadian .study with 150 commercially sexually exploited Aboriginal youth in 22 
communities described earlier, prostituted youth that bad run away from home told interviewers 
that in their home communities, there is no one they could talk to about the physical and sexual 
violence they had experienced at the hands of family members and other adults in the 


Gonzales J, (1999), Native American survivors, in California Co^iti'on Against Sexual Assault, Support fer survivors manual, 
pp, 257-259, 

Amnesty International, (2007), Maze of injustice: Thefailure to protect indigenous women from sexual violence in theU.S. 
London; Amnesty internan'ortal. 
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communily. The youth reported that people are often reluctant to “interfere,” which leaves 
victims with no source of help or support. The youth felt that either they would not be believed, 
and/or that telling someone would simply trigger new violence. ’^’ 

Absence of a common, evidence-based approach 

At the round tables, advocates described tw'O additional barriers they have encountered in trying 
to determine what services and approaches would result in the best outcomes. 

The first is the absence of appropriate training for anyone working with prostituted Native 
women and girls, provided by people with cultural knowledge and extensive experience working 
with this population. The advocates reported that because addressing this issue is relatively new 
to Native communities, no common language or body of knowledge has been established. They 
felt that participating in the round tables and sharing information and perspectives had 
significantly increased their own knowledge and awareness, but fell that training is extremely 
important for advocates that have never been exposed to Itcaring stories o f trauma this severe. 

The advocates with long-term experience working with prostituted Native women and girls 
emphasized the importance of training advocates on self-care, which they felt to be critical for 
working with such a traumatized population w'hile staying balanced and avoiding burn-out. 

The second barrier the advocates requested assistance in surmounting is the lack of a systematic 
approach to collecting reliable data about the number ofNative women and girls involved in the 
various forms of commercial sexual exploitation, the number that meet the state's legal definition 
for IraR'icking, their current paths of entry, the prevalence of violence they are experiencing, and 
their needs while in pro.stitution and when trying to exit. Many of the advocates at both round 
tables voiced a high level of interest in participating in a collaborative data collection effort if 
MI WRC or a collaborative group would provide a questionnaire and technical assistance and 
enter and analyze those data. There was strong agreement at both round tables that these data are 
e.ssential for effective planning and services. 


Kingsley C and Mark M, (2000), Sotred lives: Canadian Aboriginal children and youth speak out about sexual exploitation. 
Save the Children Canada. 
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VII. Conclysions 




On July 22, 2009, MIWRC held a listening session with 33 Native community leaders and elders 
to discuss the draft of this report and to gather input on recommended action steps. Their 
comments are included in the foliow'ing discussion. 

The social ecology of vulnerability 

Overall, the information we gathered for this report demonstrates that the sex trafficking of 
Native women and girls is neither a new problem nor a rare occurrence. U is. however, a very 
complex problem in its origins, activities, and solutions. 

In reviewing our findings, we recognized that a social ecology framework is a usetlil lens for 
summarizing the influences that contribute to Native girls’ and women's involvement in the sex 
trade. Social ecology is the study of people in their environment and the influence of that 
environment on human development and behavior.”^ This theoretical model allows for 
examination oflayered social and economic influences on Native children’s ability to develop 
the four beliefs described at the beginning of this report as essential for a coherent and resilient 
sense ofseif; 

a The world is a good and rewarding place 
a The world is predictable, meaningful, and fah 
a I am a worthy person 
a People are trustworthy.^^* 

Using a social ecology lens to view the information presented in this report, we identified four 
major layers of influences that in combination make American Indian women and girls 
extremely vulnerable to .sex trafficking: 
a The impact o f the majority society 
a Neighborhood and community environments 
a The influence of family and friends 
a The cumulative impact on the individual 


Hawley AH, {1950). Human ecology: A theory of community structure. New York: Ronald Press. 

*** Roth S and Newman E, {19S5). The process of coping with sexual trauma, in tverivG and Lating j (Eds.), 
Psychatraumotology: Key papers and core concepts in post-traumatic stress. New York: Plenum Press, pp. 321-339. 
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Influence of the majority society 

Government actions 

The first and most pervasive layer of influence is that ofthe majority society. The historical 
review provided as context for this report describes a series of U.S. government actions that 
contributed to the poverty and social problems that plague American Indian communities 
today, These include: 


33 '! 
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M The rcmovai of Native people from their traditional land base to remote rural 

reservations, which forced them to become dependent on the U.S. government for food 
and other survival tteeds 

® The large-scale removal ofNative children from their families and communities to 

boarding schools and adoptive homes, which prevented intergenerational transmission of 
language and cultural norms for community and family roles and individual 
responsibilities to family and community 

B The widespread physical and sexual abuse ofNative children in boarding schools, which 
significantly impacted their ability to parent their own children in healthy ways 

B Prohibitions against practicing traditional spirituality and participating in ceremonies, 
w hich impeded grieving of losses and healing from trauma 

B Urban relocation initiatives that foiled to provide the promised resources, leaving Native 
Families in dire poverty and isolated from the community support that had been present 
on the reservation 

B Government-sponsored assaults on Native women’s rights to their bodies, including rape 
in military action and involuntary sterilization by Indian Health Service physicians 

Racism and the targeting of Native women for sexual violence 

In the historical review, advocates' round table discussions, Canadian studies of prostituted 
Native women and youth, and the listening session wdth community leaders and elders, racism 
was consistently identified as a key factor in sexual violence against Native women and girls and 
in extreme physical and sexual violence against prostituted Native w'omen and youth. Research 
cited in this report also shows that Native women and girls arc more frequently victims of sexual 
violence than any other group of w'omen in the country, and that they more frequently sustain 
injuries in those assaults.*'*’ 

In the listening session, one of the community leaders commented on the majority society's 
casual acceptance ofthe .sexual exploitation ofNative women: 

/ remember going to some kind of historical presentation where they were talking about the 
V'oyogeurs, and haw they would keep an Indian woman in a trundle bed under their bed for 
'their purposes.' And I was so appalled that anybody in the Historical Society would stHI be 
dramatizing that, like this was some great and wonderful historical event. And I was really hurt 
because I'm an Indian woman, and I went there with a group of school kids...if I'm appalled 
and offended, think of what if s doing to these poor little minds. They're being taught that, 

'Oh, Indian women. All they're good for is sex.' [Native community leader at the listening 
session] 


See pp. 6-8, 1M3,1S-17, 

See pp. 65-66. 
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Media giamorizalion of sexual exploitation and sex as a marketing tool 
Advocates participating in the two round tables made frequent reference to Native girls’ 
perception of the sex trade, particularly dancing In strip clubs, as a glamorous career option in 
which they could make a lot of money very quickly.'’^’ A number of community leaders and 
elders at the listening session described the influence of the media (especially the sexualii:ed 
nature of music videos) and the aggressive use of sex in marketing as significant majority-society 
influences that encourage Native girls and boys to view' sexual exploitation as glamorous. These 
are a few of their comments; 

I'm currently the chief baby-sitter for my granddaughters, who are both the critical age, 
and one of them is wearing the Britney Spears look. And, I'm like, 'Don't you wont to put 
something over that?' And, you know, monitoring their Internet activity. ..it's the clothing and 
the cosmetics and the ads that all say women are less valued than men... it is a sort of 
hammering, constant message. [Native community elder and leader at the listening session] 

I have 0 lO-year-old now, and...when we set up camp [at a paw-wow] he wants to be gone and 
run around, and all the boys are running around...and then when they go to the vendor booths, 
the first place they always go is the one where they have all the hats and the pimp gear ond all 
the bling and all that. He always wants to buy that stuff. He always wants that hat with the 
bunny sign on it [Native community leader at the listening session] 

Socioeconomic inequality and the emphasis on money as proof of succes.s 
The advocates’ stories, the Canadian literature on the relationship between poverty, 
homelessness, and Aboriginal women and youth entering the sex trade, and the over- 
representation of Native women and girls in the Wilder Research study of homelessness in 
Minnesota all .show socioeconomic inequality to be a major factor facilitating Native women’s 
and girls’ entry into the sex trade. As we reported earlier. American Indian poverty is the highest 
in the nation, increasing over the past three years while Black, Hispanic, and White poverty rates 
declined.”" 

Poverty is clearly a inajor fiictor in facilitating Native women’s and girls’ entry into the sex 
trade. The advocates’ stories, the Canadian literature on the relationship between poverty, 
homeles-sness, and Aboriginal W'omen and girls entering the sex trade, and the over- 
representation of Native women and girls in the Wilder Research study of homelessness in 
Minne,sota all illusirale the continuing inlluencc of economic inequality on the choices available 
to Native women and girls.”'' 

The advocates' discussions at the two round tables and the Canadian literature on studies of 
prosstituted Aboriginal youth both described young Native girls’ belief that the money they could 
earn in the sex trade would empower them, allowing them the freedom to run their own lives and 

See CP- 39-40, 42-44, 52, 57, 68, 71. 

U.S. Census Bureau, (Aufust 29. 2006), income climbs, poverty stabitiies, uninsurance rate Increases, US. Census Bureau 
News. Retrieved February 19, 2009 from http://wsv»/.census.gov/Press- 
Release/wwvv/releases/archives/income_wea!th/007419.html 

See pp. 39-41, S4-5.5. 57-60. 
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make their own choices. Advocates repeatedly described pimps’ emphasis on money as a way to 
solve problems and realize dreams as a major incentive for Native girls to begin dancing in strip 
clubs and then move into prostitutfon.”*^ One of the community leaders at the listening session 
described a recent experience that illustr^es the way that poverty affects Native girls' attitudes 
toward sexual exploitation: 

It wasn't too long ago, I was at a venue of Native people and I was within ear's length of a 
group of young girls. One of the young girls said that her baby needed diapers and so she did a 
booty coll so she could get money to get diapers for her kid...so that was prostitution in the 
definition of the word. But she didn't see that That was the normalcy of it, you know, 7 need 
this for my child and Tm going to use what I have.' If you have money, you can go to the 
store... If you don't have money, you have to use what you have at yaur di5posal...And that wos 
shored with a bunch of young girls, and none of them were appalled by it. There ivos more of a 
'Yeah, I understand that/ than 'Oh, my god, how could you do something like that?' (Native 
community leader of the listening session] 

Governnu’iif priorities based on group size and influence 

American Indians are a small demographic group in Minnesota, representing only 1,6 percent of 
the state’s population.’" Research has showm that w’henever decisions must be made about the 
allocation of government resources. smaU, low-income groups have limited influence over those 
decisions in comparison to larger, more affluent, or higher-status groups,’"^ 

l-hidcrfunclcd ".safety net” systems 

Our discussions with local police and advocates’ stories about trying to find help from law 
enforcement and child protection units of local government highlighted limited funding as a 
significant barrier to identifying and protecting Native girls who had been trafficked into 
pro.stitution, and to active pursuit of pimps that traffic adult Native women.”’ 

The prevalence of honiciessness among Native women and girls described in the research 
literature, the high rates of running away among Native girls participating in the Minnesota 
Student Survey, and advocates’ descriptions of the severe shortage of housing options for Native 
women and girls trying to escape the sex trade reflect an inadequate system for meeting the 
emergency shelter needs of low-income, sexually exploited Native girls and women.’” Not only 
does the absence of an effective safety net make Native girls more vulnerable to sexual 
exploitation, it also makes h extremely difficult for trafficked girls to successfiilly exit the sex 
trade. 


See pp, 39, ‘il. 44-46, 49, 51-52. 

2000 U,S, Census, (2006). Profile of populotions on American Indian reservadons. St, Paul: State Demographic Center, 
Minnesota Department of Administration. Retrieved June 3, 2009 from 
http:/Avww.demograph/,scate,mn.u5/Cen200Opr(jf|les/Cen00ReservaHons.html 

Gitens, Martin. 2005. inequaiity and Democratic Responsiveness, Public Opinion Quarterly 63; 778-796. 

”’see pp. 89-91. 

See pp. 54-60, 91-92. 
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l/neqsral gendemi conscqHeiices for roles in prostitution 

The attribution of responsibility for women’s involvement in the sex trade is deeply rooted in the 
notion that prostitution is a business transaction between equals and prostituted women have 
chosen the sex trade as a form of employment. Popular use of the term “the oldest profession” 
perpetuates this idea, despite a body of research indicating that most women and girls in 
prostitution want out of the sex trade, but have no other way to support themselves. 

There is significant bias in social and legal sanctions for women and girls in prostitution 
compared to those experienced by men that purchase sex. Catharine McKinnon has described a 
gap between the promise of civil rights and the real lives of prostituted women. McKinnon notes 
the ways that the law fails to protect the civil rights of women involved in prostitution while 
favoring the civil rights of pimps and Johns, citing court decisions to make these points: 

H The la\v does not protect pro.stituted w’omcn's freedom from arbitrary arrest, because it 
makes women into criminals for being victimized as women, and enforcement of 
prostitution law has traditionally involved police officers impersonating john.s in order to 
arrest prostituting women. 

S The law doc,s not protect a prostituted woman's rights to properly, since she cannot 
declare any parts of herself off-iimits. w'hile pimps and Johns retain the right to use her 
body as they choose. 

S The law docs not protect prostituted women’s right to liberty, since liberty is the ability to 
set limits on one's condition or to leave it.”® 

Our conversations with law enforcement personnel and advocates' stories at the round tables 
show that purchasers of sexual services typically receive light sentences and are frequently 
permitted to do community service or restorative justice rather than jail time.^^’ ITiis unequal 
treatment di.sproportionatcly excuses men's purchase of sexual services while it criminalizes and 
stigmatizes women engaged in the same transaction. 

One of the Minneapolis jX)Uce officers we talked wiih acknowledged that arresting the 
prostituted woman is considered the most expedient way to ensure her cooperation in securing 
adequate evidence for prosecuting her pimp.^* A study of prostituted women in Hennepin 
County using SIP (Subject in Process) numbers from the Hennepin County Court system 
confirmed that each woman convicted of prostitution had an average of eight arrests for 
prostitution.^''® 


Seepp, 56. 80-82,39. 

MacKinnon C, {2007). Prostitution and civil rights, in Women's Lives, Men's Laws. Cambridge MA; Harvard University Press, 
p. 1S2, 

^''^See pp, 89-90. 

Meeting in Minneapolis, May 13. 2009. 

Mope L and Martin 1., (2006), Prostitufion Project. Gted in Martin and Riid (2007), Prostitution research report: Data sharing 
to establish best practices for women in prostitution. Minneapolis: Prostitution Project, Hennepin County Corrections and the 
Fotwell Center. 
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Federal definitions of “‘desej’ving” victims 

The advocates' stories of Native adult women who had been trafficked into prostitution as 
children described the impact of federal guidelines for “deserving” victims. As adults trying to 
exit prostitution, many had been refused access to emergency shelters, victim services, and 
federally- funded housing due to prior prostitution convictions.'’® As noted earlier, under the 
TralTicking Victims Protection Act of2000, to qualify as a victim of sex trafficking entitled to 
protection and federally-funded services, a sexually exploited woman must provide evidence of 
force, fraud, or coercion.^’’ Though the Trafficking Victims Protection .Act provides for a grant 
program for local and stale authorities to provide services to mostly U.S. citizen victims, those 
funds were never requested by the Department of Justice, and subsequently no program.^ were 
ever funded,’’^ 

Even though most w'ere victims of child sex trafficking under the federal law at the time they 
entered prostitution, eligibility requirements for federaily-funded victim services make it difficult 
for prostituted American Indian women to receive assistance. Victims ofdomestic violence and 
physical or sexual assault arc eligible for reparations through Victims of Crime Act (VOCA) 
funding, but not if they W'Cre “committing a crime or any misconduct that is connected with the 
incident — which automatically excludes prostituted women beaten or sexually assaulted by a 
pimp or a John.”’” Violence Against Women Act (VAWA) monies can be used for ,service,s to 
women in prostitution, but cannot be used for services to victims of sex trafficking, w'hich 
includes domestically-trafficked victims — and organizations wishing to provide such services 
must compete for funding in the “general” category.’”’”’ Some advocates have suggested that a 
poo! of VAWA Rinds should be earmarked for services to prostituted women, similar to earlier 
earmarks for women with disabilities, women on campuses, rural women, and tribal 
programs.”®’’” Child victim.? of sex tralficking do not cease to be victims .simply because they 
turned i 8. Their victimization in childhood continues to impact their lives as adults, skewing 
their view of what is possible and attainable. 


See pp, 54-55,87-88, 

See 18 U.S.C.S 1591 (a). 
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in^uence of neighborhood and community environments 

Gang activitv and communit>’ nonnalization of violence 

The discussions of advocates at the two round tables and the research literature from Canada and 
the U.S. described ihe considerable influence of gangs in Native communities, gangs' use of 
violence to coerce Native girls into prostitution, and Native girls' efforts to be as safe as they can 
in an unsafe environment through sexual relationships with gang members. Native girls’ 
responses to the 2007 Minnesota Student Survey also indicated significant levels of gang 
presence at Native girls’ schools."’* 

Native girls’ responses to the 2007 Minnesota Student Survey and the re.sponses of Aboriginal 
communily members and prostituted youth in Canadian research described in this repott also 
show violence to be a convmon feature of urban Indian neighborhoods and reservation life, and 
girls’ own participation in that violence to be a form of self-defense.”’ 

A visible and active sex trade 

Advocates also repeatedly described young Native girls being approached on the street and 
offered money for sex, and in Canadian studies. Aboriginal youth reported the same experience. 
In the data collected by MIWRC, a significant number of Native women and girls reported 
knowing someone in prostitution, and many reported knowing a trafficker. The discussions at the 
advocates' round tables and the Canadian literature on Aboriginal youth involvement in 
prostitution both described Native youth exposure to a visible and active neighborhood sex trade 
as a key influence in normalizing involvement in prostitution. 

vSocial isolation and the “don't talk” rule 

Research in poor neighborhoods has found that high levels of neightx)rhood violence and crime 
contribute to social Isolation, where safety concerns limit the degree to which people become 
involved with or interact with their neighbors. The long-term success of children in these 
neighborhoods has been found to be strongly related to community members’ willingness to 
support parents' efforts to keep their children safe.’*' 

Minneapolis and Duluth both have large urban concentrations of American Indians in low- 
income, high-crime neighborhoods where .short-term residence in rental housing is the norm. The 
advocates’ .stories at the round table.s and the responses of Aboriginal community members in 
studies of prostituted youth in Canada described a similar reluctance among Native community 
members to get involved w'hen a woman or child reports sexual assault, sometimes to the extent 


”* See pp. 44-50, 

See pp- 66-67, 70-71, 

Seepp. 39-40, 68-69, 71, 

Furstenberg F, Jr,, (1993), How families manage nA andoppoituoitvln dangerous neighborhoods. In Wilson WJ (Ed,), 
Sociohgyand the public agendo, pp, 231-258. Newbury Park: Sage. 
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of blaming the victim. Both advocates and prostituted Native youth in Canada also emphasized 
the potentially dangerous consequences of calling the poJice.^^ 

The advocates’ accounts and the literature on the impact of abuse at boarding schools show 
community members’ reluctance to get involved and the “don’t talk” rule to be rooted in the 
experiences of Native children at boarding schools. Teachers and administrators perpetrating 
sexual and physical abuse forced Native children to accept responsibility for their own abuse, 
telling the children that they had caused or invited it. Native children learned to be ashamed of 
their owm sexuality, and that telling anj^ne about the abuse only led to increased violence and 
more shame. Passed clown to consecutive generations, the end result of these efforts Co avoid 
harm to self or others is a lack of safety for sexually exploited children and an absence of 
accountability for perpetrators in Native communities. One of the community leaders and eiders 
at the listening session commented; 

5omg o/i;s in this room have addressed t/i/sonsev’era/occos/ons, but it was always hard to get 
the community to jump on board. I mean, it was -you know, you always had the choir; you 
always hod the people that worked in the field that were interested in helping the victims that 
were in front of them at their desk, but there was not any cry from the community to deal with 
it on a community basis, at a community level, and so there are those pockets of safety for 
people that are committing these heinous crimes on a regular basis. [Native community elder 
ond leader at the listening session] 

A crime-based underground economy 

Though community participation in an underground economy was not included in our 
description of factors contributing to Native girls’ and women’s vulnerability to entering the sex 
trade, some of the community leaders and eiders attending the listening session pointed out that 
Native girls’ and women’s Involvement with “boosters" selling stolen clothing, shoes, and 
accessories normalizes illegal activity. This is one of their comments: 

I We need to also remember that this sub rasa economy is working all the time. The sale of 
illegal goods, all of that happens in our community, and the inability of young women to 
understand what they're doing in exchanging a sexual favor for money to buy diapers is part of 
that [Native community elder and leader at the listening session] 

In addition to the advocates’ lengthy discussion of Native women’s and girls’ trading of sex for 
shelter and other basic needs at both round tables,^ this is how one of them described Native 
women’s and girls’ irequent use of boosters to get the things they want; 


See pp. 9S-9?, 

^®’Seepp, 9,95-96. 

See pp. 43, 54-56, 71, 
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There are some really good boosters out there. [Second speaker] The guy where you get stuff 
hot? [First speaker] What I'm saying is it is so commonplace, because boosters ore so 
prevalent. I mean, in other advocacy and other outreach, I was in people's homes and we 
were talking about healthy housing and education and their booster shows up and is trying to 
sell me clothes that they just got from the plus size clothing store, and he had an entire trunk 
of all this beautiful stuff. [Twin Cities advocate] 

Limited Jobs, few options for educ^ttioQ and career planning 

In the neighborhoods where American Indians are concentrated in Minneapolis and Duluth, 
unemployment rates are high and opportunities for legal, living-wage employment are extremely 
limited, as are options for a quality education. The America’s Promise Alliance recently reported 
that only about half (53%) of youth in the nation’s largest cities graduate on time, with an i 8 
percent gap in graduation rates between youth attending city schools and youth attending 
suburban schools. Inner-city schools consistently receive lower ratings for quality of education 
and .student ach ievement than suburban schools, reflecting the broader patterns of inequality 
elsewhere in American society. Students in these schools have been de.scribed as a “captured 
market.” becau.se their socioeconomic status makes them completely dependent upon the public 
school system.^*’’ In 2000, less than 75 percent of American Indian adults in Minnesota had 
completed at lca,st a high school degree. The high dropout rates of American Indian youth 
cited in this report sugge.st that unrewarding school experiences contribute to a belief that 
educational attainment and career planning are neither useful nor realistic life goaLs.’^’'^ 

influence of families and friends 

Poverty 

The advocates’ discussions at the round tables, the research literature from Canadian studies of 
prostituted Aboriginal women and youth, and the comments from community leaders and elder,s 
all emphasized the Importance of family poverty in Native women’.s and girls’ vulnerability to 
homeies-sness and to sexual exploitation of Native women and their children by landlords 
threatening eviction. The Hennepin County data showed over 40 percent of American Indian 
woman-headed hou.scholds living in poverty, which suggests a high level of vulnerability to 
sexual exploitation for these familje.s.”" 


America's Promise Alllar^ce, (2009). Cities in crisis 2009. Retrieved May 8, 2009 from http-//wvAv.americaspromlse.or6 
Noguera, P and Akom A, (2000). Disparities Demystified: Causes of the racial achievement gap aif derive from unequal 
treatment, The Nation 5(2): 29-35. 

Noguera P, (2002). Racial isoiation, poverty and the limits of local control as a means for holding public schools accountable, 
UCLA's Institute for Democracy, Education, and Access. Los Angeles; University of California. Retrieved May^, 2009 from 
http://repositories.cdlib.org/cgi/viewcentent.cgi?artic!e=1016&contexl=idea 

Minnesota State Demographic Center, (March 2003), Educoponal ottainment in Minnesota. Retrieved May 4, 2009 from 
http://www,demograohv.state.mn.us/PopNoies/EducationalAttainment.pdf 
See pp. 39,80 82, 101-102. 

See pp. 54-55, 57-60. 
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Physicai smd sexual abuse 

The prevalence of physical and sexual abuse in the histories of prostituted Aboriginal women 
and youth in Canadian research and in prostituted Aboriginal youth’s reasons for running away 
from home show that child abuse in the home is a major factor in vulnerability to commercial 
sexual exploitation. Native girls’ reports in the 2007 Minnesota Student Survey of physical and 
sexual abuse at home and of having run away from home, combined with state and local data on 
American Indian child maltreatment rates, suggest that many of Minnesota’s Native girls are at 
very high risk of being tralflcked into the sex trade due to abuse.”' 

Native girls’ responses to the 2007 Minnesota Student Survey also showed high rates of physical 
and sexual assault by boyfriends. The Wilder Research study of homelessness also found that 
Native women and girls frequently reported physical or sexual violence at home as the reason for 
their current homelessness. Other studies’ findings of high rates of partner violence among low- 
income Native women suggest that many Native women and girls are forced to leave home to 
avoid violence, resulting in homeless that further increases their vulnerability to sex 
trafficking.'”^ 

Frostitution and sunival sex 

The involvement of female relatives and friends in survival sex and/or prostitution is clearly a 
factor that facilitates Native girls’ own involvement At both round tables, advocates described 
Native families involved in pro.stitution and bringing young daughters into the sex trade over 
several generations. The Canadian studies of Aboriginal youth involvement in prostitution 
reported similar findings. The advocates' stories at round tables and the Canadian research 
literature on Aboriginal youth in prostitution also identified friends (and pimps’ recruiters posing 
a.s friends) as significant influences on young Native girls’ recruitment into .stripping and 
pro.stitiition. The data collected from clients entering MIWRC programs confirmed that many 
have friends in prostitution, and also showed that clients reporting involvement in prostitution 
were most ofren recruited by a friend.”-^ 

The community leaders and eiders attending the listening session to discuss the findings ofthi-s 
report also commented on Native families’ involvement in prostituting their women and girls. 
This is one of those comments: 

I We all knew which houses were doing what in our community. And historically, because of 
who they were or who they were related to, or they're on the board, they were able to get 
away with It. Right? Everybody looked the other way on it [Native community leader at the 
listening session] 


See pp. 60-6S. 

See pp, 6S-67, 
Seepp. 50-S2, GS-fiS. 
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Substanct' abuse 

Several of the advocates at the two roundtables described Native mothers trafficking their 
daughters into prostitution to feed an addiction. Studies of prostituted youth in the U.S. and 
Canada also identified parental substance abuse as a facilitating factor for Native youth running 
away from home and entering the sex trade. In the 2007 Minnesota Student Survey, American 
Indian girls’ rates of reporting daig alcohol use by a family member were much higher than 
those of girls in the general population, and the responses of homeless American Indian women 
and girls in the 2006 Wilder Research study of homelessness indicate that family substance 
abuse is also a factor in forcing Native women and girls to leave home without any other place to 
stay.^'” The advocates, research in Canada and studies in the U.S. also noted the indirect affect of 
parental substance abuse on girls' vulnerability to sexual exploitation, being impacted by 
FASD,'"‘ 

Parents affected by generational trauma, FASD, and/or mental illness 

At the advocates' round tables and in findings from Canadian studies with prostituted Native 
women and youth, unresolved generational trauma was identified as a root cause of community 
violence, domestic violence, child abuse, and substence abuse that pervades Native communities 
in the U.S. and -Canada.”*^ The re.scarch literature shows high rates ofdeprei5sion and PTSD 
among sexually assaulted Native women, which impact their ability to parent their children 
effectively, Advocates also described TASD-alTected mothers trafficking their children, and 
research described in this report reflects the prevalence of FASD in Native communities. The 
research that wc cited regarding adults with FASD and PTSD highlights the ways that a mentally 
ill or cognitively-impaired parent can increase Native children's vulnerability to sexual 
exploitation.'^’^ 

The cumulative effect on Native girls 

Lack of preparation for the legal workforce, view ing the sex trade a.s a glamorous option 

Native girls’ responses to the 2007 Minnesota Student Survey show high levels of 
disengagement from school and truancy, and data on American Indian school dropout shows that 
many leave school without the education level necessary to succeed at most living-wage jobs. 
The absence of employment opportunities in their neighborhoods and the lack of social networks 
for .securing jobs leave them with no employment history or job skills. Without those resources, 
many Native girls have no hope of self-sufficiency through the legal Job market. The 
glamorization of sexual exploitation in the popular media, a highly visible sex trade, and girls’ 


See pp. 55, 72-73. 

See pp. 77-78. 

See pp, 53-54. 

^”see pp.78, 83-84, 
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awareness that sex can be a resource for meeting basic needs combine to normalize the sex trade, 
encouraging Native girls to view it as a reasonable W’ay to make money/’* 

Absence of safety and emotional vulnerability 

The frequency ofNalive girls’ 2007 Minnesota Student Survey reports of physical and sexual 
abuse at home, gang presence and threat of violence in their schools, and physical and sexual 
violence by dates shows an alarming lack of safety in their lives. Advocates’ stories at the round 
tables and Canadian research with runaway and prostituted Native youth described the 
tremendous emotional vulnerability of Native girls in these situations, especially to pimps and 
recruiters that promise to take care of and protect them.^’^ The reluctance of community members 
to interv-ene and community antagonism to anyone who calls the police makes Native girls even 
more vulnerable to sexual exploitation by pimps and gang members that use violence to force 
young girls into prostitution. The very limited options for emergency shelter and crisis seiwices 
leave Native girls few alternatives.^*® 

Native girls’ trauma responses 

Native girls' responses to the 2007 Minnesota Student Survey show that many use alcohol before 
the age of 1 2, show signs of alcohol dependency, and participate in violence again.st others. 
Research showing the prevalence of sexual assault and the link between sexual assault trauma 
and substance abuse by .American Indian women suggests that a significant number are at 
extremely high risk of commercial sexual exploitation. Advocates’ report.s of prostituted Native 
w'omeivs reluctance to trust police or advocates and their dependency on pimps arc reflections of 
the lack of safely in their lives. Ail of these trauma responses expose Native girls and women to 
new violence and inake them even more vulnerable to sexual exploitation.’*' 

Last words 

In the listening session with Native community leaders and elders held on July 22, 2009, all of 
the participants confirmed the seriousness of the problem and inspired us with their corhmitinent 
to working together on a community response to end the commercial sexual exploitation of 
Native women and children. These are just a few of their comments; 

I I'm really happy that this report came out. I'm really happy that finally we can sit in a group 
like this and talk about it, because weean'thideitonymore. We can't tell our girls it's okay, 
because it's not okay...l really ivonf to continue to be a part of this dialogue because I think it's 
long overdue. 


See pp, 42-46, S4-S8, 60-SS, 82-86. 
’’’’ See pp. 42-43, 54-58, 60-65, 82-86. 
’*°See pp. 87-88, 95-97. 

See pp. 74-76, 89, 94-95. 
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The report shines a lighten this— it's a stake in the ground. It says 'Look at this.' This is 
something that needs attention, and we're not going to solve this now or in the next little 
while, but if we don'tstart, we'll never solve it. 

One of our spiritual leaders said to us some years ago, those of us who ore alder, who have 
been victimaed by racism in this country and also those of us who ore women who have 
victimized in whatever ways simply because we are women — what he said to us was, 'That 
pain is yours. That is your pain, and you need to deal with it, but don't pass it on to your 
children. They will experience their own difficulties and they will have to deal with that, but do 
not talk to them about what you have dealt with.' I think [that} until we do deal with our owrr 
pain, it's impossible not to pass it on. 

Based on the information presented in this report, we conclude that commercial sexual 
exploitation is neither harmless nor victimless. The widespread notion that prostitution is a 
voluntary career choice made by a fully informed adult has no basis in reality for the vast 
majority of prostituted Native women and girls. We find it unreasonable and cruel to assume that 
any Native person in prostitution has made an Informed choice to endure extreme violence and 
subjugation at the hands of pimps and purchasers of sexual services, or to accept this 
maltreatment as a normal occupational hazard. 

While stripping and pornography are often framed as relatively harmless, we have identified 
these as gateways to prostitution for Native women and girls. The information that we presented 
here shows that some Native women and girls may enter the sex trade to pursue the illusion of a 
glamorous and lucrative career, but continued involvement in prostitution is almost always due 
to an absence of other options. Most are trafficked into the sex trade as children and never 
identified or protected as trafticking victims. Unable to find the support to needed to leave 
prostitution at the point they reach the age of 18, they are immediately considered criminals and 
are often refused access to shelters and other services for trafficking, sexual assault, domestic 
violence, and stalking victims, 

Becau.se our focus for this report was the commercial sexual exploitation of Native women and 
girls, we did not address the prostitution of Native boys or Two-Spirit (gay, lesbian, and 
bisexual) youth. However, a number of Canadian studies repotted that though girls made up 75- 
80 percent of Aboriginal youth in the sex trade, the remaining 20-25 percent were boys, Two- 
Spirit, and transsexual individuals. In a 2008 Canadian study of street youth, 23 

percent of Aboriginal boys and 54 percent of .Aboriginal girls described themselves as not 
entirely heterosexual, bisexual, or gay/!esbian. These youth were much more likely than 


Calgary Police Commission, (.1997). Children involved in prostitution: Report byThe Task Force an Children in Prostitution. 
Calgary; Calgary Police Commission. 

City of Burnaby, (1998f. Peportof the City of Burnaby Task Force on the Sexual Exploitation and Prostitution of Children and 
Youth. Burnaby: Qty of Burnaby, 

jiwani V and Drown S, (1999). Trafficking and sexual e^ailoitatiof) of girls and young women: A review of select literature and 
initiatives. Vancouver: FREDA. 
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Child and Youth Secretariat, 
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heterosexual-identifying youth to report having been kicked out of their homes or having run 
away, which makes them even more vulnerable to commercial sexual exploitation.’*'^ 

Community priorities for moving forward 

The community leaders and elders that attended the listening session agreed on three main points 
regarding next steps toward addressing the commercial sexual exploitation of Native people: 

1 Any approach to addressing the problem must prioritize the healing and empowerment of 
Native communities, and ensure that they are not re-victimized as a result of the 
information brought forth in this report. 

B To ensure community engagement and an emphasis on healing and empowerment, the 
next stage of strategic planning must be led by a committed and knowledgeable group of 
Native people. 

H Thi,s i.s not solely a women’s issue — it is a community issue that also harms Native boys 
and Two-Spirit youth and adults. 


*** Saewyc E. Bingham B, Bruananski D, Smith A, Hunts, Northcott M, and the McCreary Centre Society, (2008). Moving 
upstream: Aboriginal morginaliied youth and street-involved youth in B.C. Vancouver B.C,: McCreary Centre Society, 
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VIII. Recommendations for action 


The recommendations wc provide here are an aggregate of those we gathered from: 

® Advocates attending the two regional round tables 

S American Indian community leaders and elders that attended the listening session 

S Prostituted Aboriginal women and youth and Aboriginal community members 
participating in Canadian studies of commercial sexual exploitation 

S Patterns of risk identified in data and literature gathered for this report. 

Increase awareness of the problem 

Provide education lo a cross section of leadership on: 

S The relationship between disproportionate poverty and other risk factors, and Native 
youth's disproportionate involvement in the sex trade. 

S The extreme violence and trauma experienced by Native women and youth in 
prostitution. 

S Traffickers’ recruitment strategies and the significance of strip clubs, pornography, online 
and phone sex, and escort services as gateways to prostitution for Native youth. 

Reframe the conversation and change the language 

S Increase awareness that prostitution is not a life style choice, is not a victimless crime, 
and that the vast majority of prostituted people were trafficked into the sex trade as 
children. Clearly identify prostitution as a form of sexual violence. 

■ Highlight the proven relationships between men’s belief that sex is a commodity that they 
have the right to purchase and the likelihood that they will commit violence against 
women, 

* Bliminate terms that place the onus of responsibility on the exploited person; rather than 
'‘prostitute”, promote “person in prostitution” or “prostituted person.” 

Hold sexual exploiters accountable 

■ Prosecute ail cases of juvenile sex trafficking to the fullest extent of the law. 

■ Reduce demand hy increasing penalties for the purchase of se.xual services (particularly 
sex with minors), and prohibit plea bargain agreements that allow purchasers to reduce 
their penalties through community service and/or restorative justice. 

8 Support efforts by American Indian communities to hold families involved in muiti- 
generationa! tralTicking of their children accountable. 

8 Identify, arrest, and prosecute anyone attempting to recruit vulnerable Native adults and 
youth for prostitution at drop-in programs, homeless shelters, battered women's shelters, 
and other places providing emergency services. 

8 Address gangs’ use of violence to force Native youth into prostitution. 
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Begin outreach 

S Recruit Native survivors of prostitution for employment as outreach workers and 
community educators. 

S Use harm reduction strategies, including providing condoms,'promDting consistent 
condom use and partnering street nurses with outreach workers to provide Hepatitis B 
vaccinations. 

B Distribute information about domestic sex trafficking, sexual assault programs, and other 
programs/services through community agencies, hospital emergency rooms, health 
clinics, and food shelves so that sexually exploited Native women and youth are more 
aware of places they can find help. 

B Establish protocols to identify and interrupt recruitment at crisis support, outreach and 
drop-in programs, and ensure that programs are safe. 

Improve access to emergency shelter and transitional housing 

All of the information we gathered on whattjpes of housing prostituted Native women and girls 
need to successfully exit the sex trade emphasized three key points that should inform any plan 
to improve emergency shelter and housing options. 

B The sex trade reinforces dependency on a pimp, so victims of commercial sexual 
exploitation often take a vco' long time to make the final decision to complete .separate 
themselves. 

■ These victims have known nothing but exploitation most of their lives, so arc very 
reluctant to trust any program or organization that applies limits or makes demands. 

a The mo.si useful and effective services have the fewest requirements, and focus on 
“meeting victims where they are.” 

For these reasons, the following are the characteristic of emergency shelter and transitional 
housing needed to provide elTective support to prostituted Native women and youth to avoid or 
leave the sex trade: 

■ 24-hour, 7 days a week “safe houses" statewide, where sexually exploited Native women 
and youth can access emergency shelter, showers, clothing, food, referrals for health care, 
and other basic needs. 

■ Transitional and supportive housing facilities statewide, specifically designed for 
prostituted women and youth who are moved from place to place. StatT should be 
culturally competent. 

B Shelters, transitional housing and outreach services that link prostituted and at-risk Native 
women and youth to an array of holistic services to meet basic needs, receive health care, 
and access permanent safe housing. 

S Funding for transitional housing that k long-term and covers operating expenses. 
Permitted length of stay must be adequate to ensure that prostituted Native girls and 
women have enough lime to build the skills and stability they need to secure gainful 
employment. 
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To cns«rc access, existing emerge««^' anil transitional housing facilities should: 

M To the extent possible, revise public housing policies blocking access to anyone with a 
felony conviction, to allow access for victims of sex trafficking whose convictions w'ere 
due to having been IralTicked. 

S Work with child protection systems in the best interest of the families. 

S Give prostituted people attempting to exit the sex trade the same priority as people with a 
mental health diagnosis, rather than requiring them to get a mental health diagnosis for 
priority access. 

Increase options for self-sufficiency to reduce vulnerability 

Poverty is one of the major factors in vulnerability to commercial sexual exploitation. The 
following are recommendation.s for services and programs that can help Native women and 
youth stay in school and/or gain the skills and resources they need to become self-sufficient. 

H Provide opportunities to finish high school that include mentoring, flexible hours, and 
access to high quality childcare so that those with children can participate. 

H Tailor employment services, academic, and career counseling to match prostituted Native 
women's and youth skills and interests, and accommodate learning styles. 

a Build relationships wdth employers willing to provide internship and apprenticeship 
programs w'here prostituted Native women and youth can develop skills and build 
confidence in their abilities. 

Promote healing 

a Hold community forums and workshops in American Indian communities to raise 
awareness of sex trafficking, the vulnerability of Native women, youth, and Two-Spirit 
people, and available resources for victims and families. 

■ Build community support for believing Native people who report sexual abuse and sexual 
exploitation, valuing and protecting them rather than stereotyping and isolating them. 

■ I'ingage Native communities in recognizing and addressing the role ofsilence and denial 
in generational abuse and .sexual exploitation, and in working as a community to hold all 
traffickers ofNalive children and youth accountable. 

■ Engage Native communities in holding producers and sellers of media and products that 
sexualizc Native women and children accountable, 

■ Encourage culturally based agencies to incorporate programming to meet the unique 
needs of sexually exploited women and youth, and provide opportunities for 
collaboration and networking to streamline services. 

H Create healing centers where victims and families can re-engage in traditional healing 
and build strong cultural identities to holistically address chemical dependency, mental 
illness, and sexual trauma. 
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Improve systems and Increase collaboration between systems 
Efi«age chilli protection, law enforcement, schools, and Native community-based housing 
and .social service agencies in collaborative efforts tot 

S Standardize intake procedures that can accurately identify victims of sex trafficking and 
provide them with immediate access to appropriate resources. 

S Deveiop training protocols in partnership with other stakeholders to raise awareness and 
install effective response mechanisms. 

8 Support coordinated efforts by local law enforcement. Tribal law enforcement, the FBI, 
and the Coast Guard and other agencies to identify, investigate, and prosecute sex 
traffickers. 

H Investigate possible sex trafficking when youth report sexual abuse in the home, and 
ensure that a trained child protection worker works closely with police and Native 
programs to meet the unique needs of prostituted Native children. 

S Target gangs in schools, housing complexes, and neighborhoods by developing zero 
tolerance strategies to prevent and interrupt criminal activities with youth. 

S Develop coordinated responses to truant and runaway Native youth that divert them from 
the juvenile justice system to Native programs that serve sexually exploited Native youth. 

When the court ca.se ha.s begun against a Native sex trafficking victim\s trafficker: 

8 Provide victims with a specific advocate who has the skills and knowledge to deal with 
her/him respectfully and for the length oftime neces.sary. 

B Provide Pro Bono legal services to the victim and a safe space where she/he and the 
attorney can meet. 

B Do not require victims to be in tlic same room as the accused trafficker. 

B Deveiop alternatives to corrections placement in foster care and group homes for 
prostituted Native youth so they are not isolated from their culture and community, 

B Improve protections for victims who have outstanding warrants tor their arrest, ifthose 
arrests are related to being trafficked, and consider that probation violations may be 
related to being trafficked. 

Provide extensive training to ail professionals that come into contact 
with prostituted Native women and youth 

In addition to basic training on the dynamics and impacts of the sex trade, various professionals 
.should receive more in-depth training. These are some of the main topics we suggest: 

For police officers, prosecutors, courts, and guardian.s ad them: 

B The importance of .screening runaway and truant Native youth for involvement in the sex 
trade, and making social services arrangements on site rather than releasing them back to 
the cominunhy. 

B E.stablishing guidelines for recognizing when a prostituted Native person may be affected 
by F.ASD and or PTSD, 
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M Networking with referral agencies for cuHurally-appropriate intervention and support 
services- 

For medical aiu! emergency room personnel: 

S The importance of treating prostituted victims of sexual or physical assault as assault 
victims, even when their injuries were perpetrated by a purchaser of sexual services. 

S Information about trafticking laws, how' to contact law enforcement, and how to keep a 
trafficking victim safe until the police arrive. 

For teachers ami school administrators, 5‘^ through 12*'’ grade: 

S Sex trade culture and terminology, common recruitment strategies, trafficker profiles, and 
indicators that a student is being trafficked. 

S Information about trafficking laws, how to contact law enforcement, and how to keep a 
trafficking victim safe until the police arrive. 

B Referral agencies for culturally-appropriate intervention and support services. 

For workei-s in child protection, chikl welfare, and family social sendees: 

B Sex trade culture and terminology, and the importance of early intervention. 

H Culturally-speciflc screening tools for sex trafficking and other form.s of commercial 
sexual exploitation. 

B Foliovv-up strategies for protecting and monitoring sexually exploited Native adolescents 
and teens to provide a safety net for those that continue living with their families, 
including information on suitable referral services. 

For mental health pnife.ssioiuds: 

a The guilt and shame experienced by prostituted and trafficked Native adults and youth, 
and the need to respond immediately and skillfully. 

B The itnportance of a nonjudgmental approach that docs not include a timeline for 
progress. 

■ A careful diagnosis that takes iwtentiai F,'\SD and PTSD into account as possible 
aggravating factors. 

■ Pro.slituted Native women’s/youth’s experiences with unnecessary or inappropriate 
medications. 

Future research 

Methodologically, our decision to convene round table discussions with advocates working with 
American Indian women and girls in crisis .situations and use the information gathered there as a 
framework turned out to be a very u,scful approach. Our assumption that these advocates were 
likely to come into contact with trafficked and prostituted Native women and girls was correct. 

In the absence of any prior source of systematically collected data on Native women and girls in 
prostitution or other area.s of the sex trade in either Minnesota or the U.S., triangulating 
advocates' experiences and observations with findings from published research, local data, and 
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MIWRC client screening data allowed us to develop a basic understanding of a little-understood 
and complex problem within relatively short period of time. 

The data collected by Ml WRC via client screening and the two advocates’ round table 
discussions represented a very small number of participants in very limited geographic areas. 
Though these findings were helpful in creating a general picture of the problem, there is an 
urgent need for a regional study involving a systematic and coordinated data collection process, 
to develop findings that can be generalized to the larger population. MIWRC is currently 
revising and expanding its screening tool and process to improve our ability to identify 
trafficking victims and provide them with appropriate services and supports. We expect to 
implement the new tool and process in October 2009. 

However, we cannot prioritize research over the needs of Native w^omen and children still in the 
sex trade. At both round tables and at the listening session with Native community leaders and 
elders in Minneapolis, Native participants emphasized the great need for more in-depth 
information to build upon what was found in producing this report, but they also voiced a 
significant concern that research could not take priority over adequate funding for direct services 
to prostituted Native people. With that qualifier in place, regarding future research, we 
recommend: 

B Funding for coordinated and appropriate support serv'ices to victims of commercial 
sexual exploitation is the community’s highest priority — additional research will require 
a separate funding pool. 

B Any fiiture research should involve identification, experiences, and needs of all American 
Indian victims, regardless of gender. 

a Data collection should involve multiple agencies and programs providing culturally- 
speeific crisis services to Native people for emergency shelter and housing, domestic 
violence, sexual assault, substance abuse, crisis intervention, and the needs of at-risk 
youth 

B Becau,sc this exploratory study found indications oftrafUcking between cities in 

Minnesota, Wisconsin, North Dakota, and South Dakota, wc recommend a regional study 
that includes two large urban Indian communities in each ofthosc four stales: 
Minneapolis, Duluth. Grand Forks. Fargo, Sioux Falls, Rapid City, Milwaukee, and 
Green Bay. 
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Appendix 
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Round table faciiitatoKs guide 

introduction; Introduce seif and co-facilttator, introduce main concepts: 

• Definitions of trafficking 

• Reasons for emphasizing "commercial sexual exploitation" over "trafficking” and "prostitution" 

• Goals for the round table: discuss who, what, why, how, where, and when 

• Before lunch plan: Get through who, why, how, when and where 

• After lunch plan: Talk about what keeps Indian women who are being sexually exploited from 
getting out of the sex trade, and what services are really needed for the victims and for the 
advocates who help them 

BEFORE LUNCH: 

Who and why? 

1. Who is being exploited, and why are they vulnerable? 

a. Age 

b. Financial circumstances 

1. Ability to find legal employment 

2. Supporting children/ MFiP 5-year limit 

3. Housing stability 

4. Addiction— need to support the habit 

c. Mental health, FAS/FAE 

d. History of abuse/physical and sexual violence 

e. Other reasons 

2. What kinds of commercial sexual exploitation are the Indian women and girls that you see 
involved in? 

a. Prostitution 

b. Pornography 

c. Stripping/nude dancing 

d. Survival sex? Trading sex for housing, rides, etc.? 

e. Other? 

How? 

3. How are they being recruited or forced into the different types of commercial sexual 
exploitation? 

a. Who is pimping them? 

1. Friends/family, boyfriends/pimps? 

2. Gangs? Landlords? 

b. How are they approached? What do the recruiters say to them? 

c. How are they "groomed" for prostitution and other kinds of commercial sexual 
exploitation? 

1. "Helping out” temporarily 

2. Gifts, being told they are "special" 

3. Giving and taking away affection, gifts, special treatment 

4. Violence, shaming 

5. Getting them addicted— what drugs? 

d. Do they start out being involved in one kind of sexual exploitation and progress to 
others? 
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When and where? 

4. Where is the recruitment of Indian women into commercial sexual exploitation happening? 

a. Urban, reservation, suburbs? 

b. Pow-wows, 49s? 

c. Certain neighborhoods or housing types, certain parts of the state? 

d. Are they moved around to prevent them from getting help to leave? 

1. Where to where? 

2 . Who moves them , and how? 

5. Where have they been exchanging sexual activity for money or other resources at the time 
they start talking to you about it? 

a. Private homes 

b. Mote! rooms 

c. Hoteis/conference centers/casinos? 

6. Are there specific “seasons" or times that you see more Indian women and girls involved in 
prostitution, nude dancing, or other types of commercial sexual exploitation? 

a. Are there specific seasons or times of the year that you see more Indian girls or women 
trying to get out of prostitution? 


AFTER LUNCH: 

Barriers to addressing the problem? 

7. What prevents Indian girls and women from escaping a lifestyle where they exchange sexual 
behavior for money or resources? 

a. Do they view exchanging sexual activity for money or other resources as a “choice"? 

b. What brings them to you? 

1. What needs do they "present" with? 

2. How long does it take before you know that they are being prostituted or trying to 
escape sex work? 

3. As an advocate, what sends up the "red flag" for you? What tells you that an Indian 
woman's or girl's "friend," “boyfriend," or "protector" is a pimp, or that she is trying 
to leave prostitution? 

8. What kinds of assistance do these women and girls need the most? 

a. Types of services, length of time needed 

b. What are some of the challenges to getting them those services? 

1. Funders’ requirements 

a. For defining "victims" (arrest for prostitution makes them a criminal, not a 
victim} 

b. Length of time services are ailowed/pressure to show results 

2. Lack of legal protection 

a. Police dislnterest/lack of cooperation between different law enforcement 
agencies 

1. Who and why? 

2. No prosecution of pimps— reasons? 

3. Lack of cooperation between different law enforcement agencies 

4. Ways/reasons that American Indian women suffer greater impact, 
compared to other prostituted women 

9. What about your needs, as advocates? 
a. What kinds of training and support would help you do this very difficult work? 
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Minnesota Indian Women's Resource Center 


Client Screening & Tracking Form 

Client iD: Screening date; 


Pre-sereenina: Prostitution and trafficking 


1, Have you ever exchanged sexual activity for: 

Yes, for: (check all that apply) 

a. Shelter (living space, rent or reduced rent) 

b- Food 

c. Money 

d. Drugs or alcohol 

e. A ride or use of 3 car 

f. Q' Any other kind of assistance {describe);_ 

g. No, never have 

2. Has anyone every pressured you, forced you, or 
paid you to pose for nude photos or videos? 

□°No 

□Wes 

2a. IF YES; How many times has this happened in the 
past 6 months? 

» of times 

3. Has anyone ever asked you to recruit other women 

4. Has anyone ever threatened, tricked, or talked you 

or girls to sell sex, or to mar^age a group of women 

into providing sexual actiwti'es to another person so 

or girls who sell sex? 

the person pressuring you would get some benefit? 

□°No 

Yes, so they could get: 

□Wes 

a. Q- Shelter {IMng space, rent, or reduced rent) 

b. Food 

3a. IF YES: How many times has this happened in the 

c. □'Money 

past 6 months? 

d. Drugs or alcohol 

e. A ride or use of a car 

tt oftimes 

f. □' Any other kind of assistance or benefit 
fdftscribel: 

g. □^ No, never have 


Do you know anyone else who has been involved in prostitution and/or sexual expioitatlon? (check all that apply ) 


5. As someone who sold or traded sex 

6. As someone who made others sell or trade sex 

a. Family (reiationshio): 

a. □Wamily (relationship): 

b, Friend 

b. Soyfriend/husband/partner 

c. Other; 

c. □' Other: 

d. □" No, don't know anyone 

d. No, don't know anyone 


Pre-sereenina; Mental heafth and brain iniurv 


7. Have you ever been assaulted in a way that caused 

8. Have you ever fallen due to intoxication or drug 

a head injury— either by being hit, or caused to hit 

use and hit your head? 

your head? 

□“No 

□°No 

□‘Yes 8a. IF YES; How many times? 

□^ Yes 7a. IF YES: How many times? 

S oftimes 

ff oftimes 



9. Have you ever received a mental health diagnosis by a doctor or mental health professional? 
□°No 

Yes IF YES: What diagnosis/diagnoses, where received; 
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Screening questions for identified victims of trafficking 
1, Age at which you entered prostitution: 2. Current age: 

3, Do you have children under the age of 18? 

No, no children under age 18 
Yes, at least one child living with you 
□^Yes, but none live with you 

4. How were you recruited into prostitution? 

a. People/relationships involved: 

b. Area of the state where this occurred: 

c. Situation/coercion/pressure that made you do it: 


5. After recruitment, where were you trafficked? 

a. Domestically : What locations? 

al. Across state lines? Q^es □®No 

h. Internationally: From where, to where? 

bl, How were you transported? 

6. Have you ever been arrested for prostitution or prostitution-related charges? 

□°No 

□Wes IF YES: How many times? 

7. Are you currently at risk of sexual exploitation? 

□“No 

□^ Yes, due to (check al! that apply): 

a. Emotional dependency on trafficker 

b. Homelessness 

c. G^Addiction 

d. □* Fear of violence against self or others 

e. □* Inability to financiaify provide for your child(ren) 

f. Other reasons: 

8, Have you sought assistance at other sexual assault or victim of trafficking programs? We are only asking because we're 
working with these other organizations to estimate how many Indian women are In this situation (check all that apply) 

a. 3^ Phoenix/DIW 

b. G^MIWSAC 

c. G^Women of Nations 

d. GWreaking Free 

e. G^ indigenous Women’s LifeNet (MAIC) 

f. □“ Ain Dah Yung 

g. G^ Sexual Offense Services (SOS in St. Paul) 

h. G^ Other program(s) in the metro area: 

I. G^ Other program(s) outside the metro area: 
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"The Devastating Impact of Human Trafficking of Native Women on Indian 

Reservations" 

Testimony of Lisa Brunner, Program Specialist, National Indigenous Women’s 

Resource Center 

Hearing on "Combating Human Trafficking: Federal, State, and Local 
Perspectives" before the Committee on Homeland Security and Governmental 

Affairs 

Monday, September 23, 2013 


Human Trafficking of Native women in the United States is not a new era of violence 
against Native women but rather the continuation of a lengthy historical one with 
the colonization of America through wars, forced removal from their homelands to 
reservations, boarding schools and forced urban relocation. Domestic human 
trafficking in the United States has a longstanding history. 

Native women experience violent victimization at a higher rate than any other U.S. 
population. Congressional findings are that Native American and Alaska Native 
women are raped 34.1%, more than 1 in 3, will be raped in their lifetime, 64%, more 
than 6 in 10, will be physically assaulted. Native women are stalked more than twice 
the rate of other women. Native women are murdered at more than ten times the 
national average. Non-Indians commit 88% of violent crimes against Native women. 

Given the above statistical data and the historical roots of violence against Native 
women, the level of human trafficking given the sparse data collected can only 
equate to the current epidemic levels we face within our tribal communities and 
Nations. 

As an enrolled member of the White Earth Ojibwe Nation in Minnesota, I live, work 
and raise my children on my reservation. I have worked for over 15 years 
addressing domestic violence and sexual assault of Native women and have 
witnessed and heard countless stories of human trafficking occurring to the point 
that we have girls as young as 12 years olds who are victims. With the introduction 
of heroin, we now have an epidemic of the same age group and up of girls and 
women who are trafficked now have heroin needles in their arms. Native women 
and girls are sold for $20 worth of heroin. 

We have mother’s call local county sheriffs departments reporting their daughters 
missing only to be told, "We have better things to do with our time or why don't you 
be a mother and know where the hell your daughter is". It is difficult given the 
jurisdictional complexity of the 566 federally recognized tribes in the country with 
non-Public Law 280, Public Law 280, 638 Contract, Land Claim Settlement States, 
Oklahoma’s checkerboard and Alaska Native villages. To add to the complexity, if 
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the perpetrator is non-Native, then the Tribes and Alaska Villages do not have 
criminal jurisdiction 

With the recent wide-range impact of extractive industries such as oil fracking and 
pipelines is predatory economics at its worse for the Fort Berthold Nation in North 
Dakota and Fort Peck Reservation in Montana. With the fracking of the Bauken 
formation, comes "man camps’. The victim advocates responding to calls for service 
on Forth Berthold said there has been a doubling and tripling of numbers of sexual 
assaults, domestic violence and human trafficking incidents since 2008. 

The multiple layers of issues that have come to the forefront are the lack of 
documentation of these man camps. Emergency services often can't find their 
locations and since they are located in isolated and desolate areas, there often are 
no cell phone services available. There are two types of man camps; documented 
and undocumented. Undocumented camps are often 50-100 trailers that a rancher 
or farmer has set up on his land to rent out and make money. These undocumented 
camps present a special problem for emergency services and organizations since 
they don't exist on a map or have addresses. 

The other issue involved with the man camps in Forth Berthold is lack of monitoring 
and registration of sex offenders whether they are in the documented or 
undocumented man camps that pose a serious threat to the safety of women and 
children in the area. 

In Montana, the Bauken Oil Boom has impacted the largest reservation, Fort Peck, 
and residing counties have experienced both a population and crime explosion. 

The majority of employees from the oilrigs are not from Fort Peck Tribes or 
Roosevelt County or even from Montana. There have been documented increases in 
drug use and human trafficking, theft, alcohol related incidents and assaults within 
the last year. Law enforcement response, tribal DV/SA services, and medical 
response to these crimes have tripled in the last year. 

Within Northeastern Montana there are currently three man camps with several 
more only seventy miles away in the neighboring state of North Dakota. Many 
Tribal advocates have responded to victims that have been trafficked at the man 
camps often preying on young native women. Groups of men from the man camps 
use free access to drugs and alcohol as a method of coercion for young native 
women to "get in the car" and go party. This has resulted in 11 young native women 
ranging from the ages of 16-21 years of age reporting rape, gang rape and other sex 
acts; the majority of these victims are afraid to report due to fear and shame. 

The Fort Peck Tribes SORNA program reports that one year ago there were forty- 
eight registered sex offenders and now there are over six hundred registered sex 
offenders. The struggle has been that non-native sex offenders to do not recognize 
the tribal jurisdiction and feel they "do not" have to report to the tribal SORNA 
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program. However, the U.S. Marshals and other law enforcement agencies have 
assisted in gaining registration of known sex offenders on the tribal registry. 

Another aspect of to the domestic human trafficking issues in the U.S. and Tribal 
Nations is the U.S. Adoption Industry. In an article in Indian Country Today titled: 
Trafficking of Native Children; The Seamy Underbelly of U.S. Adoption Industry 
brings to light the practice of selling Indian infants and children to the highest 
bidder which brings in revenue for lawyers from $25,000-$100,000 per child. In 
this article, it is stated that in 2012, 50 Native children were adopted out from North 
Dakota to South Carolina. These adoptions are done without the Tribes knowledge 
or consent or that of the biological fathers. 

To really gain insight to domestic human trafficking in the U.S., one must take 
examine the many sectors in which this is facilitated, whether it be extractive 
industries, pimps, gangs, cartels, family members or lawyers working in an adoption 
industry. Many different avenues must be examined and taken into account to fully 
understand what leads to this epidemic of human trafficking that not only impacts 
Tribal Nations and Alaska Villages but all citizens of this country. 

1 am a Program Specialist with the National Indigenous Women’s Resource Center. 
Our role as an organization is to serve as a National Indian Resource Center that 
provides technical assistance/training, resource development, policy development, 
research activity and public awareness that also seeks to enhance Native American 
and Alaska Native tribes. Native Hawaiians, Tribal and Native Hawaiian 
organizations to respond to violence against Native women. 
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Statement of Daniel Papa, 

Director of “Project Stay Gold’’ 
at a Hearing of the 

U.S. Senate Committee on Homeland Security and Governmental Affairs 
“Combatting Human Trafficking: 

Federal, State, and Local Perspectives" 

Washington, D.C. 

September 23, 20 1 3 


I would like to begin by thanking the Homeland Security Committee for this 
incredible opportunity to share the accomplishments of my students. I would especially 
like to thank Senator Jeff Chiesa for his inspiring efforts and his committed support of me 
and my students. 

Today, we are confronted by the emerging and horrific crime of human 
trafficking. There is an estimated 27 million people enslaved around our world. This 
means there are more slaves on planet earth now than at any other time in human history. 
Furthermore, an estimated 100,000 men, women, and children are trafficked across the 
United States. I believe the solution to combating modem day slavery is sitting in 
classrooms all over America. In the face of this global issue, my students have started a 
movement by implementing effective solutions to rescue their generation and abolish 
modem day slavery. 1 am here today to share with you our vision for a renewed 
abolitionist movement. 

As a history teacher, I believe that history is a verb, it is something we do, and it 
is made every day. 1 have instilled in my students that we learn history to make history. 
The journey of Project Stay Gold began in October of 20 10 when I was teaching my 
students about the introduction of slavery to the Jamestown colony. While teaching 
about slavery in our nation’s past, I made the connection to today by communicating that 
slavery still exists in our world. With an interactive website prompt on the smart board in 
my classroom, I explained the issue of modem day slavery to my students. In passing, I 
mentioned that if anyone was interested in starting an awareness campaign later in the 
school year that I would support that effort as an advisor. As a teacher, I have observed 
that when issues of injustice are covered in class there is a deeper level of engagement. 
Simply stated, young people have sensitivity to issues of injustice. This sensitivity to 
matters of injustice was the spark that ignited the fire within my students to begin a 
modern day abolitionist movement. 

Two months later, one of my students, Kate came to me and asked for the address 
of the website that I used to expose the issue of human trafficking. Following the 
Christmas recess, Kate returned to my room, and told me that she was moved by the 
website; she had become captivated by the issue. She looked at me and said “Mr. Papa, 
we have to do something.” From that point on, we decided to organize an awareness 
campaign for our school. Little did we know, thirty-five other students felt that same 
way about the issue as Kate did. At the time, the students were reading the novel. The 
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Outsiders by S.E. Hinton, and they particularly liked one phrase from the end of the book 
“stay gold.” My students interpreted the phrase “stay gold” to mean, stay innocent, stay 
pure, and stay true to yourself This is the exact message they desire to communicate to 
their generation in the face of this crime. For the next two months, thirty-five students 
and myself, along with two other teachers, Sharon Ciliento and Nancy Harris organized 
the school wide campaign. Inspired by the Frederick Douglass quote, “I expose slavery 
in this country, because to expose it is to kill it,” the awareness campaign was bom. To 
communicate the issue, students created posters with pictures and statistics, included 
information about human trafficking on the morning announcements, and created a lesson 
to deliver to their peers during a Social Studies class. As part of the campaign, the 
students decided to order abolitionist wristbands to sell and raise money for a local 
organization that is on the front lines of fight against human trafficking. The campaign 
was a success; an entire school was made aware of the issue. The students sold four 
hundred abolitionist wristbands in less than 24 hours. The students had successfully 
started a conversation about modem day slavery, and they have not stopped talking about 
it since. 

The students were not satisfied with simply awakening their school to the horrible 
reality of modern day slavery; they wanted to take their message to their generation. 

They decided to take their campaign to the Internet. Collaborating with a videographer 
and a web designer, Peter Nevill, the students launched a website. The site contained 
videos they had produced, songs they had written, pieces of art they had created, and the 
information they had learned. Following the launch of the website. Project Stay Gold 
was invited to our State capital to present at Human Trafficking Awareness Day. For the 
past two years the students delivered speeches, presented their videos, performed songs, 
and displayed their art before an audience of 200 state and local officials. January 1 1“, 
2012 also marked Jeff Chiesa’s first day as the Attorney General of the State of New 
Jersey. From that day on a partnership developed between Project Stay Gold, 
government officials, and other agencies such as Homeland Security and the FBI. 

Since then, many opportunities arose for our students to raise awareness and use 
the power of education to awaken people to the reality of modem day slavery. Project 
Stay Gold was invited to present at the Department of Health and Human Services 
Awareness Day in New York City last October and have made presentations at public 
libraries, churches, community centers, colleges, and universities. The videos were also 
used as a training tool for staff and personnel at Picatinny Arsenal (United States Army). 
In addition, students have traveled to neighboring middle and high schools through out 
North Jersey to teach lessons and host assemblies communicating the issue of human 
trafficking to their peers. 

Through their research, the students learned about the existence of human 
trafficking surrounding the host cities of the National Football League’s Super Bowl each 
year. In February of 2014, the Super Bowl will be played at MetLife Stadium in East 
Rutherford, New Jersey. Motivated to confront the emergence of human trafficking at 
this year’s Super Bowl in our state, the students of Project Stay Gold have launched their 
Not On Our Turf (students for a traffick free Super Bowl) campaign. On October 1 5*, 
our students are hosting a student summit where they have invited students and teachers 
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from all over the state to learn the issue, provide them with action kits, and empower 
them to start an awareness campaign at their schools leading up to the Super Bowl. New 
Jersey’s Director of Criminal Justice and a Homeland Security agent are both keynoting. 
On November 1 6*'’, our second summit will take place in New York City. In addition, 
one student started a petition on change.org petitioning the Super Bowl host committee to 
address human trafficking around their event. In less than two weeks, his petition has 
collected more than three thousand signatures. The Not On Our Turf campaign also 
includes public service announcements featuring our students that we hope will air on 
cable television and public radio leading up the Super Bowl. 

As I look at my students, I see modem examples of William Lloyd Garrison, 
Harriet Tubman, and Frederick Douglass. The students of Project Stay Gold are 
abolitionists, history makers, and world changers. Together, we believe that every young 
person in America can be an abolitionist and history maker as well. We believe that a 
revived abolitionist movement has started inside classrooms all over America. Motivated 
with sensitivity and empathy for trafficked young people just like them, students across 
the nation can be the voice of the voiceless. This modem day abolitionist movement 
must begin with students educating students on the warning signs, risk factors, and 
raising their voice to rescue their own generation. The critical component to combating 
human trafficking in our society is educating young people to advocate and pursue the 
abolition of modern day slavery among their generation. Education is much more than 
raising awareness; it is a monumental step toward prevention. As the American 
Abolitionist, Maria Weston Chapman reminds us; “Slavery can only be abolished by 
raising the character of people who compose the nation ...” Through education our 
students are not just gaining knowledge, but also contributing to a nation where human 
rights are respected and an individual’s dignity and worth are kept sacred. In education, 
there is no more important task than the development of an informed and responsible 
citizen. 

A partnership between schools and government leaders establishes the foundation 
for this modem day abolitionist movement. The first step could be for Federal, State, and 
Local governments to declare January 1 1"* as National Human Trafficking Awareness 
Day. In addition to the declaration, the Department of Education could issue a directive 
that human trafficking education will be a part of middle and high school curriculums 
during the month of January. Federal and State governments, through their respective 
Departments of Education, could emphasize the need for educating our students about the 
horrors of human trafficking. The availability of federal grants for student organizations, 
that meet certain requirements to organize abolitionist movements in their schools and 
communities, would provide the necessary resources for student organizations to succeed. 
Lastly, if Federal, State, and Local governments were to advertise and publicize the 
national human trafficking hotline number; 1-888-3737-888, young people would have 
access to resources that government agencies will provide. 

Once again, thank you for this opportunity to testify in front of you this afternoon 
and 1 look forward to working closely with you to combat this horrific underground 
atrocity affecting our young people today. 
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ATTACHMENT #1 

Hello my name is Nathaniel Hirschman and I am an abolitionist 

One of the goals of Project Stay Gold is to raise awareness about the incredible 
scope and different settings in which human trafficking and exploitation arises. 

One of these areas includes major sport competitions, and clamping down at these 
events is a must to protect the scores of people being exploited at them. The 
upcoming Super Bowl at the Meadowlands presents a chance for us to make the 
connection between massive sporting events and massive exploitation. One way 
we can make sure that New Jersey’s Super Bowl in 2014 is as safe as possible is by 
passing restrictive legislation like what was done in the states of the event’s 
previous hosts, Dallas in 201 1 and Indianapolis in 2012. At Indianapolis the 
governor signed a law that made it easier to prosecute anyone who forces kids into 
the commercial sex trade. According to reports, the 2010 Super Bowl brought 
10,000 prostitutes to Miami, and in 201 1 it resulted in 133 prostitution arrests. As 
they say, history repeats itself, and recent history leads us to believe that the Super 
Bowl and human trafficking go hand in hand. To combat this, we have created an 
affiliated campaign. Not on Our Turf. Our ambition is to create a league of schools 
and other educational institutions to battle against these horrors in our backyard. 

As always, this process begins with education. Next month, we will be hosting a 
summit to bring Not On Our Turf to schools around New Jersey. Our relationship 
with Senator Chiesa allows us to reach out to principals and superintendents across 
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the state, asking student and teacher representatives to become educated and be 
armed with the necessary tools to protect the integrity of the Super Bowl. We feel 
children will want to work for change in order to make their sports pure, much in 
the same way we expel steroids and game-fixing, we can expel sex-slavery as a 
side attraction to these activities. As the floodlights illuminate the action on the 
field, off of it, the Super Bowl’s dirty underbelly must be exposed. With the help 
of the NFL, we can promote awareness to the signs of human trafficking. Special 
attention should be brought to the link between human trafficking and the Super 
Bowl next year. Senator Chiesa has recognized the need for action around the 
Super Bowl, and on his maiden speech to the US Senate, mentioned our group by 
name as he introduced issues of human trafficking to the Senate floor. “Not on our 
turf’ is a phrase that shows how we, strong-spirited New Jersey students, parents 
and educators, want to expel the crime of human trafficking from one of the most 
beloved sports events in the world. 
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ATTACHMENT #2 


“She” 

Mark Dominguez 


She just turned fifteen years old. No, she is not celebrating her birthday party with loving 
parents and friends. Her parents instead yei!, tell her she is not good enough and abuse substances. She 
wants to run away, find a new way of living. She collects her possessions and walks out of the house, 
not even questioned by her parents who are yelling at each other. With her new life in her backpack, 
she goes to the mall to think about where she will go next. Alone and scared sitting at a food court table, 
a man in his twenties approaches her and asks her why she is alone. “I left my house because of my 
parents,” she says shyly to the man who is very friendly. He tells her that he can let her live with him and 
set her up with a Job. A free job? A place to live? No abusive parents? She quickly answers with a, 

“yes”. They leave the mall and she thinks of her new life and opportunities. One hour later she is locked 
in a dark room and stripped of all her identification and communication. Two hours later she wants to go 
home, she is hit for crying. Three hours later she is forced to sell her body for sex to random men on 
dark streets. She was just sold into slavery. She is nameless because as a slave no one wants to know 
her name, she is stripped of her humility. 

Jane just turned fifteen years old. Jane runs away from home and goes to the mall because her 
home was an abusive environment. She sits in the mall food court and her worries about her future are 
written on her face. A very friendly man approaches her and asks her what is wrong. They talk and Jane 
tells him everything. He tells her that things will get better and he will find a place to live for her. Jane 
clicks. Jane remembers that earlier in her school year a group of students from another school talked 
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about human trafficking and modern day slavery, Jane knows the warning signs and what she could get 
into. Jane gets up and snaps a picture of the man and runs. The police receive the picture from .lane and 
get a positive identification on the man. An investigation launches and the man is arrested and found with 
four other girls who are sex slaves. Jane is not another “she”, Jane is someone who was educated 
about an evil that not many people know exists in the United States and around the world. Jane just 
saved countless of other “she’s” from a life of slavery and exploitation. 

The world needs to be informed of modern day slavery and human trafficking. Millions of 
“she’s” and “he’s” exist in the world today. They have no place to turn to and bystanders are oblivious 
to the fact that they are standing on a street corner or being chained in a basement in their own 
neighborhood. It happens everywhere and the number of modern day slavery activists are limited. We 
abolitionists, the people who can educate the community about this terrible crime and let others do the 
same, need more people to know and take action for the “she’s” and “he’s” who count on us to save 
them. 
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Post-Hearing Questions for the Record 
Submitted to the Honorable Alice C. Hill and James A. Dinkins 
From Senator Thomas R. Carper 

“Combating Human Trafficking: Federal, State, and Local Perspectives” 
September 23, 2013 


Question#: 

1 

Topic: 

lack of awareness/hiding in plain sight 

Hearing: 

Combating Human Trafficking: Federal, State, and Local Perspectives 

Primary: 

The Honorable Thomas R. Carper 

Committee: 

HOMELAND SECURITY (SENATE) 


Question: It has been reported that an estimated 100,000 U.S. citizens annually fall 
victim to human trafficking, defying the myth that this only occurs in other parts of the 
world. A general lack of awareness has contributed to its characterization as a problem 
that is “hiding in plain sight”, 

Please describe factors that have suppressed identification of victims and perpetrators of 
human trafficking in the U.S. 

Please describe in detail efforts made by your agency to raise awareness of human 
trafficking in the U.S. and identify victims. 

What more should Congress, or the executive branch, be doing to address this issue? 

Response: The U.S. Department of Homeland Security (DHS) is committed to raising 
awareness of human trafficking and, as part of that commitment, has taken many steps to 
enhance its investigative capabilities to target human traffickers globally. 

In the course of that, U.S. Immigration and Customs Enforcement (ICE) has found 
several factors that tend to suppress identification of victims and human traffickers. 
Often, human trafficking victims do not report a crime because they may fear reprisal, 
their movements may be controlled by traffickers, they may not self-identify as 
trafficking victims, or they may distrust law enforcement. Additionally, victims may be 
misidentified as victims of other crimes (such as domestic violence) or as perpetrators of 
crime (such as prostitution) and thus not counted in trafficking statistics. 

To better raise awareness of human trafficking, DHS efforts have included: 

• Support to the Blue Campaign: ICE’s Homeland Security Investigations (HSI) 
continues its commitment to the DHS Blue Campaign, the Department’s One- 
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DHS effort to coordinate resources and expertise among all DHS components to 
combat human trafficking. Significant HSI contributions to this initiative have 
included public outreach through the “Hidden in Plain Sight” campaign, which 
has included the use of highway billboards, subway platforms, the exterior and 
interior of buses, bus shelters, urban panels, and dioramas in major cities to 
educate the public about the dangers of human trafficking. This effort even 
included the use of a digital projection screen in the New York Times Square 
subway station, which aired a modified version of the ICE human trafficking 
public service announcement. HSI also placed human trafficking awareness 
advertisements in foreign language and ethnic newspapers in 24 cities including 
Spanish, Korean, Chinese, and Thai language newspapers, as well as several 
English language papers whose target audiences are the Filipino and Asian- 
Pacific Islander communities. These languages were chosen because the 
countries of origin for many human traffieking victims include Mexico, 
Guatemala, Philippines, Thailand, Korea, and China. The human trafficking 
advertisements were placed in 50 different newspapers with a combined 
circulation of 1.97 million per advertising appearance. 

• Law Enforcement Training: HSI has also coordinated with the Federal Law 
Enforcement Training Center (FLETC) to add human trafficking as one of the key 
topics in state and local law enforcement training symposiums. HSI personnel 
conduct these portions of training and have also developed human trafficking 
training modules as permanent curricula for the International Law Enforcement 
Academies in Bangkok, Budapest, and Latin America. These international 
training modules cover topics such as indicators and investigative methodologies 
in human trafficking, global networks, victim interviews, and victim services. 

• Outreach: HSI domestic Special Agents in Charge (SAC), as well as 
internationally-assigned attaches, conduct outreach and provide training to 
educate federal, state, local, and foreign law enforcement agencies and non- 
governmental organizations regarding ICE’s expertise and role in human 
trafficking investigations as well as the provision of Continued Presence as a form 
of short-term immigration benefit for victims of trafficking. International 
outreach efforts focus on greater awareness and increased host government efforts 
to combat human trafficking both as a source or transit country. 

• Operational Coordination: Domestic HSI field offices seek to coordinate and 
de-conflict human trafficking investigations with domestic law enforcement 
partners and establish protocols for information exchange. Internationally, ICE 
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attaches work with host government officials, law enforcement, and non- 
governmental organizations (NGOs) to enhance similar information exchange 
while also developing and building existing partnerships with foreign 
governments, law enforcement, and NGOs to strengthen long-term strategic 
relationships that foster information exchange and collaboration in human 
trafficking cases. 

Commitment to Victims: HSI also has a robust victim assistance program with 
full-time victim assistance specialists at each of the 26 SAC offices that 
complement the work of the 350 collateral duty victim assistance coordinators in 
providing emergency assistance to victims of human trafficking. HSI also has 
dedicated child forensic interviewers to implement special procedures and 
training to deal with juvenile victims of trafficking. These individuals ensure that 
victims have the information and assistance they need to participate actively and 
fully in the criminal justice system process. From the time they are identified, 
victims receive emergency medical assistance, food, shelter, and other emergency 
needs for immediate rescue and stabilization. Referrals are made to NGOs for 
case management, legal services, and long-term needs while HSI provides short- 
term immigration benefits to certified victims of trafficking in the form of 
Continued Presence. ICE is fully committed to victim-centered investigations in 
which the identification, rescue, and needs of the victims are critically important. 

• Immigration Relief: Without legal status, victims may not be able to stay in the 
United States to continue working with law enforcement agencies and 
prosecutors. DHS provides three types of immigration relief in order to 
encourage victims to come forward and report their case. ICE may provide short- 
term immigration relief to victims of trafficking in the form of Continued 
Presence. This form of relief is law enforcement based and allows potential 
witnesses to remain in the United States to assist law enforcement in the 
investigation and prosecution of crime. Law enforcement agencies are 
encouraged to request this type of relief as soon as a victim is identified. 
Continued Presence relief lasts for 1 year, with the option to extend at ICE’s 
discretion. The second and third type of potential immigration relief may be 
provided by USCIS in the form of either a T or U nonimmigrant status visa. Both 
visas allow victims to live and work in this country as they assist law enforcement 
authorities in the investigation or prosecution of human trafficking cases. All of 
these forms of relief provide an opportunity for victims to apply for more 
permanent status. 
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ICE appreciates Congress’ continued support of human trafficking-related investigations 
and programs. In 2012, ICE initiated 894 human trafficking investigations, which 
resulted in more than 967 criminal arrests, 559 indictments and 381 convictions, all 
records for ICE. ICE will continue to prioritize human trafficking efforts in accordance 
with congressional guidance and Presidential priorities. 

As with any transnational and evolving criminal threat, ICE looks forward to working 
with Congress and others to ensure Federal law enforcement has the tools it needs to 
appropriately address these challenges. 
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Question: It is reported that human trafficking generates a staggering $32 billion dollars 
annually worldwide. Written testimony for this hearing described partnerships such as 
one between the Blue Campaign and Western Union that have facilitated identification of 
human traffickers and the movement of illicit funds linked to trafficking. 

Please describe typical human trafficking enterprises and the rising financial potential of 
these enterprises. 

Please describe efforts made by your agency to assist financial establishments in the 
identification and reporting of illicit funds related to human trafficking? 

What more should Congress, or the executive branch, be doing to address this issue? 

Response; While there is no typical human trafficking enterprise, U.S. Immigration and 
Customs Enforcement (ICE) and its law enforcement partners have identified trends in 
how human traffickers are using suspicious financial transactions. Such trends include 
the use of structured cash deposits to avoid currency transaction reports, followed by 
contemporaneous outgoing international wire transfers; large cash deposits inconsistent 
with a particular business type; the leasing of high-end luxury vehicles and extravagant 
trips paid for by electronic funds transfer from business bank accounts; and credit card 
payments to online escort services for advertising, including small posting fees to 
companies such as online advertising websites as well as more expensive, higher-end 
advertising and website hosting companies. These trends indicate the evolving interplay 
between money laundering and human trafficking. 

ICE has partnered with the private financial industry to best capture the existence and 
movement of illicit funds related to human trafficking by the implementation of both the 
Cornerstone Outreach Program and Project Smugglers’ and Traffickers’ Assets Monies 
and Proceeds (STAMP). In July 2003, ICE Homeland Security Investigations (HSI) 
launched the Cornerstone Outreach Program to work with the private sector to identify 
and eliminate vulnerabilities in financial systems through which criminals launder their 
illicit proceeds. Key to this initiative is building strong partnerships by sharing law 
enforcement trends and methods with the businesses and industries that manage the 
financial systems that terrorists and criminal organizations, including human 
smuggling/trafficking organizations, seek to exploit. There are more than 250 dedicated 
HSI Special Agents assigned to ICE field offices, working to share trends and “red flag” 
indicators of criminal activity with the private sector. Since the inception of this 
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program, HSI Special Agents have conducted more than 12,800 outreach and training 
events, reaching approximately 277,000 participants worldwide. 

Project STAMP likewise targets the illicit proceeds earned by human smuggling and 
trafficking organizations. In order to effectively disrupt and dismantle the operation of 
these transnational criminal organizations, HSI simultaneously targets the smuggling as 
well as the financing and money laundering activities of such organizations. By doing so, 
the substantial penalties associated with money laundering can be added to the 
consequences faced by those suspected of human trafficking, enhancing potential 
sentences imposed upon conviction. Moreover, the trail of monies uncovered during 
money laundering investigations routinely leads to those at the very top of a criminal 
organization resulting in crucial seizures of their assets, monies, and proceeds derived 
from such criminal activities. 

ICE welcomes any requests to provide comments or expertise related to proposed 
legislation or activities and its potential impact on ICE’s efforts to combat human 
trafficking. In addition, ICE appreciates Congress’s continued support of human 
trafficking-related investigations and programs and looks forward to continuing to work 
with Congress to build on the progress already made. 
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Question: Human traffickers often form part of a broader criminal network that involves 
different illegal activities. For these criminal networks, human trafficking may be a 
funding source for their other criminal activities. Of particular concern, the President’s 
Strategy to Combat Transnational Organized Crime points out that these broader criminal 
networks and terrorists are becoming increasingly connected. 

Please describe in detail any convergence that your agency has observed between human 
trafficking and other forms of organized crime. 

Please describe in detail any links that your agency has seen between these broader 
transnational criminal networks and terrorists. 

What more should Congress, or the executive branch, be doing to address this issue? 

Response; Human trafficking has been a lucrative criminal enterprise in the United 
States, using men, women, and children as commodities. Traffickers transport 
undocumented migrants into the United States for labor in legitimate and illegal 
industries. 

The traffickers’ foremost goal is to maximize profits, often resulting in physical and 
mental exploitation of the victims. The sale and distribution of trafficked humans in the 
United States is a global, regional, and national phenomenon. Human trafficking is 
intermixed with other illicit activities, including fraud, extortion, racketeering, money 
laundering, bribery of public officials, drug trafficking, document forgery, and gambling. 
While ICE has not seen firm linkages between human trafficking and terrorism, in 
regards to transnational organized crime, ICE has observed an upward trend in the 
trafficking of women and underage girls by criminal gangs (both within the United States 
and internationally) and remains committed to thwarting such activities. 

ICE appreciates Congress’s continued support of human trafficking-related investigations 
and programs. In FY 2012, ICE initialed 894 human trafficking investigations, which 
resulted in more than 967 criminal arrests, 559 indictments and 381 convictions, all 
records for ICE. ICE will continue to prioritize human trafficking efforts in accordance 
with congressional guidance and Presidential priorities. 
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As with any transnational and evolving criminal threat, ICE looks forward to working 
with Congress and others to ensure Federal law enforcement has the tools it needs to 
appropriately address these challenges. 
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Question: According to briefings provided to Committee staff, as many as 95 percent of 
trafficking victims have a cellphone which could be used to solicit belp from law 
enforcement or others, yet most victims do not do so. 

Please explain factors contributing to this phenomenon. 

Response: U.S. Immigration and Customs Enforcement has encountered many reasons 
why victims fail to self-identify and, therefore, do not ask for law enforcement assistance. 
For instance, victims often lack an understanding of their legal rights and have had 
traffickers instill in them a fear of arrest or deportation, or physical harm to themselves or 
loved ones. Traffickers work hard to keep victims hidden — they prohibit or restrict 
outside contact, often force victims to live where they work, or prohibit them from going 
anywhere outside of their home or workplace(s). While traffickers may allow victims to 
have cell phones, they are often used as tools of commerce and control, Victims may not 
have free or safe use of their cell phones. Traffickers have reportedly used cell phones 
with GPS capabilities to track tbe location of their victims and force victims to check in 
via various apps once they reach destinations so that the trafficker always knows where 
they are and can further control them. Victims of sex trafficking, in particular, may be 
trafficked as part of large organized crime networks that keep victims moving from one 
place to another — keeping the victim disoriented and making it more difficult for law 
enforcement to find victims. Similarly, child victims of trafficking are often prevented 
from attending school or engaging in other activities where they might be discovered by 
autborities. 

Traffickers often take away travel and identity documents, as well as personal items from 
their victims. They may also threaten to harm or impose debt upon members of a 
victim’s family if tbe victim attempts to escape. When encountered by autborities, 
victims have usually been coached by traffickers to lie about tbeir age, identity, as well as 
tbe nature of tbe relationship between trafficker and victim, resulting in victims denying 
tbeir status for several interviews. Other traffickers seek to control their victims in a 
variety of insidious means: through the use of drugs; denying victim resources or 
emotional support; and causing feelings of fear, hopelessness, and extreme vulnerability. 
Finally, some victims experience traumatic bonding or “Stockbolm syndrome” when they 
have been enslaved for long periods of time and begin to identify with their traffickers 
and decide to protect the traffickers by not disclosing the truth to law enforcement. 
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https://ect.dhs.gov/ia/workflow edit.aspx?cid=997575&tabid = 

Question: Recent news stories about human trafficking have suggested that modern 
technology and social media may increase the ability of traffickers to recruit new victims 
and to exploit them. 

Please discuss whether the experience of your agency supports or negates these reports. 

Have any strategies been discussed to use social media or other technologies to help 
establish evidence against traffickers? 

What more should Congress, or the executive branch, be doing to address this issue? 

Response: Human traffickers, like other types of criminals, are increasingly using 
technological advancements to facilitate their illicit activities. U.S. Immigration and 
Customs Enforcement (ICE) Homeland Security Investigations (HSI) continues to 
advance its technological capabilities through our Cyber Crimes Center in addition to 
working with our non-governmental organization and private industry partners. These 
partners, including major social media providers, routinely share their expertise with law 
enforcement agencies about various forms of new and emergent technology that may be 
used to further human trafficking investigations. ICE officials regularly meet with law 
enforcement partners and external stakeholders in order to stay abreast of the recent 
trends in trafficking. In addition, ICE provides information to the DHS Blue Campaign 
for use in its social media efforts to reach members of the public on human trafficking 
issues. 

ICE investigations are victim-centered, and any technique that can be utilized to identify 
and rescue more victims will be used including internet-based and social media 
programs. ICE recently created a first of its kind smartphone application designed to 
elicit the public's help with identifying fugitive and suspect child predators. The 
application, called Operation Predator, enables users to receive alerts about wanted 
predators and share that information with friends via email and social media networks. 
The application also allows users to contaet ICE with potential information by phone or 
online, 24 hours a day, seven days a week. Please note that all mobile applications, 
including this one, go through a rigorous privacy and security assessment process to 
ensure the appropriate safeguarding and dissemination of personal information adhere to 
applicable government rules and polieies. Additionally, all information relating to 
individuals/suspects broadcasted on the Operation Predator application receives prior 
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clearance by the ICE Privacy and Records Office. Further, ICE maintains records of all 
approved releases of Privacy Act Information. 

As with any transnational and evolving criminal threat, ICE looks forward to working 
with Congress and others to ensure Federal law enforcement has the tools it needs to 
appropriately address these challenges. 
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Question: Disturbing trends of increased gang involvement in human trafficking, such as 
one reported in Fairfax County, Virginia in recent years, have uncovered cases of the MS 
1 3 drug gang recruiting young girls for prostitution, ICE was involved in some of those 
cases, and one agent told reporters about a victim as young as 12 years old. According to 
the agent, the girl was a runaway and approached some gang members at a party for a 
place to stay. Within hours, they were forcing her to work as a prostitute. 

Please describe your agency’s findings in terms of increased gang involvement and some 
of the implications for victims and for law enforcement and others trying to combat 
trafficking. 

What more should Congress, or the executive branch, be doing to address this issue? 

Response: U.S. Immigration and Customs Enforcement (ICE) Special Agents were 
deeply involved in the identified investigation, as well as other investigations involving 
MS-13. In general, investigators have observed an increase of gang-related trafficking of 
women and underage girls within the United States and internationally. Since 2011, ICE 
has initiated twenty-six unique criminal investigations of gang-related human trafficking, 
a level of criminal activity that reflects heightened levels of emotional harm and physical 
injury to victims as well as related violent crimes, ICE remains committed to combatting 
all facets of human trafficking, and will continue to proactively track and monitor the 
involvement of gangs in the trafficking of men, women, and children. 

As with any transnational and evolving criminal threat, ICE looks forward to working 
with Congress and others to ensure Federal law enforcement has the tools it needs to 
appropriately address these challenges. 
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Question: Human trafficking has become a higher priority across the federal 
government, which brings the question and concern whether agencies are complementing 
rather than duplicating efforts. 

Please describe in detail how your agency divides responsibility for this issue - first 
between your respective agencies, DHS and DOJ, and then more broadly within the 
federal govermnent. 

Response: Building partnerships is necessary to bring more resources and awareness to 
the issue of human trafficking. Increased partnership and awareness enhances the U.S. 
Department of Homeland Security’s (DHS) ability to identify, assist, and provide 
services to victims, as well as to investigate human trafficking. Through the Blue 
Campaign, DHS component efforts are unified, which enhances DHS’s ability to 
effectively and efficiently coordinate and collaborate within the federal government. 

Some examples include; 

Interagency Working Groups 

DHS, through the Blue Campaign, works in collaboration with law enforcement, 
government and non-governmental, and private organizations to protect the basic right of 
freedom and bring traffickers to justice. 

• DHS participates in the President’s Interagency Task Force (PITF) to Monitor and 
Combat Trafficking in Persons, chaired by the Secretary of State. The PITF 
brings together federal departments and agencies to ensure a whole-of- 
govemment approach that addresses all aspects of human trafficking, including 
enforcement of criminal and labor law, victim identification and protection, 
education and public awareness, international trade and development, enhanced 
partnerships and research opportunities, and international engagement and 
diplomacy. 

• The DHS Chair of the Blue Campaign participates in the Senior Policy Operating 
Group (SPOG), chaired by the State Department’s Office to Monitor and Combat 
Trafficking in Persons, a cross-departmental group and subordinate body to the 
PITF that coordinates interagency policy, grants, research, planning, and the 
implementation of the TVPA across the federal government. The SPOG 
convenes quarterly. 
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• DHS, along with the U.S. Department of Justice (DOJ) and the U.S. Department 
of Health and Human Services (HHS), co-chair the SPOG Victims Assistance 
Working Group. The Working Group drafted a Federal Strategic Action Plan on 
Services for Victims of Human Trafficking in the United States. This plan, 
developed collaboratively with federal partners, including DOJ and HHS, will 
promote enhanced coordination across the federal government to identify, rescue, 
and support victims who have suffered to begin the recovery process. 

• DHS participates in the Human Smuggling and Trafficking Center (HSTC), a 
collaboration between DHS, the U.S. Department of State (DOS), and DOJ to 
ensure a holistic approach to data and intelligence collection efforts. 

• In March 2013, DHS also created the Council on Combating Violence Against 
Women, which works within DHS to ensure that policies and practices for 
combating violence against women and children are consistent Department-wide. 
By identifying opportunities to share best practices and coordinate efforts, the 
Council will support the Department’s missions of effectively administering the 
laws to prevent violence against women and children. The Council is working to 
enhance the support that DHS provides to the general public, state, local, and 
tribal law enforcement officers, first responders, non-government organizations, 
faith-based groups, and members of the judicial system. 

Interagency Partnerships 

DHS embraces collaboration with other federal agencies, understanding that combating 
trafficking requires joint efforts. 

• DHS partnered with the U.S. Department of Transportation (DOT) to enhance 
awareness of trafficking and victim identification to employees in the 
transportation industry. DOT adopted the Blue Campaign’s awareness training to 
its workforce and, in 2012, trained nearly all 55,000 of its employees. 

• This initial partnership with DOT led to further progress and partnerships with 
other transportation industries, including Amtrak, the Federal Motor Carrier 
Safety Administration, and the operators within the airline industry. 

• DHS collaborated with DOS and other federal agencies to create a 15-minute 
general awareness training to educate the public on the indicators of human 
trafficking and how to report it. 
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• DHS partnered with DOJ and the U.S. Department of Labor (DOL) to create an 
advanced human trafficking training course. The course brings together agents 
and prosecutors who investigate and prosecute these crimes. 

• As part of the Blue Campaign, DHS provided the U.S. Department of Defense 
(DOD) human trafficking training. 

• DHS’s Federal Protective Service and the General Services Administration (GSA) 
collaborate to display Blue Campaign human trafficking awareness materials in 
GSA-owned facilities. Through the Blue Campaign, both entities are now 
involved in a pilot-program to display informational materials. 

• DHS and the U.S. Department of Education are collaborating through the Blue 
Campaign to develop a Human Trafficking 101 course to educate school 
administrators and staff on the issue of human trafficking, potential indicators that 
they may encounter, and how to report cases of suspected human trafficking. 

This process also involves the development and institution of a permanent 
Memorandum of Understanding. 

• In accordance with a TVPA requirement, HHS regularly consults with DHS 
regarding potential foreign child victims of human trafficking, and DHS 
cooperates with HHS in the protection of foreign child trafficking victims. DHS 
refers child victims for placement in the HHS’ Unaccompanied Alien Children 
(UAC) Program. DHS and HHS cooperation also occurs through DHS 
notifications to HHS about Continued Presence and T nonimmigrant status 
granted to adult victims of trafficking, who are then able to gain access to certain 
federal and state benefits and services through HHS certification. 

International Collaboration 


DHS collaborates closely with DOS to coordinate anti-human trafficking engagement 
with our international partners. 

• DHS signed an agreement with INTERPOL to distribute Blue Campaign 

materials to each of its 190 member countries. DHS and INTERPOL will work 
together to share training and awareness materials and best practices, strengthen 
support for victims, increase regional partnerships, and enhance cooperation on 
combating human trafficking. 
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• Former Secretary of Flomeland Security Napolitano and Attorney General Holder 
signed a memorandum of understanding with the Canadian Minister of Public 
Safety to allow the sharing of critical human trafficking-related information 
between the HSTC and its Canadian counterpart, the Human Trafficking National 
Coordination Centre. 

• DHS signed statements of intent on combating trafficking in persons with the 
governments of Guatemala, Panama, New Zealand, Brazil, and the Dominican 
Republic, in which the countries reaffirmed their commitment to combating 
human trafficking and pledged to share resources and increase partnerships to 
more effectively combat the illicit organizations and individuals involved in the 
crime. 

Question; Please describe the model, your agency’s experience with, and the 
effectiveness of six new regional taskforces set up to address human trafficking. 

Response: In July 2011, Attorney General Holder, former Secretary of Labor Solis, and 
former Secretary of Homeland Security Napolitano announced the final selection of Anti- 
Trafficking Coordination Teams (ACTeams) in six districts around the country (Atlanta, 
El Paso, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Memphis, and Miami) following a eompetitive, 
nationwide interagency selection process. These specialized teams of representatives 
from DHS, DOJ, and DOL receive support from technical experts on human trafficking 
investigations, prosecutions, and victim assistance. ACTeams bring together federal 
agents and investigators from the Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI), U.S. 

Immigration and Customs Enforcement’s Homeland Security Investigations (HSI), and 
DOL’s Wage and Hour Division and DOL’s Office of the Inspector General, with federal 
prosecutors from IJ.S. Attorney’s Offices, to implement a coordinated plan to develop 
significant federal human trafficking investigations and prosecutions. 

In fiscal year (FY) 2012, DHS, DOJ, and DOL collaborated to create a joint Advanced 
Human Trafficking Training course held at DHS’s Federal Law Enforcement Training 
Center (FLETC) in Glynco, Georgia, for investigators, prosecutors, victim assistance 
specialists, and other personnel participating in the ACTeam initiative. Between 
September 2012 and September 2013, FLETC trained all six ACTeams. Expert 
instructors from DOJ, FBI, ICE, and DOL trained the teams. The week-long course 
focuses on complex issues of human trafficking, including discovery issues, immigration 
relief, witness testimony strategies, search warrant information, interviewing cooperative 
and uncooperative witnesses, and evidence gathering. The training includes a case study, 
interviewing labs with professional role players, and computer lab modules. The course 
is highly interactive and uses adult learning methodologies such as small group 
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assignments. The course culminates in the attendees’ creation of strategic plans that they 
take back to their offices to improve the way their teams investigate human trafficking. 

As a result of these efforts, the number of ICE-initiated human trafficking investigations 
and related federal prosecutions have increased significantly. For example, in ICE El 
Paso, ICE initiated 13 human trafficking investigations in 2010 and another 36 in 2013 — 
an increase of 1 77 percent. Similarly, in Chicago (which includes HSI Kansas City), ICE 
increased investigations by 148 percent. The increases in Los Angeles, New Orleans, 
Miami and Atlanta were: 125 percent; 60 percent; 59 percent; and 50 percent, 
respectively between 2010 and 2013. 

A further example of a recent ACTeam success is the investigation and prosecution of the 
Charles Marquez sex trafficking operation. In this ICE El Paso led investigation, the 
ACTeam found that Marquez and Martha Jimenez-Sanchez recruited females from 
Mexico to come to the United States. However, once in the United States the women, 
some of whom where minors, were put to work as prostitutes against their will. This 
investigation led to the identification of 15 victims of human trafficking. 

In 2012, Marquez and Jimenez were indicted for multiple counts of 18 § USC 1591, sex 
trafficking of a minor and sex trafficking through force, fraud or coercion. Additionally, 
both primary defendants were also indicted for Mann Act violations, 18 USC § 2421 and 
18 use § 2422(a) and 8 USC § 1328, importation of an alien for immoral purpose. 
Jimenez pled guilty and Marquez was found guilty at trial for sex trafficking. Sentencing 
for both individuals has not yet taken place. 
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Question: Not all human trafficking involves forced sex. There are also cases in this 
country of modern slavery or forced labor. 

Please describe some of the forced labor cases you have come across. What type of 
victims do you see and how are they coerced? 

Response: In general, criminal investigations have found that victims of forced labor 
have included men, women, and children who are coerced by their employers. Examples 
of such coercion include: physical threats toward the victims; confiscation of the victim’s 
identity documents upon arrival; use of forced isolation by denying victims outside 
visitations; luring of victims to the United States with false promises of pay, terms, and/or 
the nature of their employment; and entrapment of victims by threatening to turn them 
over to enforcement agencies once they arrive in the United States on employer-provided 
fraudulent visas, 

In one recent example, on March 25, 2013, the suspect in a U.S. Immigration and 
Customs Enforcement (ICE) forced labor investigation was sentenced to 135 months 
imprisonment and ordered to pay $134,000 in restitution to the victims. This stemmed 
from an investigation, which was initiated on February 1 5, 201 1 , after the ICE Homeland 
Security Investigations (HSI) office in Detroit, Michigan received information from local 
law enforcement and school authorities indicating that a suspect trafficked four minor 
children from Togo, Africa for forced labor. The investigation revealed that the suspect 
petitioned for the children under his asylum application claiming they were his own. 
Investigators later discovered that he was not the biological father of the children and that 
he supplied fraudulent birth certificates in support of their immigration petition. 

The children were forced to work in the house, complete all household duties, and care 
for the suspect’s daily needs; if these duties were not completed, food was withheld or the 
children were beaten and punished in various ways. HSI Detroit worked with Child 
Protective Services to ensure that ail of the victims’ needs were met while the children 
were referred to the University of Michigan’s Human Trafficking Clinic, which provided 
them with legal services and assistance in applying for T-visas. 

In 2009, ICE inve.stigated the owner of a massage parlor in Mt. Prospect, Illinois after 
information developed that sexual abuse, violence, and threats of violence were used to 
force three women from the Ukraine and one from Belarus to work without pay and little 
to no subsistence for almost two years. The suspect offered the victims jobs in his 
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massage parlor, a place to live, assistance with immigration, and lured each of them into a 
romantic relationship. After gaining their trust, he forced the victims to get tattooed with 
his moniker, which he said made them his property and allowed him to stop paying them. 
The women were forced to work long hours and do as he instructed them, and were 
beaten and punished if they disobeyed him. 

The suspect confiscated passports and identity documents from three of the victims, and 
forced one victim to engage in commercial sex acts with customers at other massage 
parlors. He also extorted over $25,000 from another victim after threatening to send a 
sexually explicit video recording to her parents in Belarus. One victim recounted 
numerous beatings at the hands of the suspect including one instance where she was tied 
to a bed and beaten with a belt. 

The suspect was indicted for three counts of forced labor; three counts of alien harboring; 
three counts of unlawful conduct with respect to documents in furtherance of trafficking, 
peonage, slavery, involuntary servitude, or forced labor; one count of sex trafficking; and 
one count of extortion. He was found guilty after a jury trial, and on November 26, 2012 
was sentenced to life in prison. 

In 2005, ICE began investigating Abrorkhodja Askarkhodjaev of Giant Labor Solutions 
LLC, who led a labor trafficking ring whose members included nationals of Uzbekistan, 
Moldova, and the United States. Askarkhodjaev arranged for workers to be recruited 
Irom Jamaica, the Dominican Republic, the Philippines and elsewhere, luring many with 
false promises concerning the terms, conditions, and nature of their employment. 
Askarkhodjaev operated the organization for the purpose of obtaining money by securing 
labor leasing contracts and supplying labor to businesses. 

Askarkhodjaev and the organization promised clients they would comply with all 
pertinent labor and immigration laws, pay all relevant employment taxes, and carry 
proper workers’ compensation insurance coverage, which they did not. The victims 
believed they were awarded visas to work legitimate jobs in U.S. hotels; however, they 
were forced to work in factories throughout the U.S. and pay vastly inflated rent for 
employer provided housing. 

Members of the criminal enterprise withheld much of the victims’ earnings and 
threatened them with deportation and financial penalties if they refused to comply with 
the defendants’ demands. The organization was found to have presented and/or 
submitted false and fraudulent documents to U.S. Citizenship and Immigration Services, 
the Department of Labor, tlie Internal Revenue Service, and the Kansas Department of 
Revenue. Askarkhodjaev and the organization petitioned for hundreds of foreign workers 
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using false or misleading information in their application packages. Continued Presence 
and T-Visas were pursued for over 70 victims of this human trafficking ring. 

On October 21, 2010, Abrorkhodja Askarkhodjaev was sentenced to 12 years in prison 
and three years of supervised release. He was also ordered to pay $172,000 in restitution 
to the foreign worker fraud and forced labor victims in addition to restitution for harm 
caused by other aspects of the criminal enterprise. Another participant, Kristin 
Dougherty, was also convicted and sentenced to 60 months in prison. Dougherty was the 
Vice President of Sales and Marketing for the company that recruited and exploited these 
foreign national workers. Dougherty also controlled three other businesses used to 
facilitate the scheme. 

Question: What more should Congress, or the executive branch, be doing to address this 
issue? 

Response; To continue to effectively address forced labor, the Department of Homeland 
Security (DHS) recommends the following: 

• Promote the development of labor trafficking training and awareness materials; 
and 

• Support the continuation of DHS, Department of Justice, and Department of 
Labor advanced anti-human trafficking training sessions to Anti-Trafficking 
Coordination Teams and specialized taskforces per year. 

• Support government collaboration to counter forced labor such as the President’s 
Interagency Task Force’s (PITF) interagency collaboration, and efforts by and 
between federal, state, and local anti-trafficking task forces to address all forms of 
trafficking including forced labor. 
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Question: The Blue Campaign has formed a partnership with Amtrak, U.S, airlines, and 
other transportation industries to train employees about human trafficking. 

Please describe these partnerships and their effectiveness. 

Response: In 2012, the U.S, Department of Homeland Security (DHS) partnered with 
U.S. Department of Transportation (DOT) to enhance awareness of human trafficking 
and to teach members of the transportation industry how to identify trafficking victims. 

• DOT adapted the Blue Campaign’s awareness training to its workforce, and by 
2012 nearly all 55,000 of its employees had completed the course. 

• The initial partnership with DOT led to further collaborations and joint 
partnerships within the transportation industry, including partnerships with 
Amtrak, the Federal Motor Carrier Safety Administration, and the airline industry. 

• Amtrak is training all 20,000 Amtrak employees and Amtrak Police Department 
officers to identify and recognize indicators of human trafficking, as well as how 
to report suspected cases of human trafficking. DHS and DOT coordinate with 
the U.S. Immigration and Customs Enforcement (ICE) Homeland Security 
Investigations (HSI) Tip Line to identify human trafficking reports associated 
with Amtrak or trains. 

• Amtrak made the DHS human trafficking general awareness training mandatory 
for all frontline transportation managers. 

• Managers deliver a DHS/DOT human trafficking awareness crew briefing to all 
public-facing rail employees. 

• Amtrak made the DHS state and local law enforcement human trafficking training 
mandatory for all Amtrak police officers. 

• Amtrak distributes informational and awareness-raising materials to Amtrak 
employees. 

• Amtrak continues to work together with DHS and DOT on this important issue. 
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The B!ue Lightning Initiative, led by DHS, U.S, Customs and Border Protection (CBP), 
and DOT, is a Blue Campaign training program to educate airline employees. 

• Blue Lightning involves representatives from ICE, the Human Smuggling and 
Trafficking Center, the Federal Air Marshal Service, the Federal Aviation 
Administration, nongovernmental organizations, and private industry. 

• Blue Lightning’s federal collaboration created unique flight-deck communication 
protocols, enabling real-time reporting of potential trafficking. This DOT/DHS 
Blue Campaign innovation enables faster law enforcement response, protecting 
victims, preventing trafficking, and supporting resulting prosecution. DHS and 
DOT coordinate with the HSI Tip Line to identify human trafficking reports 
associated with domestic and international flights, 

• Since the January 2013 Blue Lightning Initiative rollout, five airlines committed 
to use the Blue Lightning Initiative: Delta, JetBlue, Allegiant, Silver Airways, 
and North American. DHS, CBP, and DOT are in discussions with several other 
carriers. 

• The Blue Lightning Initiative provides participating airlines with a federally 
approved training module that can be integrated into their initial or refresher 
training for airline employees. This tailored training gives airline employees the 
tools to identify the signs of human trafficking and an understanding of how to 
appropriately make a report to the proper law enforcement officers in real time. 

In addition, this training includes human trafficking indicators the flight crew will 
likely encounter during international flights. 

Question: Please describe any similar partnerships with other businesses and/or 
industries. 

Response: The DHS Blue Campaign is expanding its network of private industry 
partners in the fight against human trafficking. The Blue Campaign’s goal is to increase 
the number of financial business and private industry partnerships this coming year. 

In 2013, the Blue Campaign partnered with Western Union. Western Union agents are in 
a unique position to recognize human trafficking and other illicit activity of criminal 
organizations and businesses that use alternative financing mechanisms to move and store 
money. Through this alliance. Western Union will provide the Blue Campaign’s 
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multilingual training and awareness materials to select agent locations in the Southwest 
Border region of the United States and certain other high-risk locations. 
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Question: Having verifiable, quantitative evidence of the prevalence of human 
trafficking is essential to both understanding the problem, and best allocating resources to 
combat it. Yet both the federal government and non-governmental organizations have 
historically struggled to produce verifiable statistics on the nature of the problem. 

In the State Department’s annual Trafficking in Persons report for 2012, the Department 
said one problem with the U.S., state, and local governments’ efforts to combat human 
trafficking was that for Fiscal Year (“FY”) 201 1, enforcement efforts focused on 
prosecuting sex traffickers more than labor trafficking, even though there were 
“significantly more” victims of labor trafficking that year. 

Why did investigators and prosecutors put fewer resources into prosecuting labor 
traffickers than sex traffickers, when the former is “significantly more” common? 

Response: While U.S. Immigration and Customs Enforcement (ICE) cannot comment 
about the basis for the Department of State’s (DOS) statement that enforcement efforts 
focused on prosecuting sex traffickers versus labor traffickers, we do note that there is a 
debate among governmental agencies and non-governmental organizations (NGOs), 
which are dedicated to eradicating human trafficking, regarding the scope and prevalence 
of the various types of trafficking. ICE Homeland Security Investigations’ (HSI) 
resources are dedicated to aggressively investigate all types of human trafficking, and 
ICE does not differentiate between labor trafficking and sex trafficking when allocating 
such resources. 


Question: What has the Department of Homeland Security (“DHS”) done to focus 
resources for combating human trafficking on the most prevalent forms of human 
trafficking? 
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Response: Given the hidden nature of the crime of human trafficking, the Department of 
Homeland Security (DHS) ensures that resources focus on a comprehensive model that 
addresses all forms of human trafficking, including involuntary domestic servitude, 
forced labor, and sex trafficking. Through the Blue Campaign, DHS components 
conduct trainings, produce informational videos, develop informational materials, 
provide victim assistance, conduct investigative efforts, and conduct outreach. 

DHS will continue to prioritize the investigation of human trafficking, as well as the 
provision of services to victims through victim assistance programs and appropriate 
immigration relief DHS will continue to hold trainings, conduct outreach, and build 
relationships with domestic, foreign, NGOs, financial institutions, and international 
organizations. 

Awareness and Engagement 

Everyone has a role to play in combating human trafficking, and DHS continues to build 
partnerships to enhance awareness and coordination. To that end, the Blue Campaign 
created a variety of resources for individuals, partners, and stakeholders across 
government, law enforcement, first responders, prosecutors, judges, NGOs, and the 
private sector to inform people of potential “red flags” or indicators of human trafficking. 
In addition, DHS created informational human trafficking materials for potential victims 
about their rights and refers victims to assistance services to support their recovery. 

Some examples of Blue Campaign awareness and outreach efforts include: 

• The Blue Campaign developed a series of posters that depict different forms of 
human trafficking and produced a public service announcement (PSA) titled “Out 
of the Shadows.” The posters and PSA emphasize that victims can be many types 
of people, such as young children, women, men, U.S. citizens, new immigrants, 
and that they come from all socioeconomic groups. 

• The Blue Campaign developed handout materials with tailored messages for 
NGOs, faith-based organizations, law enforcement, judges and lawyers, first 
responders, and healthcare professionals to educate them about how to identify 
victims, how to report crimes, the case investigation process, and available 
resources for victim support. 


The Blue Campaign produced an informational video to help first responders, 
including firefighters and emergency medical technicians, identify possible 
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victims of human trafficking and created indicator cards and posters geared to 
those professionals. 

• DHS collaborated with DOS and other federal agencies to create a 15-minute 
general awareness training to educate the public about the indicators of human 
trafficking and how to report it, 

• The Blue Campaign meets individually with its federal partners, non- 
governmental and community organizations, first responders, and private sector 
partners to receive stakeholder feedback about its anti-trafficking programs and to 
help shape future initiatives. These meetings give the Blue Campaign a clear 
picture about what enhancements need to be made to our training courses and 
awareness materials to make them more effective. 

• The DHS Office of Faith-Based and Neighborhood Partnerships conducts 
outreach to the faith-based community, including meeting with stakeholders and 
providing presentations at conferences. This Office distributes hundreds of 
informational pamphlets about combating human trafficking customized to the 
specific needs and interests of faith-based constituencies. 

• The Office of Health Affairs, the Federal Emergency Management Agency, and 
the U.S. Fire Administration conduct webinars and presentations for first 
responders, federal agencies, NGOs, the private sector industry associations, and 
state and local government entities. 

• U.S. Citizenship and Immigration Services (USCIS) developed for the public a 
poster about the immigration relief options available to victims of human 
trafficking and domestic violence. The “Don’t Be Afraid to Ask for Help” poster 
includes hotline phone numbers to request assistance, along with other 
government sources of information, and is available in English and Spanish. 

• HSI produced and aired advertisements for the 2010, 201 1, and 2012 “Hidden In 
Plain Sight’ campaign, which was featured in 64 different newspapers in 
languages including English, Chinese, Korean, Spanish, and Thai. 

• U.S, Customs and Border Protection (CBP) developed the “No Te 
Enganes”/“Don’t be Fooled” campaign, which ran in Guatemala, El Salvador, and 
Mexico in 20 1 0, and in several cities in the United States in 20 1 1 . The awareness 
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campaign informs migrants of the dangers of human trafficking and encourages 
the public and victims to call a hotline and get help. 

• DHS’s Office for Civil Rights and Civil Liberties (CRCL), through its 
Community Engagement Section, coordinated a number of human trafficking 
outreach presentations as part of quarterly community engagement roundtable 
meetings in Chicago, Houston, Atlanta, Los Angeles, St. Paul, and Denver. These 
presentations, facilitated by HSI, focused on providing basic information about 
the topic, best practices for vulnerable populations, and reassurances about the 
protections afforded to victims through the work of HSI victim assistance 
coordinators. Other participating agencies that were available to address 
community questions during these sessions include the U.S. Attorney’s Offices 
and the Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI). CRCL has provided significant 
support to the Blue Campaign in the past, and continues to engage and direct 
important aspects of this DHS initiative. 

Partnerships 

Building partnerships is necessary to bring more resources and awareness to the issue of 
human trafficking. Increased awareness helps DHS identify, assist, and provide services 
to victims as well as prosecute the traffickers. Some examples include: 

• DHS, with the Department of Justice (DOJ) and the Department of Health and 
Human Services, has led the interagency effort to develop the first-ever federal 
strategic action plan for services for victims of human trafficking that coordinates 
and complements federal efforts, enhances resources, increases awareness, and 
strengthens the reach and effectiveness of available services. 

• CBP, together with the Department of Transportation (DOT), launched the Blue 
Lightning Initiative, a training program to educate airline employees to identify 
human trafficking in airports or during flights and notify law enforcement. This 
voluntary, advanced reporting allows CBP to research and formulate an 
appropriate response to suspected human trafficking incidents, including 
coordination with other federal agencies as needed. 

• DHS, DOT, and Amtrak are partnering to train all 20,000 Amtrak employees and 
police officers to identify and recognize indicators of human trafficking, as well 
as how to report suspected eases of human trafficking. 
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• In 2013, the Blue Campaign partnered with Western Union. Western Union 
agents are in a unique position to recognize human trafficking and other illicit 
activity of criminal organizations and businesses that use alternative financing 
mechanisms to move and store money. Through this alliance, Western Union will 
provide the Blue Campaign’s multilingual training and awareness materials to 
select agent locations in the Southwest Border region of the United States and 
certain other high-risk locations. 

• DHS and DOS are partnering to translate the Wilberforce “Know Your Rights” 
pamphlet mandated by the TVPRA of 2008, and the newly created Wilberforce 
“Know Your Rights” video presentation, mandated by the TVPRA of 2013, into 
nearly two dozen languages. These materials will be available to education and 
employment-based visa applicants to ensure they understand their rights and have 
a number to call if they are at risk of or are being trafficked, dramatically 
expanding global efforts to prevent human trafficking and protect victims. 

• The Blue Campaign is pursuing partnerships with national associations 
representing state, local, tribal, and territorial elected and appointed officials. In 
July 2013, DHS entered into a partnership agreement with the National 
Association of Counties (NACo) to promote awareness of human trafficking 
through the Blue Campaign. NACo is the only national organization that 
represents county governments in the United States and provides essential 
services to the nation’s 3,069 eounties. Through this partnership, DHS will 
deliver webinar training, share resources to bring awareness about human 
trafficking, and co-brand public awareness materials with both Blue Campaign 
and NACo logos. 

Training 

Recognizing the signs of hiunan trafficking is the first step to identifying a vietim. DHS 
works to train those likely to encounter any form of human trafficking about how to 
report the crime. This is intended to increase victim identification, bring traffickers to 
justice, and raise understanding of the assistance available to victims. More than 100,000 
people likely to eome in eontact with victims have been trained to spot potential human 
trafficking and report it, including lawyers, judges, first responders, private industry, 
faith-based organizations, the general public, international organizations, NGOs, service 
providers, and state and local law enforcement. Blue Campaign and DHS agencies have 
been extremely effective in allocating training resources that cover all forms of human 
trafficking to these groups. Here are some examples: 
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Federal Workforce Training 

• The Federal Law Enforcement Training Center (FLETC), with support from 
CRCL and the other DHS operational components, developed an hour-long web- 
based training course designed for DHS employees. The training defines human 
trafficking and shows how seven DHS operational components might encounter 
victims of human trafficking. DHS has mandated training for DHS employees 
who are likely to encounter victims of human trafficking, using a specialized DHS 
web-based human trafficking awareness training. 

• DHS’s contracting professionals participate in a jointly developed DHS/DOS 
training on the human trafficking provisions of the Federal Acquisition 
Regulation. DHS made the training on the human trafficking provisions of the 
Federal Acquisition Regulation mandatory for all DHS contracting professionals. 
As of July 20 1 3 , DHS has trained 1 00 percent of its contracting professionals. 

• The U.S. Coast Guard increased awareness of human trafficking across its 
service. The Coast Guard Investigative Service has incorporated training on 
recognition of human trafficking, and the Coast Guard Intelligence Directorate 
created a standing intelligence requirement and an indicators list to ensure field 
personnel can Identify human trafficking. 

• DHS, in collaboration with DOJ and the Department of Labor (DOL), created an 
advanced human trafficking training course for the anti-trafficking coordination 
teams. These teams consist of Assistant U.S. Attorneys, FBI Special Agents, HSI 
Special Agents, DOL Wage and Hour Inspectors, and Criminal Investigators from 
DOL’s Office of the Inspector General, and federal victim assistance personnel. 
These specialized teams are in six districts around the country and receive support 
from subject matter experts on human trafficking investigations, prosecutions, and 
victim assistance. 

• CBP trains its officers to screen all unaccompanied alien children encountered to 
determine whether they have been victims of trafficking, are at risk of being 
trafficked, or have a fear of persecution if they are returned to their home 
countries. 


DHS provided DOT with Blue Campaign awareness training to its workforce and, 
as a result, nearly all 55,000 of DOT’s employees have taken the course. 
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• DHS provided the Department of Defense with Blue Campaign-produced human 
trafficking training. 

Law Enforcement Training 

• DHS developed a web-based human trafficking training course that teaches law 
enforcement officers how to recognize human trafficking encountered during 
routine duties, how to protect victims, and how to initiate human trafficking 
investigations. DHS worked with law enforcement associations, state police 
academies, and state attorneys general offices to make the training widely 
available. 

• In September 2013, DHS representatives attended the National Native American 
Law Enforcement Association’s 21st Annual Conference to speak about the Blue 
Campaign’s efforts to combat human trafficking and to cultivate partnerships with 
tribal and tenitorial law enforcement agencies to more effectively address human 
trafficking within Native American communities nationwide. DHS distributed its 
computer-based State and Local Law Enforcement Training and human 
trafficking awareness materials, and encouraged representatives to use the Blue 
Campaign’s resources to supplement their efforts. 

• DHS conducted numerous in-person trainings about identifying indicators of 
human trafficking, case-studies of trafficking investigations, and immigration 
relief options available to trafficked victims as part of its State and Local Law 
Enforcement Training Symposiums. FLETC has trained more than 1,600 officers 
who attended these symposiums in Akron, Ohio; Glynco, Georgia; Gulf Shores, 
Alabama; Hampton, Virginia; Laredo, Texas; Maui, Hawaii; Miami, Florida; and 
Traverse City, Michigan. 

• DHS and DOT provided human trafficking training to approximately 6,000 state 
and local law enforcement, including investigators at the Federal Motor Carrier 
Safety Administration, about the best ways to detect human trafficking on trucks 
and buses, and these trainings will continue. 

• DHS sponsored a human trafficking seminar for approximately 50 state and major 
urban area fusion center analysts about the indicators, trends, and tactics of human 
trafficking, as well as the anti-human trafficking resources available to support 
state and local analysts. ICE conducts trainings and distributes materials nation 
and worldwide to raise awareness among law enforcement and the public about 
how to identify human trafficking and provide tips to law enforcement. In FY 
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2012, ICE trained or provided anti-human trafficking materials to more than 
40,000 people. 

• In FY 2013, USCIS trained approximately 770 federal, state, and local law 
enforcement officials using co-training presentations that it developed for the 
purpose of teaching state and local law enforcement the indicators of human 
trafficking and victim assistance programs that the federal government has 
implemented. 
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Question: Human trafficking is a heinous crime and it is inexcusable that it occurs in the 
United States at all. Yet, the most recent official estimate of domestic human trafficking 
is almost eight years old, released for FY 2005. Considering the importance of fighting 
human trafficking, why has there been no estimate of the prevalence of human trafficking 
since then? 

Response; It is difficult to estimate the number of trafficking victims because of the often 
hidden nature of these populations. Human trafficking victims tend not to report their 
condition out of fear. Also, traffickers may take steps to control and limit their actions or 
freedom of movement. Some may not self-identify as trafficking victims, and/or regard 
law enforcement personnel with caution or distrust. Victims may be counted as victims 
of other crimes (such as domestic violence) or even perpetrators (e.g., of prostitution), 
and therefore not appear in trafficking statistics. 

U.S. Immigration and Customs Enforcement’s (ICE) Victim Assistance Program 
primarily provides statistics regarding victims that have been identified through ICE 
investigations. Many of these victims were lured from their homes and then forced or 
coerced into prostitution, domestic servitude, farm or factory labor, or other types of 
forced labor. In fiscal year 2013, ICE identified 306 human trafficking victims during the 
course of our investigations of sexual and labor exploitation. 
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Question: The data on human trafficking appear to vary wildly. For example, in late 
1999, the Central Intelligence Agency estimated that there were 45,000-50,000 women 
and children victims of human trafficking in the United States alone. Then, just three 
years later, the Department of State estimated there were 1 8,000-20,000 victims of 
human trafficking total in the U.S. 

Does the DHS have any estimate of the current, total number of victims of human 
trafficking in the United States? What is that estimate and how was it calculated? 

What are the challenges to accurately estimating the incidence of domestic human 
trafficking? 

Response: As indicated in response to QFR 1 1, it is difficult to estimate the number of 
trafficking victims with certainty because of the often hidden nature of these populations. 
The U.S. Department of State (DOS) does publish a Trafficking in Persons Report on the 
DOS website at f httD://www. state. gov/i/tip/rls/tiDrDt/2013A that includes an annual global 
estimate of the approximate number of persons trafficked for the labor or sex trades. 

U.S. Immigration and Customs Enforcement’s (ICE) Victim Assistance Program 
primarily provides statistics regarding victims that have been identified through ICE 
investigations. Many of these victims were lured from their homes and then forced or 
coerced into prostitution, domestic servitude, farm or factory labor, or other types of 
forced labor. In fiscal year 2013, ICE identified 306 human trafficking victims during the 
course of our investigations of sexual and labor exploitation. 
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Question: Metrics in general are a problem for the campaign against human trafficking. 
Federal departments and agencies appear to maintain little useful data on the 
effectiveness of their campaigns. This problem is particularly pronounced in public 
awareness campaigns, where several federal agencies (including DHS) continue to 
engage in extensive public awareness campaigns without clear metrics that they are 
decreasing human trafficking or improving investigation and prosecution of human 
trafficking. 

What metrics does DHS have on the impact of its public awareness campaigns generally? 

Response; As a result of the Blue Campaign and its partners’ collaborative and 
comprehensive awareness and training efforts, the U.S. Department of Homeland 
Security (DHS) has recognized an increase in reporting human trafficking occurrences 
and investigations of these crimes. 

Increase in tips to U.S. Immigration and Customs Enforcement (ICE) Homeland 
Security Investigations (HSI) 

Since 2009, the number of human trafficking tips reported to ICE has increased by nearly 
two-thirds, 

• In fiscal year (FY) 2012, the ICE Tip Line (1-866-347-2423) received 588 tips— 
an increase from 384 in FY 201 1 and 231 in FY 2010, 

• DHS and the U.S, Department of Transportation (DOT) coordinated with the ICE 
Tip Line to identify human trafficking reports associated with domestic and 
international flights prior to the rollout of the Blue Lightning Initiative (BLI). 
Since the commitment of airlines to participate in BLI, U.S. Customs and Border 
Protection (CBP) identifies and categorizes human trafficking tips received 
through BLI reporting mechanisms. These measurements enable DHS and DOT 
to evaluate the BLI reporting mechanisms, training, materials, and law 
enforcement response. 

• DHS and DOT coordinate with the ICE Tip Line to identify human trafficking 
reports associated with Amtrak or trains. As a result, DHS can identify the human 
trafficking tips received through this reporting mechanism. Amtrak began 
training all 20,000 Amtrak employees and Amtrak Police Department officers to 
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identify and recognize indicators of human trafficking, as well as howto report 
suspected cases of human trafficking. 

Increase in the number of new ICE investigations 

Since 2009, the number of human trafficking investigations initiated by ICE-HSI has 
increased by more than two-thirds. In FY 2012, HSl initiated nearly 900 human 
trafficking investigations resulting in more than 950 criminal arrests, which were the 
largest numbers of human trafficking cases and criminal arrests ever recorded. 

Question: During Labor Day weekend, DHS aired a 60-second public service 
announcement. Out of the Shadows, in airports across the country. What metrics does 
DHS have on the effectiveness of its Out of the Shadows campaign? 

Response: The CNN Airport Network began running the “Out of the Shadows” Blue 
Campaign public service announcement (PSA) over the Labor Day weekend in 
September 2013 and plans to continue running the PSA periodically over the next year. 
The CNN Airport Network broadcasts 24 hours per day, 7 days per week in public 
waiting areas in 48 U.S. airports covering more than 2,000 gates. 

Question: For each of DHS’s public awareness campaigns released since 2012 
(including print, audio, and video production and publication costs) related to human 
trafficking, including Out of the Shadows, Birdcage, Masquerade, and Hidden in Plain 
Sight, what has been the total cost of the campaign? 

Response: 

“Out of the Shadows” PSA — Total cost: S244,000 

“Out of the Shadows” is a poignant PSA, available in both 60-second and 30-second 
versions in English and Spanish, as well as three 15-second versions, that provides 
information encouraging members of the public to educate themselves about how to 
recognize and report human trafficking. The PSA, a product of DHS’s Blue Campaign, 
highlights the fact that the general public walks among victims of human trafficking 
every day, and it’s time to “open our eyes.” 
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Blue Campaign Posters — Total cost; $61,000 

In FY 2013, the Blue Campaign developed three new general awareness posters depicting 
three different types of human trafficking: the sex trade, forced labor, and domestic 
servitude, 

“Dangers of the Journey to Cross the Border” International campaign — Total cost: 
$500,000 

Children who migrate to the United States without the protections of their parents or legal 
guardians face a myriad of dangers. Recent statistics show that the number of 
unaccompanied children from Central American countries being apprehended at the 
United States - Mexico border has sharply increased. To address this issue, CBP 
developed an unbranded public awareness campaign called the “Dangers of the Journey 
to Cross the Border” in cooperation with the Blue Campaign. The goal of the campaign 
is to dissuade potential undocumented migrants — particularly 12- to 17-year-olds from El 
Salvador, Guatemala, and Honduras — from embarking on the dangerous trek north to 
attempt to enter the United States illegally via Mexico, The intended audience includes 
the children themselves and their parents or guardians. 

The campaign materials for radio, television, and print media have been placed with 
popular media outlets in all three countries. The creative concepts developed ran from 
February to April 2013 and included the following: 

• Two television spots (PSAs)-60 seconds; 

• Two radio spots; 

• Print media (postcard, posters, billboards); and 

• Online media in prime locations in the three countries, 

“No Te Enganes” (NTE) (Don’t Be Fooled)-International campaign — Total cost: 
$1,351,000 (No current placement since 2012-no active paid or earned media at this 
time) 

NTE is a humanitarian campaign in the fight against human trafficking. The goal of the 
campaign is to raise awareness among potential human trafficking victims about the 
perils, risks, and tragic realities that are often encountered with many misguided efforts to 
migrate to the United States illegally (or legally). 
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In early 2010, the NTE campaign launched in Guatemala, El Salvador, and Mexico (in 
the southern states). The messages and imagery used in the campaign presented a strong, 
powerful, and intuitive depiction of the realities of the crime. The creative concepts 
developed included: 

Two television spots with two versions each (30 seconds and 60 seconds); 

Two radio spots were also produced in two lengths each (30 and 60 second versions); 
and 

Four hillhoards were created and also served as posters. 

NTE-U.S. campaign — Total cost: 5410,000 (No current placement since 2012-no 
active paid or earned media at this time) 

Due to the success of the NTE campaign in Central America, CBP evolved the campaign 
into English and launched it in 20 1 1 in key U.S. markets — Florida, Georgia, and 
Washington, D.C. The positioning within the English iteration of NTE became “Don’t 
Be Fooled-Give Victims a Voice by Using Yours.” 

All of the Spanish language pieces, including television, print, and radio were effectively 
edited with strong awareness messages and a “call to action,” which included a toll-free 
hot line phone number that was developed in partnership with the Polaris group. The 
creative concepts developed included: 

Two television spots with two versions each (30 seconds and 60 seconds); 

Two radio spots were also produced in two lengths each (30 and 60 second versions); 
and 

Two billboards that also served as posters were placed in transit locations such as bus 
stations. 
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Question: According to a DHS briefing provided to staff, some 95% of human 
trafficking victims have cell phones, yet they do not call 91 1 out of fear of retribution by 
their captors or because of the pressure of other forms of coercion. 

Given that victims are reluctant to report human trafficking by calling 91 1 with their own 
cell phones, what data does DHS have to suggest that its public awareness campaigns 
will succeed in getting victims to report human trafficking to DHS? 

Response: Victims rarely come forward to seek help for many reasons, including fear of 
their trafficker or law enforcement, language barriers, or not self-identifying as a victim. 
In July 2013, through the Blue Campaign, the U.S. Department of Homeland Security 
(DHS) enhanced its efforts to identify victims of human trafficking by raising awareness 
among teachers, nurses, social workers, faith-based leaders, law enforcement, first 
responders, federal employees, and non-governmental organizations employees, who are 
in the position to identify and help victims. 

The Blue Campaign’s increased efforts to distribute its awareness materials nationwide 
and abroad have yielded positive results. The U.S. Immigration and Customs 
Enforcement (ICE) Homeland Security Investigations (HSI) Tip Line received more 
human trafficking tips than ever before, receiving 588 tips in fiscal year (FY) 2012 — up 
from 384 in FY 201 1 and 23 1 in FY 2010. Some examples of Blue Campaign awareness 
efforts are as follows: 

• The Blue Campaign developed a series of posters that depict different forms of 
human trafficking, informational brochures, and produced a public service 
announcement (PSA) titled, “Out of the Shadows.” The posters and PSA 
emphasize that victims can be many types of people, such as young children, 
women, men, U.S. citizens, immigrants, and they come from all socioeconomic 
groups. As victims do not readily self-identify, it is important for the public to 
identify potential victims and report to law enforcement through the HSI Tip Line 
or online form. 

• U.S. Customs and Border Protection (CBP) officers and agents distribute 
informational human trafficking “tear cards” to select individuals at ports of entry 
and Border Patrol stations. The cards provide the 24-hour phone number for the 
National Human Trafficking Resource Center, list four human trafficking 
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indicator questions, and explain that victims have rights in the United States 
regardless of visa status. 

• CBP created informational human trafficking “shoe cards” that are designed to 
give potential trafficking victims portable and discreet access to the 24-hour 
phone number for the National Human Trafficking Resource Center. “Shoe 
cards” are distributed via victim service providers and faith-based organizations. 

• CBP created a poster that informs potential human trafficking victims and the 
general public of the rights that every individual has in the United States, 
regardless of immigration status, and how to connect with help. DHS displays 
this poster at ports of entr)- and in the processing areas of Border Patrol stations. 

• ICE HSI created a pamphlet that provides information to victims about the ICE 
Victim Assistance Program, how to know if someone is a victim of human 
trafficking, and the legal rights of trafficked persons in the United States. 

• Through the Blue Campaign and the Office for Civil Rights and Civil Liberties, 
DHS continues to provide language identification tools (known as I-Speak 
materials) — modified to the human trafficking context — to DHS and law 
enforcement for use in identifying the language of victims with whom they are 
interacting. The tools are also available to the public on the DHS Blue Campaign 
website, and DHS distributed hard copies to the ICE Victim Assistant Program. 
The purpose of the tools is to enhance communication with potential victims of 
human trafficking by identifying the appropriate language for interpretation 
services. 

• The Blue Campaign produced an informational video to help first responders, 
including firefighters and emergency medical technicians, identify possible 
victims of human trafficking, and created indicator cards and posters geared to 
those professionals. 

• The DHS Office of Faith-Based and Neighborhood Partnerships conducts 
outreach to the faith-based community, including meeting with stakeholders and 
providing presentations at conferences. The office distributes hundreds of 
informational pamphlets about combating human trafficking customized to the 
specific needs and interests of faith-based constituencies. 
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• U.S. Citizenship and Immigration Services developed a poster for the public on 
the immigration benefit options available to victims of human trafficking and 
domestic violence. The “Don’t Be Afraid to Ask for Help” poster includes 
hotline phone numbers to request assistance, along with other government sources 
of information, and is available in English and Spanish. 

• ICE HSI produced and aired advertisements for the 20 1 0, 20 1 1 , and 2012 
“Hidden In Plain Sighf’ campaign, which was featured in 64 different newspapers 
in English, Chinese, Korean, Spanish, and Thai. 

• CBP developed the “No Te Enganes”/“Don’t be Fooled” campaign, which ran in 
Guatemala, El Salvador, and Mexico in 2010 and in several cities in the United 
States in 201 1. The awareness campaign informs migrants of the dangers of 
human trafficking and encourages the public and victims to call a hotline to get 
help. 
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Question: How does DHS coordinate all of its varied efforts to combat and raise 
awareness about human trafficking with other federal departments and agencies involved 
with similar efforts, (including the State Department, the Department of Justice, and 
USAID)? Is there overlap or duplication in any of those efforts? 

Response: Building partnerships is necessary to bring more resources and awareness to 
the issue of human trafficking. Increased partnership and awareness enhances the U,S, 
Department of Homeland Security’s (DHS) ability to identify, assist, and provide 
services to victims, as well as to investigate human trafficking. Through the Blue 
Campaign, DHS component efforts are unified, which enhances DHS’s ability to 
effectively and efficiently coordinate and collaborate within the federal government. 

Some examples include: 

Interagency Working Groups 

• DHS, through the Blue Campaign, works in collaboration with law enforcement, 
government and non-governmental, and private organizations to protect the basic 
right of freedom and bring traffickers to justice. 

• DHS participates in the President’s Interagency Task Force (PITF) to Monitor and 
Combat Trafficking in Persons, chaired by the Secretary of State. The PITF 
brings together federal departments and agencies to ensure a whole-of- 
govemment approach that addresses all aspects of human trafficking, including 
enforcement of criminal and labor law, victim identification and protection, 
education and public awareness, international trade and development, enhanced 
partnerships and research opportunities, and international engagement and 
diplomacy. 

• The DHS Chair of the Blue Campaign participates in the Senior Policy Operating 
Group (SPOG), chaired by the State Department’s Office to Monitor and Combat 
Trafficking in Persons, a cross-departmental group and subordinate body to the 
PITF that coordinates interagency policy, grants, research, planning, and the 
implementation of the TVPA across the federal government. The SPOG 
convenes quarterly. 


DHS, along with the U.S. Department of Justice (DOJ) and the U.S. Department 
of Health and Human Services (HHS), co-chair the SPOG Victims Assistance 
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Working Group. The Working Group drafted a Federal Strategic Action Plan on 
Services for Victims of Human Trafficking in the United States. This plan, 
developed collaboratively with federal partners, including DOJ and HHS, will 
promote enhanced coordination across the federal government to identify, rescue, 
and support victims who have suffered to begin the recovery process. 

• In 2011, DHS played a valuable role helping formulate Anti-Trafficking 
Coordination Teams (ACTeams). ITiis initiative brings together federal law 
enforcement personnel from HSI, the FBI, DOL and the DOJ to develop 
significant federal human trafficking investigations and prosecutions. Through 
ACTeams, federal agencies coordinate their investigatory activities to minimize 
overlap and/or duplication of efforts. 


• DHS participates in the Human Smuggling and Trafficking Center (HSTC), a 
collaboration between DHS, the U.S. Department of State (DOS), and DOJ to 
ensure a holistic approach to data and intelligence collection efforts. 

• In March 2013, DHS also created the Council on Combating Violence Against 
Women, which works within DHS to ensure that policies and practices for 
combating violence against women and children are consistent Department-wide. 
By identifying opportunities to share best practices and coordinate efforts, the 
Council will support the Department’s missions of effectively administering the 
laws to prevent violence against women and children. The Council is working to 
enhance the support that DHS provides to the general public, state, local, and 
tribal law enforcement officers, first responders, non-government organizations, 
faith-based groups, and members of the judicial system. 

Interagency Partnerships 

DHS embraces collaboration with other federal agencies, understanding that combating 
trafficking requires joint efforts. 

• DHS partnered with the U.S. Department of Transportation (DOT) to enhance 
awareness of trafficking and victim identification to employees in the 
transportation industry. DOT adopted the Blue Campaign’s awareness training to 
its workforce and, in 2012, trained nearly all 55,000 of its employees. 
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• This initial partnership with DOT led to further progress and partnerships with 
other transportation industries, including Amtrak, the Federal Motor Carrier 
Safety Administration, and the operators within the airline industry, 

• DHS collahorated with DOS and other federal agencies to create a 15-minute 
general awareness training to educate the public on the indicators of human 
trafficking and how to report it. 

• DHS partnered with DOJ and the U.S. Department of Labor (DOL) to create an 
advanced human trafficking training course. The course brings together agents 
and prosecutors who investigate and prosecute these crimes. 

• As part of the Blue Campaign, DHS provided the U.S. Department of Defense 
(DOD) human trafficking training. 

• DHS’s Federal Protective Service and the General Services Administration (GSA) 
collaborate to display Blue Campaign human trafficking awareness materials in 
GSA-owned facilities. Through the Blue Campaign, both entities are now 
involved in a pilot-program to display informational materials. 

• DHS and the U.S. Department of Education arc collaborating through the Blue 
Campaign to develop a Human Trafficking 101 course to educate school 
administrators and staff on the issue of human trafficking, potential indicators that 
they may encounter, and how to report cases of suspected human trafficking. 

This process also involves the development and institution of a permanent 
Memorandum of Understanding. 

• In accordance with a TVPA requirement, HHS regularly consults with DHS 
regarding potential foreign child victims of human trafficking, and DHS 
cooperates with HHS in the protection of foreign child trafficking victims. DHS 
refers child victims for placement in the HHS’ Unaccompanied Alien Children 
(UAC) Program. DHS and HHS cooperation also occurs through DHS 
notifications to HHS about Continued Presence and T nonimmigrant status 
granted to adult victims of trafficking, who are then able to gain access to certain 
federal and state benefits and services through HHS certification. 

International Collaboration 


DHS collaborates closely with DOS to coordinate anti-human trafficking engagement 
with our international partners. 
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• DHS signed an agreement with INTERPOL to distribute Blue Campaign 
materials to each of its 190 member countries. DHS and INTERPOL will work 
together to share training and awareness materials and best practices, strengthen 
support for victims, increase regional partnerships, and enhance cooperation on 
combating human trafficking. 

• Former Secretary of Homeland Security Napolitano and Attorney General Holder 
signed a memorandum of understanding with the Canadian Minister of Public 
Safety to allow the sharing of critical human trafficking-related information 
between the HSTC and its Canadian counterpart, the Human Trafficking National 
Coordination Centre. 

• DHS signed statements of intent on combating trafficking in persons with the 
governments of Guatemala, Panama, New Zealand, Brazil, and the Dominican 
Republic, in which the countries reaffirmed their commitment to combating 
human trafficking and pledged to share resources and increase partnerships to 
more effectively combat the illicit organizations and individuals involved in the 
crime. 
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Question: Only 16% of the funds in the 2013 reauthorization of the Trafficking Victims 
Protection Act go to domestic investigation and prosecution. Do you think that is an 
appropriate balance? 

Response; U.S, Immigration and Customs Enforcement (ICE) takes the issue of human 
trafficking very seriously and it is a significant function of our mission. ICE appreciates 
Congress’s continued support of human trafficking-related investigations and programs. 
With the funding appropriated to ICE (as opposed to other government agencies) to 
combat human trafficking, ICE has made a significant impact on investigations and 
prosecutions. For example, in FY 2012, ICE initiated 894 human trafficking 
investigations, which resulted in more than 967 criminal arrests, 559 indictments and 381 
convictions, all records for ICE. ICE will continue to prioritize human trafficking efforts 
in accordance with congressional guidance and Presidential priorities. 


As with any transnational and evolving criminal threat, ICE looks forward to working 
with Congress and others to ensure Federal law enforcement has the tools it needs to 
appropriately address these challenges. 
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U.S. Department of Justice 

OfTjce of Legislative Affairs 


OtTice oflhc Assisiant Altarncy Gewral 


iVa.^inglon. D.C 20530 

August 22, 201A 


The Honorable Thomas R. Carper 
Chairman 

Committee on Homeland Security and Governmenta! Affairs 
United States Senate 
Washington, DC 205 1 0 

Dear Mr. Chairman: 

Unclosed please find responses to questions for the record arising from the appearance of Anne 
Gannon, National Coordinator for Child Exploitation Prevention and Interdiction, Office of the Deputy 
Attorney General, and Joseph Campbell, Deputy Assistant Director, Criminal Investigative Unit, Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, before the Committee on September 23, 201 3, at a hearing entitled: “Combating 
Human Trafficking: Federal, Slate, and Local Perspectives.” 

We apologize for our delay in responding to this request. Please do not hesitate to contact this office 
if we may provide additional assistance regarding this or any other matter. The Office of Management and 
Budget has advised us that from the perspective of the Administration’s program there Is no objection to 
submission of this letter. 



Assistant Attorney General 


Enclosure 

cc: The Honorable 'I'om Coburn 

Ranking Minority Member 
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Submitted to Ms. Anne C. Gannon and Mr. Joseph S. Campbell 
From Senator Tom Coburn 

“Combating Human Trafficking: Federal, State, and Local Perspectives” 
September 23, 2013 


Statistics on Human Trafficking 

1. Having verifiable, quantitative evidence of the prevalence of human trafficking is 

essential to both understanding the problem, and best allocating resources to combat it. 
Yet both the federal government and non-governmental organizations have historically 
struggled to produce verifiable statistics on the nature of the problem. In the State 
Department’s annual Trafficking in Persons report for 2012, the Department said one 
problem with the federal, state, and local governments’ efforts to combat human 
trafficking was that for Fiscal Year (“FY”) 201 1, enforcement efforts focused on 
prosecuting sex traffickers more than labor trafficking, even though there were 
“significantly more” victims of labor trafficking. 

a. Why did investigators and prosecutors put fewer resources into prosecuting labor 
traffickers than sex traffickers, when the former was “significantly more” common? 

b. What has the Department of Justice (“DOJ”) (which includes the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation and the offices of the United States Attorneys) done to focus resources 
for combating human trafficking on the most prevalent forms of human trafficking? 

Response; 


The Department should clarify that the 2012 Trafficking in Persons (TIP) Report reads, in 
relevant part, “Available data from slate and local law enforcement agencies involved in human 
trafficking task forces indicate that, on the state and local levels, sex trafficking investigations 
and prosecutions outnumber labor trafficking investigations and prosecutions. During FY 2011, 
the majority of victim service providers associated with those task forces were funded 
specifically to serve foreign national victims of human trafficking. According to these service 
providers, they served more victims of labor trafficking than sex trafficking. Other programs 
funded the provision of services to U.S. citizen victims. Of these victims served with federal 
funding in 201 1, most were victims of sex trafficking (p. 362). This summarily highlights that 
focusing on a single victim services program can result in an incorrect conclusion regarding the 
prevalence of a form of trafficking and the allocation of resources. 

It should be noted that each of the Human Trafficking Task Forces funded under the 
Department’s Bureau of Justice Assistance/Office for Victims of Crime “Enhanced 
Collaborative Model to Combat Human Trafficking” program are required to focus on ail 
forms of human trafficking and all categories of victims. 
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The Department’s Civil Rights Division, the FBI, DHS, DOL, and the Executive Office for 
U.S. Attorneys currently work with six anti-trafficking coordination teams (ACTeams) 
around the country, each led by a U.S, Attorney’s office. The ACTeams bring together 
federal agents and investigators in the local area to develop complex human trafficking cases. 
The ACTeams are encouraged to develop proactive investigative methods that assist in 
developing labor trafficking cases — for example, utilizing information from DOL’s Wage 
and Hour Division and from the DOS’s worker visa program. The ACTeams have developed 
significant labor trafficking cases since their inception in 201 1 and continue to be active. In 
addition to these specialized teams, the Department provides training materials and legal 
support on labor trafficking to each of the 94 U,S, Attorney’s offices. 


2. Human trafficking is a heinous crime and it is inexcusable that it occurs in the United 
States at all. Yet, the most recent official estimate of domestic human trafficking is 
almost eight years old, released for FY 2005. Considering the importance of fighting 
human trafficking, why has there been no estimate of the prevalence and nature of 
human trafficking since then? 


Human trafficking is a crime that occurs in the shadows, in the margins of our country and 
around the world. The efforts of the Department and its partners have been and will continue 
to be to shine a light on trafficking and seek justice for the victims. The Depanment has 
been working with the Human Smuggling and Trafficking Center (IISTC) by providing data 
and analytical support to complete a National Human Trafficking Assessment, Although this 
assessment is not intended as a prevalence estimate, it can help shed light on where the 
Federal Government is encountering the crime. The assessment is scheduled to be completed 
in mid-2014. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI), and three bureau and program offices within the 
Department’s Office of Justice Programs (OJP) are collecting data and increasing research on 
domestic minor human trafficking victims. These bureau and program offices are the Bureau 
of Justice Statistics (BJS), National Institute of Justice (NIJ), and Office of Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention (OJJDP). 

The FBI's Uniform Crime Reporting (UCR) Program began collecting data in 2013 on 
human trafficking, as mandated by the William Wilberforce Trafficking Victims Protection 
Rcauthorization Act of 2008 (TVPRA 2008). Law enforcement agencies participating in the 
UCR Program can submit offense and arrest data for human trafficking in two new 
categories: 1) commercial sex acts; and 2) involuntary servitude. The UCR Program defines 
these offenses as follows: 

■ Human trafficking/commercial sex acts — Inducing a person by force, fraud, or 
coercion to participate in commercial sex acts, or in which the person induced to perform 
such act(s) has not attained 1 8 years of age. 
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• Human trafilcking/involuntary servitude — The obtaining of a pcrson(s) through 
recruitment, harboring, transportation, or provision, and subjecting such persons by force, 
fraud, or coercion into involuntary servitude, peonage, debt bondage, or slavery (not to 
include commercial sex acts). 

In addition to adding these offenses, the UCR Program has made distinctions between 
assisting or promoting prostitution, purchasing prostitution, and prostitution, as required by 
the TVPRA 2008. 

Law enforcement agencies can submit their data about human trafficking and prostitution 
through the UCR Program's National Incident-Based Reporting System (NIBRS). Human 
irafficking/commercial sex acts and human trafficking/involuntary servitude are Group A 
offenses in NIBRS. The crimes of assisting or promoting prostitution, purchasing 
prostitution, and prostitution are also Group A offenses in NIBRS, The reporting of Group A 
crimes in NIBRS includes detailed data on the incident (such as the date of the incident and 
victim demographics) and on all related arrests (including dates of arrest and offender 
demographics). 

Currently about 6,000 of the approximately 19,000 law enforcement agencies in the U.S. 
repon NIBRS data to the FBI. The relatively small number of agencies reporting data to 
NIBRS does not provide enough data to generate national estimates of human trafficking 
crimes known to law enforcement since the reported data may not adequately reflect the 
significant variations in the prevalence of trafficking crimes in local law enforcement 
jurisdictions throughout the United States. To remedy this situation, BJS, in cooperation with 
the FBI and other national organizations, has initiated an effort called the National Crime 
Statistics Exchange (or NCS-X), The goal of NCS-X is to recruit a representative sample of 
400 law enforcement agencies that currently do not report NIBRS data. When these 400 
agencies become NIBRS reporters, their data along with those of the other 6,000 reporting 
agencies will be capable of generating sound national estimates of crime known to law 
enforcement, including the crime of human trafficking. It is expected that the 400 will not be 
NIBRS reporters for several years due to the need to modify existing record systems and 
implement appropriate procedures. Until then, NIBRS will not be a viable source of national 
statistics on human trafficking. 

A recent report issued by the Institute of Medicine (lOM), Confronting Commercial Sexual 
Exploitation and Sex Trafficking of Minors in the United States (released September 2013), 
outlines the difficulties inherent in measuring crime related to human trafficking and 
commercial sexual exploitation of children. NO is supporting efforts to address these 
challenges through innovative research on the scope, scale, and prevalence of human 
trafficking in the United States (including the prevalence of domestic sex trafficking of 
minors). The data traditionally used to measure the prevalence of human trafficking in the 
United States are limited in scope and quality at all levels of government. NO is therefore 
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continuing its support for research projects that leverage innovative methodologies to 
overcome data limitations. In March 2014, NU published a study conducted by the Urban 
Institute to measure the size of the unlawful commercial sex economy (UCSE) in the U.S. 
and explore the extent to which the UCSE and other commercial sex activities are related. 
Though the study examines the unlawful commercial sex economy broadly and does not 
distinguish sex trafficking from other forms of sexual exploitation, it provides considerable 
insight as to the scope and scale of the nation's UCSE. This report is available online at: 
hUps://w'ww.ncjrs.gov.''pdfrilcsl/nij/grants/245295.pdf. 

In 2012, NI.1 awarded funding to the Research Triangle Institute to examine the 
underreporting of victims of sex trafficking under the age of 18 in Illinois. This study will 
address the apparent underreporting of these trafficking victims by exploring the two systems 
most likely to encounter them: child welfare and law enforcement. Researchers will describe 
the number and characteristics of trafficked minors, statistically assess the potential 
underreporting of these victims in child welfare wards, and describe the perspectives of 
leaders and organizations as the systems' processes evolve. Results are expected in 2015. NU 
also hosted an expert working group of distinguished researchers and criminal justice 
practitioners to explore barriers to human trafficking research and responses in April of 2014. 
Developing innovative and cost-effective methods of determining human trafficking 
prevalence in the U.S. was a primary focus of the discussion. NU will use insights and 
lessons learned from the meeting to shape future research priorities and support cutting-edge 
projects to determine the scale and scope of human trafficking in the U.S, 

OJJDP is contributing to another aspect of the ongoing national effort to address this issue by 
supporting research efforts aimed at improving programs and policies addressing the 
complex issues surrounding domestic sex trafficking of minors, In response to the 
recommendations of the iOM report cited above, O.UDP released a new solicitation in FY 
2014, Commercial Sexual Exploitation of Children: Field-Initiated Research and Evaluation 
Program. Awards made under this solicitation will support innovative research and program 
evaluations to inform policy, program, and legislative responses to the urgent and extensive 
needs of minors sexually exploited for commercial purposes. This solicitation is available 
online at: http://www.ojjdp.gov/grants/solicitations/FY2014/CSECFlRE, pdf 


3. The data on human trafficking appear to vary wildly. For example, in late 1999, the 
Central Intelligenec Ageney estimated that there were 45,000-50,000 women and 
ehildren vietims of human trafficking in the United States alone. Then, just three years 
later, the Department of State estimated there were 18,000-20,000 victims of human 
trafficking total in the U.S. 

a. Docs the DOJ have any estimate of the current, total number of victims of human 
trafficking in the United States? What is that estimate and how was it calculated? 
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b. What arc the challenges to accurately estimating the incidence of domestic human 
trafficking? 

Due to the current challenges in identifying victims and generating an accurate estimate, the 
Department does not have a current estimate of trafficking victims in the U.S. (see above). 
However, recent and ongoing NIJ studies are starting to develop a better picture of 
trafficking at the local, state and national levels. For example, a recent study in San Diego 
that examined labor trafficking among undocumented migrants arrived at an estimate of 
38,458 potential labor trafficking victims of human trafficking in San Diego County 
( https://www,ncirs,gov/pdffilesl/nii/grants/240223,pdn . While important caveats attach to 
these estimates (e,g,, a trafficking victim requires certification and the study counts instances 
of severe labor exploitation that may not technically rise to the level of labor trafficking), the 
study has laid the groundwork for future efforts to estimate human trafficking. 

In addition, the Departmenf s Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
(OJJDP) sponsored a report by the National Academies’ Institute of Medicine (lOM) and the 
National Research Council (NRC), "Confronting Commercial Sexual Exploitation and Sex 
Trafficking of Minors in the United Slates," 

(ht lp://www,nap,edu/catalog,php?record id=l 8358 ), It includes a chapter discussing 
incidence and prevalence estimates of CSEC in the U,S (Chapter 2), It highlights the best 
current data and challenges, including issues of sampling, definitions, measurement, and 
other methodological issues, 

4. Despite the estimate of 18,000-50,000 human trafficking victims in the United States, 
you testified that in FY 2012, DOJ prosecuted a total of 128 human trafficking eases. 
Why has DOJ prosecuted so few human trafficking cases? 


The Department aggressively prosecutes human IralTicking cases whenever and wherever 
such cases are supported by sufficient evidence. First, a human trafficking crime must be 
discovered and the victim must be identified. Once that initial challenge is overcome, 
investigators then must gather enough evidence to prove the case. In some cases, the 
physical and emotional trauma suffered by the victim makes the victim unwilling or unable 
to assist with a prosecution, which means the prosecution must obtain enough evidence to 
convict the defendant without the victim’s testimony. The Department has worked with its 
community and law enforcement partners to increase reporting and identification and to 
provide services to stabilize and support victims, in order to both facilitate victims’ recovery 
and prosecute the offenders. Some cases might be referred to state or local authorities for 
prosecution. In others, the case might result in the defendant being convicted of a criminal 
offense other than trafficking. 


Metrics on Efforts to Combat Human Trafficking 
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5. Metrics in general are a problem for the campaign against human trafficking. Federal 
departments and agencies appear to maintain little useful data on the effectiveness of 
their campaigns. This problem is particularly pronounced in public awareness 
campaigns, where several federal agencies (including DOJ) continue to engage in 
extensive public awareness campaigns without clear metrics that they are decreasing 
human traffieking or improving investigation and proseeution of human trafficking. 

a. What metrics docs DOJ have on the impact of its public awareness campaigns 
generally? 

b. F.arlier this year, the FBI mounted a week-long, nationwide public service 
announcement (PSA) and billboard campaign about human trafficking, listing an 
FBI hotline. In a staff briefing provided by DOJ (main) and FBI, FBI officials told 
my staff that this campaign resulted in over 200 tips to the hotline, though they were 
unable to say what kind of increase that was, if any. What metrics docs DOJ have 
on whether those tips represented an actual increase in the number of reports, as 
opposed to tips diverted from other federal agencies or local law enforcement 
agencies? 

c. For each of DOJ’s public awareness campaigns released since 2012 (including print, 
audio, and video production and publication costs) related to human trafficking, 
including the campaign described above, svhat was the total cost of the campaign? 

In order to prevent and increase the reporting of human trafficking, the Department’s 
Executive Office for United States Attorneys developed a public awareness campaign 
with the cooperation of Polaris Project, a nongovernmental organization dedicated to 
combating human trafficking. The campaign’s advertisements targeted ethnic groups 
from countries as.sociated with human trafficking in the U.S. An advertisement was 
developed, translated, and placed in selected newspapers in 18 cities for a period of two 
to three months during the fall of 2012. The advertisements defined human trafficking, 
explained that trafficking violates stale and federal laws, and encouraged readers who 
considered themselves to bo victims of, or witnesses to, human itrafficking to call the 
National Human Trafficking Hotline, which is operated by Poliris with a grant from the 
federal government. Polaris provided statistics that showed a significant increase in calks 
to the hotline from cities where the ads were placed during the periods of lime that the 
ads were running in those cities. 

6. IIow can DOJ improve metrics assessing the Department’s success both in their public 
awareness campaigns, and in nationwide prosecution of human traffickers? 


The Department remains committed to using evidence-based programs to fight human 
trafficking, which includes our efforts to improve awareness campaiigns in support of 
identifying and prosecuting trafficking cases. Recently, NIJ commissioned a study that is 
conducting two related assessments. As prosecutors decide on how to proceed with 
trafficking cases, it is critical for them to know what types of evidence and legal tools are 
most effective for different types of trafficking cases, defendants and victims. To do so, the 
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study is cataloguing the legal and extra-legal characteristics of human trafficking 
prosecutions to ascertain what legal processes have led to successful prosecutions. Second, 
the researchers are exploring public opinion on human trafficking through a nationally 
representative survey identifying strategies to effectively bolster public awareness ofand 
interest in combatting human trafficking. 


7. What changes to data collected from state and local law enforcement agencies and 

prosecutors could improve the information wc have on human trafficking and the effort 
to combat it? 


The FB! recently implemented several changes to the Uniform Crime Reporting (UCR) 
Program, allowing the collection of information related to commercial sex acts and 
involuntary servitude. Although this information docs not directly assist the FBI in 
combating human trafficking, this information assists our efforts indirectly by contributing to 
intelligence products such as domain assessments and intelligence assessments, which allow 
us to adjust our priorities appropriately and to allocate our resources efficiently. 

One of the most important aspects to improving detection, investigation, and prosecution of 
human trafficking is information sharing. While Federal investigators and prosecutors play a 
central role in coordinating anti- trafficking efforts, the Department recognizes that the 
thoughtful sharing of investigative information among federal, state, local, and tribal criminal 
justice agencies is essential to protecting the victims and prosecuting the perpetrators. As 
such, the Department developed and deployed the National Data Exchange (N-DE.x), an 
information sharing system which provides criminal justice agencies a mechanism to share, 
search, link, and analyze information across jurisdictional boundaries, N-DEx supplies the 
criminal justice community free, secure, and immediate access to relevant information, 
enhances that community’s ability to share that information in a timely manner, and provides 
analysis and collaboration tools to assist investigators working cases cooperatively with other 
agencies. Importantly, N-DEx contains records from the entire criminal justice lifecycle, 
which includes incidents, arrests, missing persons, service calls, bookings, holdings, 
incarcerations, pre-trial/pre-sentence information, warrants, supervised release data, 
citations/tickets, and field/contact interviews. Thousands of law enforcement and criminal 
justice agencies currently use N-DEx to share information, and its utility to combat human 
trafficking is demonstrated by the fact that the Georgia Bureau of Investigation recently 
elected to use N-DEx as its primary tool for sharing human trafficking information derived 
from a cooperative anti-trafficking eflbri it is leading as part of a 14-stale effort under the 
Southern Shield initiative. 

The Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention (OJJDP) sponsored a report by 
the National Academies’ Institute of Medicine (lOM) and the National Research Council 
(NRC), "Confronting Commercial Sexual Exploitation and Sex Trafficking of Minors in the 
United States," l' http://www.nap.edu/cataloe.Dht)?rccord id=18358 ). It includes a chapter 
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discussing incidence and prevalence estimates of CSEC in the U.S (Chapter 2). It highlights 
the best current data and challenges. It concludes that: “Focusing on better prevalence and 
incidence estimates is challenging and expensive. Devoting additional resources exclusively 
to further national-level counting efforts may not be the best strategy to advance work on 
commercial sexual exploitation and sex trafficking of minors in the United States. An 
alternative strategy is to shift focus and resources from national-level counting to more 
targeted counting (e.g.. regional or subpopulation estimation). In this scenario, there are a 
number of possible benchmark measures that can he used to better understand commercial 
sexual exploitation and sex trafficking of minors in the United States, including counting 

• survivors from a specified region or subpopulation receiving 

services, 

• charges brought forth by prosecutors, and 

• successful convictions of exploiters and traffickers. " 


8. According to a briefing provided to staff by the Department of Homeland Security, 
some 95Vo of human trafficking victims have cell phones, yet they do not call 911 out of 
fear of retribution by their captors or because of the pressure of other forms of 
coercion. Given that victims arc reluctant to report human trafficking by calling 911 
with their own cell phones, what data docs DOJ have to suggest that its public 
awareness campaigns will succeed in getting victims to report human trafficking to 
DOJ? 


As noted in the response to Question 5, following advertisements targeted at ethnic groups 
from countries associated with human trafficking in the U.S., there was a significant increase 
in calls to the National Human Trafficking Hotline from cities where the ads were placed 
during the periods of time that the ads were running in those cities. 


Coordination of Efforts to Combat Human Trafficking 

9. How docs DO,l coordinate all of its varied efforts to combat and raise awareness about 
human trafficking with other federal departments and agencies involved with similar 
efforts, (including the State Department, the Department of Justice, and USAID)? Is 
there overlap or duplication in any of those efforts? 


The Department coordinates its efforts to combat and raise awareness about human 
trafficking through the cabinet-level President’s Interagency Task Force (PITF) and the staff- 
level Senior Policy Operating Group (SPOG). In addition, the Department leads or 
participates with inter-agency task forces aimed at enforcement. Consistent with the 
Consolidated and Further Continuing Appropriations Act, 2012, all U.S. Attorney’s Offices 
(USAOs) established or participate in human trafficking task forces. The Department’s Civil 
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Rights Division, Executive Office for U.S. Attorneys, and multiple USAOs have continued to 
work with the FBI, DHS, and the Department of Labor through the six anti-trafficking 
coordination teams (ACTeams). The ACTeams, through increased coordination among 
investigators and prosecutors, have developed significant human trafficking cases. During 
FY 2012-2013, the Office for Victims of Crime represented the Department by serving as a 
co-chair, along with DHS and the Department of Health and Human Services, in the 
development of the first-ever federal strategic action plan to strengthen services for 
trafficking victims. The White House announced the release of this plan on January 14, 

2014. The plan identifies concrete steps that federal agencies will take over the next four 
years to ensure that the response to victims of human trafficking is more coordinated, 
comprehensive, and effective. 


Member agencies of the President’s Interagency Task Force to Monitor and Combat 
Trafficking in Persons (including the Departments of State, Defense, Labor, Transportation 
and Education, as well as the US Agency for International Development, the US Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission) and other federal organizations are included within 
the Plan. 

10. Only 16% of the funds in the 2013 rcaulhorizalion of the Trafficking Victims 

Protection Act go to domestic investigation and prosecution. Do you think that is an 
appropriate balance? 

The Department is not able to comment on what the correct balance of funding should be 
within the 2013 reauthorization of the Trafficking Victims Protection Act. However, the 
Department’s FY 2014 President’s Budget request includes SIO million for a new Victims of 
Trafficking Grants Program, which would be focused on domestic victims and will support 
specialized services to victims of human trafficking. This funding would also be used to 
provide training and technical assistance to victim service providers, law enforcement 
agencies, prosecutorial agencies, faith-based organizations, and medical and mental health 
professionals, 

Investigating and prosecuting human trafficking offenses have been, and continue to be, a 
significant priority within the Department. The Attorney General has four priority goals, one 
of which is to improve the federal response to the needs of vulnerable populations, including 
victims of human trafficking. The Department exceeded its FY 2012-2013 priority goal 
target for achieving a 5% increase in open investigations concerning human trafficking (192 
investigations) by 22 investigations, for a total of 214. The Department exceeded its FY 
2012-2013 priority goal target for achieving a 5% increase in matters/investigations resolved 
concerning human trafficking (85 matters/investigations) by 32 matters/investigations 
resolved for a total of 1 1 7. 

The Departments of Justice, Homeland Security, and Labor collaborated to initiate the Anti- 
Trafficking Coordination Team (ACTeam) Pilot Program. While the ACTeams are focused 
on greater efficiencies in coordination, the concept also allows agencies to leverage 
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investigative resources in developing and implementing a coordinated, comprehensive anti- 
trafficking strategy that is designed to: proactively identify and assist human trafficking 
victims; develop victim-centered, multi-disciplinary human trafficking investigations; and 
produce high-impact human trafficking prosecutions resulting in the conviction of traffickers, 
the dismantling of trafficking organizations, and the forfeiture of proceeds and 
instrumentalities of trafficking offenses. 
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I’ost-Hearing Questions for the Record 
Submitted to Ms. Anne C. Gannon and Mr. Joseph S. Campbell 
From Senator Thomas R. Carper 

“Combating Human Trafficking: Federal, State, and Local Perspectives” 
September 23, 2013 


I. Lack of Awareness / Hiding in Plain Sight 

It has been reported that an estimated 100,000 U.S. citizens annually fall victim to human 
trafficking, defying the myth that this only occurs in other parts of the world. A general 
lack of awareness has contributed to its characterization as a problem that is “hiding in 
plain sight”. 

• Please describe factors that have suppressed identification of victims and 
perpetrators of human trafficking in the U.S. 

Response: 

Despite increased awareness and understanding of human trafficking, identification of 
victims and perpetrators of human trafficking in the U.S, remains a tremendous challenge. 
Human trafficking is a crime that occurs in the shadows, in the margins of our country and 
around the world. Traffickers prey on vulnerable populations, including runaway children, 
marginalized ethnic minorities, undocumented immigrants, the indigenous, the poor, and persons 
with disabilities, who often are reluctant to report their victimization and seek help. In addition, 
individuals who have been trafficked often do not identify as victims due to the emotional 
manipulation perpetrated by the traffickers. 

Human trafficking lakes a variety of forms, and perpetrators use different techniques to 
control their victims and evade detection. No single investigative method is capable of 
eradicating this crime and identifying victims. As a result, law enforcement must continuously 
adapt and apply what it has learned in order to maximize its effectiveness. 


• Please describe in detail efforts made by your agency to raise awareness of human 
trafficking in the U.S. and identify victims. 

Response: 

Public outreach and law enforcement training are critical elements to raising awareness of 
human trafficking in the U.S. and identifying victims. The FBI and its partners execute 
Operation Cross Country — a three-day nationwide enforcement action focusing on underage 
victims of prostitution. The mo.st recent operation, conducted in June 2014 — the eighth and 
largest such operation, occurring in 106 cities — concluded with the recovery of 169 
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commercially sexually exploited children and the arrests of 281 pimps and other individuals. 

The operation has included advertisements, including a billboard in Times Square, encouraging 
the public to report incidents of suspected trafficking to an FBI hotline. Local law enforcement 
frequently are the first to contact a potential trafficking victim, and the FBI has trained over 
1 ,300 law enforcement officers across the country through the Protecting Victims of Child 
Prostitution Course at the National Center for Missing and Exploited Children (NCMEC). 

In order to prevent and increase the reporting of human trafficking, the Department’s 
Executive Office for United States Attorneys developed a public awareness campaign with the 
cooperation of the Polaris Project, a nongovernmental organization (NGO) dedicated to 
combating human trafficking. The campaign’s advertisements targeted ethnic groups from 
countries associated with human trafficking in the U.S, An advertisement was developed, 
translated, and placed in selected newspapers in 1 8 cities for a period of two to three months 
during the fall of 2012. The advertisements defined human trafficking, explained that trafficking 
violates state and federal laws, and encouraged readers who considered themselves to be victims 
of, or witnesses to, human trafficking to call the National Human Trafficking Hotline, which is 
operated by Polaris with a grant from the federal government, Polaris provided statistics that 
showed a significant increase in calls to the hotline from cities where the ads were placed during 
the periods of time that the ads were running in those cities, 

Consistent with the Consolidated and Further Continuing Appropriations Act, 2012, all 
U.S, Attorney’s Offices (USAOs) e.stablished or participate in human trafficking task forces 
(HTTP) and collaborate with private partners in several ways. Eighty percent of the HTTFs in 
which USAOs are involved include members from NGOs. Participating private organizations 
include community groups, faith-based organizations, victim advocacy groups, academic 
organizations, medical professionals, and legal aid offices. These private organizations are 
critical partners in raising awareness, providing referrals to law enforcement of individuals who 
may have been trafficked, and providing services for victims and training for law enforcement. 

In addition to providing direct services, the Department’s Office for Victims of Crime 
(OVC) trafficking victim-service grantees work to enhance the community’s capacity to identify 
and respond appropriately to victims of trafficking. From July 1,2011 to June 30, 2012, grantees 
trained 28,462 professionals, representing schools and educational institutions, faith-based 
organizations and religious institutionis, victim service providers, civic and business community 
organizations, and state, tribal, and local law enforcement. The top five topics covered by 
grantees were: the definition of human trafficking; identification of human trafficking victims; 
procedures for reporting human trafficking; sendees available to victims; and legal assistance for 
victims of human trafficking. 

In FY 2012, the Department’s Bureau of Justice Assistance (BJA) solicited proposals to 
address the issue of human trafficking on Tribal Lands by developing and providing training to 
build awareness of the existence of human trafficking in Indian Country and providing law 
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enforcement and community stakeholders with the tools necessary to begin the process of victim 
identification, rescue and restoration, while providing appropriate consequences for perpetrators 
in a consistently applied manner. BJA received four applications through a competitive process 
and awarded $305,000 to the Upper Midwest Community Policing Institute to develop and pilot 
the training, BJA will design and plan the delivery of Human Trafficking Training to Tribal Law 
Enforcement, which will begin a pilot phase of training by the end of 2013. BJA is planning to 
seek additional funding to expand the number of sites which can be trained moving forward. 

In addition, each of the Human Trafficking Task Forces funded under the BJA/OVC 
“Enhanced Collaborative Model to Combat Human Trafficking” program is required to conduct 
training and public awareness activities. This is part of the grantees’ effort to build community 
capacity in support of a comprehensive approach to combating all forms of human trafficking. 

The Department’s Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention has funded 
three mentoring projects for child victims of commercial sexual exploitation and sex trafficking. 
As part of their projects, the grantees work to enhance awareness of child sexual exploitation and 
domestic minor sex trafficking through providing training to a variety of organizations and 
professionals. In fiscal years 2012 and 2013, grantees have trained over 3,700 professionals. 

Prosecutors from the Civil Rights and Criminal Divisions and the USAOs participate in a 
wide range of domestic and international awareness and training events. These presentations 
have included community events, in-person trainings as part of the Federal Law Enforcement 
Training Center Stale and Local Law Enforcement Training Symposiums, and meetings where 
they present best practices for identifying victims and successfully prosecuting the offender.s. 


" What more should Congress, or the executive branch, be doing to address this 
issue? 


Response: 

The Trafficking Victims Protection Act of 2000 was recently reauthorized. The criminal 
statute.s were amended in the TVPRA of 2008 to give prosecutors an even more powerful set of 
tools to prosecute human traffickers. The current statutory framework is working well and is 
being robustly enforced by our prosecutors. Agencies across the Administration will continue to 
collaborate and coordinate efforts in order to develop new strategies to identify victims and 
prosecute the offenders. This cooperation will also maximize the effectiveness of exi.sting 
programs and prevent duplication of efforts. 
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Z. Targeting the Illicit Funds of Human Trafficking 

It is reported that human trafficking generates a staggering $3Z billion dollars annually 
worldwide. Written testimony for this hearing described partnerships such as one between 
the Blue Campaign and Western Union that have facilitated identification of human 
traffickers and the movement of illicit funds linked to trafficking. 

• Please describe typical human trafficking enterprises and the rising financial 
potential of these enterprises. 

Response: 

Human trafficking enterprises take a variety of forms and use a multitude of techniques to 
lure and control their victims. As a result, it is difficult to pinpoint and describe a typical 
enterprise. The Department recognizes that criminal organizations, such as street gangs, are 
opportunistic and are increasingly engaging in human trafficking as a means to fund their 
operations. Unlike nareotics whieh ean be sold once to the user, trafficking victims can be sold 
repeatedly and present an ongoing capital stream. As a result, there is enormous financial 
potential for these organizations. 


• Please describe efforts made by your agency to assist financial establishments in the 
identification and reporting of illicit funds related to human trafficking? 

Response: 

The FBI is working with FinCEN to identify human trafficking indicators which could 
assist law enforcement and the financial industry to identify those accounts utilized by criminals 
engaging in trafficking. Additionally, local FBI offices around the country have met with our 
private banking partners to discuss how the illicit funds of human traffickers ean be identified as 
early as possible. 


• What more should Congress, or the cxcculivc branch, be doing to address this 
issue? 

Response: 

This is a priority area for the Department and we stand ready to work with Congress to 
ensure that law enforcement has all the tools needed to combat this threat. The Administration’s 
Strategy to Combat Transnational Organized Crime has set forth several policy objectives, 
including the need to deprive criminal syndicates of their operating capital, including by 
exposing criminal activities hidden behind legitimate fronts. 
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3. Nexus to Organized Crime and Terrorism 

Human traffiekers often form part of a broader criminal network that involves different 
illegal activities. For these criminal nchvorks, human trafficking may be a funding source 
for their other criminal activities. Of particular concern, the President’s Strategy to 
Combat Transnational Organized Crime points out that these broader criminal nchvorks 
and terrorists arc becoming increasingly connected. 

• Please describe in detail any convergence that your agency has observed behveen 

human trafficking and other forms of organized crime. 

• Please describe in detail any links that your agency has seen between these broader 

transnational criminal networks and terrorists. 

Response; 

Transnational criminal organizations, drug trafficking organizations and other criminal 
groups function for the purpose of making money, often in ways that threaten our national 
security, including by committing violence or threatening our economic system through 
intellectual property theft or corruption of strategic markets. These groups are driven by money 
and are opportunistic. The Administration’s Strategy to Combat Transnational Organized Crime 
has identified human trafficking as one activity that transnational organized criminal syndicates 
employ to enrich themselves. One of the top law enforcement goals is to deprive these 
organizations of the operating capita! they need to survive, which may be accomplished through 
identification and prosecution of their human trafficking activities. 

The Department frequently re-assesses how traffickers operate, including the role 
criminal organizations play in trafficking. The Department’s National Institute of Justice (NIJ) 
has a number of research projects: 

• Compiling data from the pre-sentencing reports of convicted traffickers to better 
understand their backgrounds and how they operate. Examining the role gangs play 
in sex trafficking in the San Diego area. 

• Cataloguing organized crime’s involvement in all forms of human trafficking. 

• A study examining the potential for trafficking and domestic radicalization to violent 
extremism among American Somalis in various communities across the United 
States, 
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• What more should Congress, or the executive branch, be doing to address this 
issue? 

Response: 

This is a priority area for the Department and we stand ready to work with Congress to 
ensure that law enforcement has all the tools needed to combat organized and transnational crime 
and the threat it poses. 


4. Victim Intimidation 

According to briefings provided to Committee staff, as many as 95 percent of trafficking 
victims have a cellphone which could be used to solicit help from law enforcement or 
others, yet most victims do not do so. 

• Please explain factors contributing to this phenomenon. 

Response: 

In order to gain and facilitate control over their victims, traffickers isolate their victims 
and make them emotionally dependent. Often, iraflickers lure victims with promises of love and 
a supportive family dynamic. Once victims are under the control of a trafficker, the proceeds of 
their forced labor or commercial sex acts are controlled by the trafficker, and attempts by the 
victims to distance themselves or escape from the trafficker often result in deprivation of food, 
brutal beatings or even death. The traffickers extend threats of physical violence to the victim’s 
family, including children. Victims may also be reluctant to contact law enforcement because 
they have engaged in illegal conduct or may lack legal immigration status in the U.S. Traffickers 
also maintain control over victims by supplying them with illegal drugs. 


5. Cellphones and the Internet 

Recent news stories about human trafficking have suggested that modern technology and 
social media may increase the ability of traffickers to recruit new victims and to exploit 
them. 


• Please discuss whether the experience of your agency supports or negates these 
reports. 

’ Have any strategics been discussed to use social media or other technologies to help 
establish evidence against traffickers? 

• What more should Congress, or the executive branch, be doing to address this 
issue? 
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Rcsnonse; 

Traffickers are increasingly using technology to facilitate their criminal activity. The 
Department has investigated and prosecuted sex trafficking cases involving minors where 
traffickers and their female recruiters, known as bottom girls, use the internet, including social 
media, to identify potential victims. Some traffickers develop a rapport with a victim by 
cultivating a romantic relationship online. Traffickers can also obtain embarrassing or 
incriminating information about a victim and extort sexual services by threatening to expose the 
information via the internet. In forced labor cases, traffickers use the internet to post 
employment opportunities detailing compensation they never intend to honor. 

Technology is also used by law enforcement to combat trafficking. The Department 
avails itself of technology and various investigative techniques to expose trafficking, identify 
victims and perpetrators, and obtain evidence. Technology is also a tool for raising public 
awareness and providing victims a means of reporting and obtaining services. 


6. Gangs and Human Trafficking 

Disturbing trends of increased gang involvement in human trafficking, such as one 
reported in Fairfax County, Virginia in recent years, have uncovered cases of the MS 13 
drug gang recruiting young girls for prostitution. ICE was involved in some of those cases, 
and one agent told reporters about a victim as young as 12 years old. According to the 
agent, the girl was a runaway and approached some gang members at a party for a place to 
stay. Within hours, they were forcing her to work as a prostitute. 

• Please describe your agency’s findings in terms of increased gang involvement and 
some of the implications for victims and for law enforcement and others frying to 
combat trafficking. 

Rcsnonse; 

Federal gang investigators and prosecutors emphasize that criminal gangs are not limited 
to activities traditionally associated with gang activity, such as drug trafficking. Indeed, gangs 
are becoming more profit-oriented. Human trafficking and related sex trafficking crimes arc 
relatively low-risk, compared to drug-dealing, but still provide for high profit margins. Criminal 
gangs routinely use violent tactics to control the victims of human trafficking and the low- 
income neighborhoods in which these gangs typically operate. Runaways and vulnerable 
juveniles are frequent targets of predatory gang practices. The investigation and prosecution of 
criminal gang members requires well-trained prosecutors and law enforcement officers who are 
able to identify and apprehend these predators. 
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The FBI is aware of MS-13’s emerging role in human trafficking. Other gangs, such as 
the Gangster Disciples and Bloods, have also demonstrated an interest in the financial benefits of 
human trafficking. Typically, these gangs become involved in human trafficking in order to 
increase their participation in the prostitution industry. Although the FBI has not observed a 
high level of sophistication among these criminal enterprises, their role in human trafficking is 
being monitored closely to determine how it is evolving and how it can most effectively be 
disrupted. As this involvement increases, the need for coordination among all levels of law 
enforcement will become increasingly critical. 

United Stales v. Jose G iro Juarez-Santamaria . the case referenced in the question, 
involved the prosecution of the leader of the Pino Locos clique of the MS- 13 gang, who was 
convicted of sex trafficking of a minor and related offenses in the Eastern District of Virginia. 
The victim, a 12-year-old girl, encountered the defendant at a Halloween party and informed him 
that she had run away from home and needed help. The defendant and his associates took the 
victim in. and they began prostituting her the very next day. In addition to prostituting the victim 
for cash, the defendant and co-conspirators allowed other MS-13 members to engage in sex acts 
with the victim, free of charge. Throughout the course of the conspiracy, the defendant and his 
co-conspirators plied the 12-year-old with marijuana and alcohol prior to sex acts. The 
defendant was convicted at trial and sentenced to life imprisonment on October 28, 201 1. 

The United Slates Attorney for the Eastern District of Virginia (EDVA) that includes 
Fairfax County has prosecuted numerous MS-13 gang members for their involvement in the 
trafficking of under-aged victims. Examples include: United Stales v. Ranees Ulice Amava 
(MS- 13 gang member assisted another gang member in the operation of a juvenile prostitution 
business that trafficked at least 8 juvenile victims, ages 12 to 16; the defendant was sentenced to 
50 years in prison on June 1, 2012); United States v. Alonso Bruno Cornejo Ormen o (MS- 13 
gang member recruited 4 juvenile runaways, ages 15 to 17, with the promise of money and 
narcotics, for prostitution; defendant was sentenced to 292 months in prison on November 4, 
2011); United States v. Yimmv Anthony Pineda Penado (MS- 13 gang member and former clique 
leader prostituted at least one teenage girl; the defendant was sentenced to 210 months in prison 
on December 14, 2012); United States v. Alexander Rivas (MS-13 gang member recruited 2 
female juvenile runaways to serve as prostitutes; he admitted that on a given Friday or Saturday 
night, he would have approximately 100 clients lined up for his prostitution service; defendant 
was sentenced to 10 years in prison on July I, 201 1); United States v. Jonathan Adon av Fuente s 
(MS-13 gang member participated in a child sex trafficking ring in which at least 3 teenage girls 
were trafficked for several months; one of the runaway juveniles was subjected to multiple 
prostitution appointments every day, seven days a week, during a four-week period; the 
defendant was sentenced to 10 years in prison on May 1, 2013); U nited States v. Rene Ulises 
Quintero Gaitan and Jose Eduardo Mo ra les Aguilar (Gaitan was an MS- 1 3 gang member; the 
defendants transported a 16-year-o!d female between Maryland and Virginia for the purpose of 
prostituting her, mainly to other MS-13 gang members; Gaitan was sentenced on November 11, 
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2013, to 10 years in prison; Aguilar was sentenced on December 13, 2013 to 6 years in prison); 
United States v. Valdcmar Ramirez (the defendant was an MS- 1 3 gang member who allowed his 
vehicle to be used to transport a juvenile female as part of a sex trafficking scheme; Ramirez was 
sentenced on January 3 1 , 2014, to 3 years in prison). 

Much of the success in prosecuting gang-related sex trafficking cases in EDVA can be 
attributed to the Northern Virginia Human Trafficking Task Force (NVHTTF), a collaboration of 
federal, state, and local law enforcement agencies dedicated to; (1) investigating and prosecuting 
those engaged in sex trafficking, forced labor and closely related crime; (2) identifying, rescuing, 
and providing services to victims of human trafficking; and (3) conducting training, community 
outreach, and public awareness efforts. In October 2012, the Task Force was awarded a $1 
million grant over two years from the Department of Justice’s Bureau of Justice Assistance and 
the Office for Victims of Crime. Half of the funding was used to support a full-time detective 
and a crime analyst to work in a newly formed Human Trafficking Unit at the Fairfax County 
Police Department and to fund law enforcement training, investigative travel, equipment, and 
related efforts to combat human trafficking. The remaining $500,000 supported a 
nongovernmental organization (NGO) to serve victims of human trafficking and to make 
referrals to other NGOs engaged in similar efforts in northern Virginia, as w'cll as to support 
initiatives to increase training, community outreach, and public awareness related to human 
trafficking. 

There have been several Racketeer Influenced and Corrupt Organizations (RICO) Act 
prosecutions involving gangs and prostitution/human trafficking that have been approved by the 
Criminal Division. For example, on January 8, 2014, an indictment against members of the 
BMS enterprise w'as unsealed in San Diego, California. Members of the enterprise are alleged to 
have recruited juveniles and adults to engage in prostitution, using social media to lure girls and 
women. The indictment alleges that many of the victims were forced through threats and 
violence to engage in prostitution. Members allegedly branded them with tattoos of gang 
monikers, bar codes, or a pimp's name. Of the 60 sex trafficking victims. If were juveniles at 
the time of the criminal activity. 

In September 2013, twenty-four members of the Nine Trey Gangster Bloods were 
indicted for RICO violations in the F.astcm District of Virginia. The indictment alleges 
racketeering activity that included the transportation and prostitution of women using force and 
coercion in Virginia, Maryland, North Carolina, New York and elsewhere. In 201 1 , members of 
the Oceanside Crips in San Diego, California, were indicted on RICO conspiracy charges. 
Among their criminal activities, members of the enterprise recruited juvenile and adult females 
to work as prostitutes, primarily in low-cost motels in North County, Their recruitment efforts 
focused on juvenile females who were runaways or from broken homes, and they conducted 
extensive online recruitment via social networking websites. There have also been several other 
RICO prosecutions involving prostitution by more localized gangs. 
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The U.S. Attorney’s Office in the Central District of California and the Child 
Exploitation and Obscenity Section, U.S. Department of Justice, recently obtained convictions 
against eight gang members who were forcing children and women to engage in prostitution. A 
local task force identified a child prostitution ring involving eight defendants who are members 
or associates of the Rolling 60s Crips gang out of Compton, California. Several pimps used 
young women as “bottom girls” to recruit students at local high schools in Riverside, Those 
victims were then taken to hotels in Compton and were forced to engage in prostitution for the 
gang. The victims were held hostage, locked in a residence, and w'ere slapped, pepper-sprayed, 
and threatened with guns to ensure they did not escape. Eight victims were identified and 
rescued. By January 14, 2014, all eight defendants pleaded guilty; three of those defendants 
agreed to cooperate with the government. One defendant has been sentenced to two years in 
prison, and another who played a minor role in the conspiracy has been senteneed to six years in 
prison. 


The Department’s Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention sponsored a 
report by the National .Academies Institute of Medicine and National Research Council, 
"Confronting Commercial Sexual Exploitation and Sex Trafficking of Minors in the United 
States" ( http://www.nap.edu/catalog.php2record id-18358 ). It identifies gang involvement 
as a risk factor for CSEC involvement (page 96). In addition it highlights that “a recent review 
uf cases prosecuted in the United Stales and of existing literature focused on traffickers revealed 
that some traffickers participate in activities that can contribute to becoming a trafficker, such as 
gang and/or organized crime activities that may include sex trafficking (Busch-Armendariz el at., 
2009 a,b). However, no studies have examined whether the risk factors associated with becoming 
a trafficker are similar to those associated with becoming a gang or organized crime member” 
(page 109), 

In addition, NIJ has a study of MS- 13 that will examine how it engages in transnational 
organized crime, including human trafficking. Researchers from American University and 
Arizona State University will collect data on MS-13 in Washington, DC, Los Angeles, and El 
Salvador. 


• What more should Congress, or the executive branch, be doing to address this 
issue? 

Response: 

.As the .Attorney General has stated, combatting violent crime - the trade of street gangs - 
and protecting victims of human trafficking are among the top priorities of the Department of 
Justice. The involvement of street gangs in sex trafficking in particular implicates both these 
priorities and is a serious concern of prosecutors and the law-enforcement community. Recent 
prosecutions by USAOs in the Central District of California and the Eastern District of Virginia 
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resulted in the conviction of gang members who have engaged in human trafficking. The 
Department stands ready to work with Congress to ensure that law enforcement has all the tools 
needed to combat gang crime and the threat it poses to public safety, including whether 
additional resources for investigation, prosecution, and training are needed. 

As a general matter, the USAO community is committed to implementing the decade-old 
strategy - under Project Safe Neighborhoods and the Attorney General’s Anti-violence Strategy 
- of combining vigorous enforcement with efforts aimed at outreach, prevention, and expanding 
reentry opportunities for prior offenders, many of whom arc former gang members. Prosecutors, 
law enforcement coordinators, and eommunityoutreach specialists all play an active role in these 
efforts. Due in part to federal prosecutors’ holistic approach of both prosecuting the worst 
offenders, gangs, and criminal enterprises and addressing the roots of crime, national crime data 
indicate a significant downward trend in nationwide violentcrime rates during the last decade. 

In addition, USAOs’ victim-witness staffs play an important role in addressing the 
special needs of human trafficking victims. These staffs work tirelessly to ensure victim security 
and assist victims in preparing for testimony. They play a vital role with USAOs in attempting to 
make victims whole. 

The most recent National Gang Threat Assessment found a nationwide overall increase in 
gang membership and that gangs arc increasingly engaging in non-traditionai gang activities, 
such as human trafficking. 

The aforementioned report, "Confronting Commercial Sexual Exploitation and Sex 
Trafficking of Minors in the United States ( httn://www.naD.edu/calalog.php?record id=l 8358 ). 
recommends that “given thcif some traffickers are involved in gangs and/or organized crime 
networks, examining the risk factors associated with individuals becoming involved in those 
activities might reveal information about risk factors for trafficking” (pg. 1 09). 

7. Agency Coordination and Collaboration 

Human trafficking has become a higher priority across the federal government, which 
brings the question and concern whether agencies arc complementing rather than 
duplicating efforts. 

• Please describe in detail how your agency divides responsibility for this issue - first 
between your respective agencies, DHS and DOJ, and then more broadly within the 
federal government. 

• Please describe the model, your agency’s experience with, and the effectiveness of 
six new regional taskforces set up to address human trafficking. 
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Response; 

The FBI’s efforts to investigate human trafficking are coordinated by its Civil Rights 
Unit (CRU) and the Violent Crimes Against Children Section (VCACS). The CRU investigates 
forced labor, sex trafficking by force, fraud or coercion and the sexual exploitation of foreign 
minors while the VCACS focuses on the commercial sexual exploitation of domestic children 
under the age of 18. 

The Department’s prosecution efforts are led by two specialized Units, the Civil Rights 
Division’s Human Trafficking Prosecution Unit and the Criminal Division’s Child Exploitation 
and Obscenity Section, which provide subject matter expertise and partner with our 94 United 
States Attorney’s Offices (USAOs) on prosecutions nationwide, 

A collaborative model is essential to effectively leverage existing resources to combat 
human trafficking. The Department works with DHS and other federal agencies in several ways. 
The Department’s Civil Rights Division, Executive Office for U.S. Attorneys, and multiple 
USAOs have continued to work with the FBI, DHS, and the Department of Labor through the six 
anti-trafficking coordination teams (ACTeams). The ACTcams, through increased coordination 
among investigators and prosecutors, have developed significant human trafficking cases, 
including the first multi-district, multi-defendant combined sex trafficking and forced labor case 
in the Western District of Texas, the first domestic servitude prosecution in the Western District 
of Missouri, and the first Eastern European forced labor case initiated in the Northern District of 
Georgia. Subject to available resources, the Department is moving forward to discussing options 
for phase II of the ACTeam project. 

During FYs 2012-2013, the Office for Victims of Crime represented the Department by 
serving as a co-chair, along with DHS and the Department of Health and Human Services, in the 
development of the first-ever federal strategic action plan to strengthen services for trafficking 
victims. The White House announced the release of this plan on January 1 4, 20 1 4. The plan 
identifies concrete steps that federal agencies will take over the next four years to ensure that the 
response to victims of human trafficking is more coordinated, comprehensive and effective. 


8. Forced Labor 

Not all human trafficking involves forced sex. There arc also cases in this country of 
modern slavery or forced labor. 

• Please describe some of the forced labor cases you have come across. What type of 
victims do you see and how are they coerced? 

• What more should Congress, or the executive branch, be doing to address this 
issue? 
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Response; 

United States v. Campbell (Northern District of Illinois): In December 20 1 0, a federal 
grand jury indicted Alex Campbell on several charges of forced labor, sex trafficking, and other 
crimes related to his coercion of four foreign women to work in his massage parlor in suburban 
Chicago. In January 2012, Campbell was convicted after trial on charges of forced labor, 
harboring illegal aliens for financial gain, confiscating passports and other immigration 
documents to force the victims to work, sex trafficking by force, arid extortion. Campbell used 
violence and threats of violence to force three women from Ukraine and one from Belarus to 
work for him without pay and, at times, little to no subsistence. Campbell targeted young, 
vulnerable women without immigration status and with few opportunities, promising them jobs, 
immigration papers, shelter, protection, and companionship. He recruited and groomed the 
victims to become part of his “Family,” which he claimed was an international organization that 
would provide them with support. He offered them jobs in his massage parlor, a place to live, 
assistance with immigration and lured each of them to enter into a romantic relationship with 
him. After gaining their trust, and inducing them to enter into romantic relationships with him, he 
forced the victims to get tattooed with his moniker, “Daddy," w'hich he said made them his 
property and allowed him to stop paying them. At the same time, he acquired the women’s 
passports and visas. Campbell then forced the women to work long hours every day and to do as 
he instructed them. He beat them and severely punished them if they disobeyed him, He also 
extorted one of his victims to pay him more than $25,000 to leave the “Family” by forcing her to 
engage in videotaped sex acts and then threatening to send the video recording to her parents in 
Belarus, Co-defendant Danielle John pleaded guilty before trial to related charges and was 
sentenced to three years' probation, Campbell was sentenced to life in prison. 

Unit ed States v. Botsvvnvuk (Eastern District of Pennsylvania): On July 16, 2012, 
defendant Omclyan Botsvynyuk was sentenced to life in prison plus 20 years, the longest 
sentence ever imposed in a forced labor case. The defendant was convicted in October 2011, 
following a lengthy trial, for his role in a transnational organized criminal network that lured 
Ukrainian men and women into the United States on false promises, then compelled them into 
forced labor on commercial cleaning crews at large chain stores, using physical violence, threats 
of physical violence, and confiscation of the workers’ identification documents. Co-defendant 
Stephan Botsvynyuk was sentenced on July 17, 2012, to 20 years in prison. The Botsvynyuk 
brothers recruited workers from Ukraine, promising them jobs making $500 per month and 
another $200 or $300 extra for expenses. The workers were told that room and board would be 
provided to them and that the defendants would handle all of the travel expenses, with each 
worker expected to earn $10,000 aftertwo or three years of working in the United States, Rather 
than arranging for the workers to travel to the United States legally, however, the brothers 
organized their smuggling and illegal entry into the United States from Mexico, The Botsvynyuk 
Organization transported the workers to Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, where they confiscated the 
workers’ identification and immigration documents. The workers were put to work on custodial 
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crews performing janitorial services for iargc commercial properties, including well-known retail 
stores, at night. Throughout their exploitation by the defendants, the workers lived up to five 
people in one room, slept on dirty mattresses on the floor, and were never paid. They were told 
that they had to work for the defendants until their debts, ranging from $10,000 to $50,000, were 
paid. The defendants used physical force, threats of force, sexual assault, and debt bondage to 
keep the victims in involuntary servitude. The defendants also threatened violence to the 
workers’ families still residing in Ukraine. 

United States v. Toviave (Eastern District of Michigan): In October 2012, Jean-Claude 
Toviave, a native of Togo, was found guilty of four counts of forced labor and in February 2012 
pleaded guilty to visa fraud, mail fraud and harboring aliens, Toviave used force and threats of 
force to obtain the domestic labor of four minors from Togo from January 2006 to January 2011. 
Toviave brought the four minors into the United States by giving them passports with false 
names and dates of birth. The defendant represented on these immigration documents that the 
four individuals were his biological children. The four victims testified at trial that Toviave 
regularly beat them with broomsticks, a toilet plunger, sticks, ice scrapers and phone chargers if 
they failed to obey Toviave’s orders to complete household labor. Each of the victims’ testimony 
during trial detailed the work that they were forced to do on a weekly and sometimes daily basis, 
spanning nearly five years. This domestic work included all of the cooking and cleaning in the 
house, hand-washing laundry, ironing Toviave’s suits, shining his shoes, washing and 
vacuuming his car, baby-sitting the children of his friends and cleaning his friend’s home. In 
addition to force and threats of force, Toviave used food and sleep deprivation as punishment for 
the minors. In March 2013, Toviave was sentenced to 1 1 years and 3 months in prison and was 
ordered to pay his victims more than $130,000 in restitution. 

United States v. Soni; Ja Cha (Guam): On September 20, 2012, defendant Song Ja Cha 
was sentenced to life in prison and ordered to pay $200,000 in restitution following her 
conviction for compelling young, uneducated Microncsian women and girls into prostitution in a 
bar she operated in Guam, confiscating their identification documents, and using physical 
violence and threats to maintain control. 

United Slates v. Kizzv K.ala (Colorado): On July 1, 2013, defendant Kizzy Kalu was 
convicted, following a four-week long trial, of 89 counts of forced labor, visa fraud, and related 
charges, arising from a scheme to hold H-1 B workers, primarily from the Philippines, in forced 
labor in Kalu’s home healthcare operation, using false promises, manipulation of debts, and 
threats of deportation. On February 1 1, 2014, Kalu was sentenced to 10 years and 10 months in 
prison. 

9. Human Trafficking and Amtrak 

The Blue Campaign has formed a partnership with Amlrak, U.S. airlines, and other 
transportation industries to train employees about human trafficking. 
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• Please deseribe these partnerships and their effectiveness. 

• Please describe any similar partnerships with other businesses and/or industries. 
Response: 

The FBI frequently meets with members of the transportation industry and with 
nongovernmental organizations that work to combat or prevent human trafficking, 'fhese 
interactions are used to ensure that information regarding emerging trends, warning signs, and 
changing threats are shared among stakeholders and to encourage further exchanges of valuable 
information. For example, the FBI works with the Polaris Project to establish protocols. Among 
other things, the Polaris Project operates the National Human Trafficking Resource Center 
(NHTRC), which is a victim-focused organization that frequently provides leads to law 
enforcement authorities. While the FBI recognizes the value of partnering with our private 
sector partners, the vast majority of FBI resources available in the fight against human 
trafficking have been directed towards investigations directly targeting criminals or efforts to 
recover victims. 

The Office of .luvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention sponsored a report by the 
National Academies Institute of Medicine and National Research Council, "Confronting 
Commercial Sexual Exploitation and Sex Trafficking of Minors in the United States," It 
includes a chapter on the Commercial Sector. The chapter highlights two promising roles for the 
commercial sector: applying industry innovation to identify commercial sexual exploitation and 
sex trafficking of minors and adopting policies that reduce the occurrence oi these crimes. Some 
specific examples included in the report were: 

• JPMorgan Chase has worked with law enforcement and prosecutors to develop a set 
of indicators of financial transactions that can be used to help identify traffickers 
(Koch, 2012), 

• LexisNexis supports several antitrafficking nongovernmental organizations and 
educates its customers about the issues surrounding human trafficking (Goswami, 
2012). It developed a secure online database that allows law enforcement to compile 
and share information about suspected trafficking cases within and across 
jurisdictions. 

• Various components of the transportation industry have a role to play in responding 
to commercial sexual exploitation and sex trafficking of minors. For example, 
Truckers Against Human Trafficking, a nonprofit organization, educates truckers and 
truck stop employees about the dangers and warning signs of human trafficking 
through training, posters, and wallet cards (Truckers Against Human Trafficking, 
2012 ). 
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